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ERP  more  than  a  2000  fix 


Rising  laptop  theft 
tacks  on  $150  a  box 


►  Tales  of  highway  bandits  and  inside  jobs 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


laptop  theft  has  gone  haywire. 

Thieves,  increasingly  working 
in  elaborate  rings  of  robbers, 
brokers  and  fences,  have  left 
victims  bloodied  and  police 
frustrated.  Cargo  theft  of  lap¬ 
tops  —  sometimes  at  gunpoint 
—  is  on  the  rise.  So  is  a  gentler 
crime:  well-dressed  crooks  walk¬ 


ing  into  office  buildings  and 
walking  out  unnoticed  with  un¬ 
guarded  laptops. 

This  escalating  crime  wave  is 
costing  laptop  buyers  an  esti¬ 
mated  $150  extra  per  machine, 
according  to  experts  tracking 
the  problem. 

User  companies,  some  that 
have  been  victimized,  are  taking 

Rising  thefts,  page  24 


BUSINESS  NEEDS,  CHANGES  DRIVE  IMPLEMENTATIONS 


By  Craig  Stedman 

it’s  starting  to  look  like  the 
ERP  express  won’t  slow  down 
much  even  after  the  supply  of 
year  2000  fuel  runs 
dry. 

Until  now,  pur¬ 
chases  of  enterprise 
resource  planning  applications 
were  widely  expected  to  fall  off 
their  feverish  pace  as  users  run 
out  of  time  to  fix  year  2000 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


it  will  be  an  unsettled  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  that  faces  its  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  HP  World  show 
in  San  Diego  this  week. 

Barely  two  weeks  after  warn- 


Telco  mergers 
should  prompt 
contract  review 

By  Matt  Hamblen 

WITH  REGIONAL  BELLS  to  the  left 
of  them  and  global  carriers  to 
the  right,  network  managers 
dizzy  from  the  recent  spate  of 
mergers  should  see  their 
lawyers  about  reviewing  service 
contracts,  users  and  experts  said 
last  week. 

In  the  wake  of  the  latest  pacts 
—  a  $55  billion  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp./GTE  Corp.  marriage  and 
a  $10  billion  service  alliance  be¬ 
tween  AT&T  Corp.  and  British 
Telecommunications  PLC  — 
business  users  said  they  worry 
that  the  new  megacarriers  will 
Telco  contracts,  page  84 


problems  by  installing  packaged 
software. 

But  many  analysts  are  now 
saying  they  see  no  evidence  of 
that.  The  explanation:  Although 
a  desire  to  avoid 
year  2000  fixes  on 
homegrown  appli¬ 
cations  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  prod  ERP  pro¬ 
jects  to  life,  users  have  plenty  of 
other  pressing  business  reasons 
for  buying  packaged  software. 


ing  investors  of  a  weaker-than- 
expected  quarter  —  its  sixth  in 
a  row  —  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  company  last  week  said  it 
is  asking  about  2,400  midlevel 
managers  to  take  a  temporary 
5%  pay  cut. 

The  move  is  part  of  a  cost- 
containment  effort  that  includes 
closing  HP’s  U.S.  offices  for 
four  days  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Day  as  well  as 
cutbacks  in  travel  and  hiring. 

Although  HP’s  financial  re¬ 
sults  have  been  lower  than  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  past  18 
months,  the  company  has  con- 
HP,  page  85 


In  fact,  year  2000  fixes  didn’t 
even  make  the  list  of  top  ERP 
incentives  in  a  recent  survey  of 
50  information  technology  exec¬ 
utives  by  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Get- 
ERP  page  84 

TRW  future 
linked  to  key 
IT  projects 

By  Bob  Wallace 


trw,  inc.  last  week  announced 
sizable  layoffs,  plant  closings 
and  spending  cuts  aimed  at 
boosting  profitability  while  cut¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  its  automotive 
products.  Industry  observers 
were  quick  to  link  several  key 
information  technology  projects 
to  the  future  of  the  automotive 
supplier. 

TRW  is  in  good  health  over¬ 
all,  analysts  said.  The  automo¬ 
tive  unit,  which  accounted  for 
$7  billion  of  TRW’s  S12  billion 
in  total  revenue  last  year,  is  also 
profitable  and  in  good  shape, 
but  it  posted  decreases  in  sales 
and  operating  profits  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1998. 

“We’re  under  tremendous 
TRW,  page  85 


©Keep  both  eyes  open 

wide  -  before  you  approach 

E-commerce  suites. 

These  all-in-one  prod¬ 
ucts  are  still  immature.  A 
review  of  representative 
suites  from  IBM,  OpenMarket 
and  Microsoft  shows  that  these 
suites  are  getting  easier  to  use. 
but  they  do  have  some  installa¬ 
tion  and  usability  glitches. 

Review  Center,  page  60 
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HP  tightens  its  belt 

►  Low  commodity  profit  margins  force  cuts 


LUCENT  DEFINITY  ECS  The  more  locations  your  company  has,  the  more  challenging  the  question: 

How  can  people  easily  share  information,  ideas  and  resources  at  the  same  time,  even  if  they're  not  in  the  same 
place?  That's  why  DEFINITY  ECS  continues  to  evolve.  Not  only  does  it  integrate  voice,  data  and  video,  but  new 
enhancements  allow  your  employees,  as  well  as  vendors,  to  share  and  modify  information  in  real  time.  No 
matter  where  they  are  or  what  network  they're  using.  This  means 
increased  productivity.  And  bottom  line  results.  Backed  by  Bell  Labs, 

DEFINITY  ECS  gives  you  assured  reliability.  It's  also  flexible  enough 
to  suit  your  needs  now  and  in  the  future.  And,  of  course,  it's  Year  2000 
compliant.  Plus,  we'll  be  there  all  along  the  way  to  keep  it  performing 
optimally  for  you.  In  order  to  find  out  more  about  DEFINITY  ECS, 
call  your  local  Lucent  representative  or  1-800-221-1223,  and  ask  for 

extension  356  We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work: 


lucent  Technologies 

Bel1  Lai)s  lr> novations 

211  Mt.  Airy  Road 
Basking  Ridge,  Nj  07920 

nttp.V/wmv.Jucent.com 
1-800-221-1223  exi.356 
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Imagine  240  pounds  of  buffed 
Gates.  Why  not?  Image  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  IS  needs  a  makeover. 

In  Depth,  page  66 


In  Seattle,  hiring  managers  re¬ 
veal  the  agony  of  recruiting  in 
the  shadow  of  Microsoft. 

Regional  Scope,  page  71 


Asking  some  hard-nosed  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  job  interview  can 
help  you  find  the  ri 
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Year  2000  isn't  the  big  driver  of  cor¬ 
porate  application  purchases  after  all,  analysts 
say.  1 

Paul  Gillin  catches  up  with  a  millennium- 
bug  crusader  who  first  brought  the  problem  to 
the  public  in  1984.  33 

Fred  Craig  is  trying  to  help  the  entire 
auto  industry  —  and  partners  in  related  in¬ 


dustries  —  win  the  mil¬ 
lennium  war.  39 


A  three-month  delay  in  a  medical  payment 
system  because  of  government  year  2000  work 
has  doctors  and  hospitals  riled.  40 

The  FAA  claims  that  another  of  its  air  traf¬ 
fic  control  systems  has  proved  year  2000-ready, 
but  IBM  and  others  aren't  so  sure.  53 


News  summary  for  senior  managers 


■  Laptops  are  hot  in  more  ways  than  one.  Last  year,  a 
billion  dollars’  worth  were  stolen.  The  machines  are 
easy  to  resell,  making  them  a  hit  with  muggers,  hijack¬ 
ers  and  burglars.  By  some  estimates,  this  crime  wave 
pads  the  price  of  each  laptop  sold  by  $150.  Moreover, 
many  thefts  are  inside  jobs.  Large  corporations  are  in¬ 
stituting  policies  to  address  the  problem.  Page  i 


■  As  last  week’s  Bell  Atlantic/ 
GTE  merger  piles  into  the 
AT&T/British  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  alliance,  network  man¬ 
agers  should  bone  up  on  writ¬ 
ing  service  contracts  to  their 
advantage.  Analysts  say  the 
new  megacarriers  may  favor 
stockholders  over  customers, 
so  new  services  may  be  de¬ 
layed.  Page  l 

■  Along  with  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  come  under 
heavy  fire  for  its  stumbling  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem.  So  when  the  FAA  abruptly 
announced  last  week  that  it  has 
tested  40  of  its  elderly  IBM  air- 
traffic  control  mainframes  and 
found  them  millennium-ready, 
skepticism  reigned.  Page  53 

■  PeopleSoft  became  the  No.  2 
ERP  vendor  largely  by  focusing 
on  markets  in  which  SAP,  the 
undisputed  No.  l,  didn’t  play. 
Now,  the  companies  are  step¬ 
ping  onto  each  other’s  turf;  SAP 
is  filling  its  human  resources 
gaps,  while  PeopleSoft  is  up¬ 
ping  its  manufacturing  applica¬ 
tions.  Look  for  the  ERP  leaders 
to  lock  horns  more  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Page  17 

■  Many  companies  installing 
packaged  applications  such  as 
SAP’s  R/3  are  weighting  their 
project  teams  much  more  to¬ 
ward  business  users  than  IT 
workers.  The  reason:  Their  top 
to-do  item  is  getting  the  busi¬ 


ness  ready  for  the  technology. 
Page  39 

■Signing  bonuses  are  now 
common  in  filling  nearly  any  IS 
position.  In  today’s  shark-tank 
job  market,  you  may  need  to 
grease  a  raw  Web  developer 
$2,000;  an  experienced  app-dev 
manager  may  run  you  $10,000 
or  more.  Page  67 

■  Bonuses  notwithstanding, 
money  is  seldom  the  crucial 
factor  when  IS  workers  change 
jobs.  Two  recent  studies  indi¬ 
cate  exhaustion,  projects  in  tur¬ 
moil  and  career  bottlenecks  are 
all  more  important  than  salary 
in  predicting  whether  IS  em¬ 
ployees  will  stay  or  go.  Throw¬ 
ing  money  at  dissatisfied  work¬ 
ers  is  futile  in  the  long  run. 

Page  4 

■  In  a  bold  —  some  said 
unprecedented  —  move,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  brought  a  counterclaim 
against  the  20  states  suing  it 
for  antitrust.  The  company 
argues  that  because  its  Win¬ 
dows  products  are  protected  by 
federal  copyright  law,  state  laws 
regulating  anticompetitive  be¬ 
havior  shouldn’t  apply.  Legal 
experts  say  the  maneuver  will 
probably  fail.  Page  8 

■  The  long-promised  sub- 
$1,000  PC  has  landed  in  the 
real  world.  Corporate  IS  shops 
are  nabbing  Pentium-  or  even 
Pentium  ll-based  machines  at 
that  magic  price  point.  Page  53 
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rate  nets  sidestep  E-mail  bug 


►  'Long  filename’ flaw  can  be  detected  by  many  virus  scanning  gateways 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 

a  security  flaw  found  last 
week  in  some  Microsoft  and 
Netscape  E-mail  programs  is 
definitely  cause  for  concern  for 
millions  of  users  —  but  it  isn’t 
exactly  Armageddon  in  a  file 
attachment,  analysts  said. 

Despite  the  hype  surrounding 
the  bug,  it  isn’t  likely  to  present 
huge  problems  right  now  for 
most  corporate  users,  said 
Philip  Carden,  a  managing  con- 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


in  today’s  tight  labor  market, 
a  lot  of  IS  departments  are 
throwing  money  at  people  in 
hopes  of  holding  on  to  scarce 
talent. 

But  are  they  actually  doing 
more  harm  than  good?  Evi¬ 
dence  is  mounting  that  money 
won’t  make  information  sys¬ 
tems  staffers  stay  put  and  that 
they  usually  don’t  leave  over 
pay. 

A  study  of  40  companies  to 
be  published  this  fall  by  The 
Concours  Group,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  in  King- 


Source:  The  Concours  Group.  Kingwood,  Texas 

wood,  Texas,  detected  several 
triggers  that  increase  the  risk 
that  an  IS  employee  will  leave. 
They  include  assignment  to  a 
long-term  project,  exhaustion 
and  turmoil  on  a  project  team 
or  in  the  company. 

Separately,  a  recent  study  of 
250  IS  professionals  who  had 
switched  jobs  in  the  past  year 
bv  The  Hay  Group,  a  consulting 
firm  in  New  York,  showed  that 
v.U'fots  v.  .-■:<•  most  likely  to  leave 
tor  career  advancement.  But 
71  >  oi  respondents  said  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  work  was  a  key  factor 
in  their  move,  and  57%  said 


sultant  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.,  an  international 
business  and  technology  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Newton,  Mass. 

That’s  because  most  compa¬ 
nies  use  virus  scanning  soft¬ 
ware,  both  as  part  of  their  stan¬ 
dard  desktop  configurations  and 
as  gateways  at  the  perimeter  of 
their  networks,  he  explained. 

The  gateways,  which  are  be¬ 
ing  recognized  more  widely  as  a 
second  line  of  defense  against 
such  viruses,  could  be  adjusted 


they  placed  a  lot  of  value  on  a 
clearly  developed  career  plan. 

"The  excessive  turnover  we’re 
seeing  in  many  IS  departments 
is  a  result  of  problems  in  the 
organization,”  said  Nick  Vitalari, 
vice  president  of  The  Concours 
Group.  “The  current  job  market 
is  just  making  it  easier  for  [IS 
staffers]  to  do  something  about 
it.”  Turnover  is  costly  and  can 
derail  business-critical  projects. 

The  Concours  study  revealed 
that  companies  with  the  lowest 
turnover  tended  to  have  pro¬ 
grams  that  focused  on  individ¬ 
ual  career  development.  Those 
firms  also  were  good  at  antici¬ 


pating  IS  staffing  needs  and 
staying  abreast  of  what  types  of 
IS  skills  other  companies  in 
their  area  were  hiring.  That 
helped  them  determine  how 
scarce  talent  would  be. 

Those  companies  also  were 
willing  to  build  project  sched¬ 
ules  that  weren’t  based  on  fiscal 
calendars  and  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  the  flexibility  to  rotate  peo¬ 
ple  and  avoid  burnout. 

Accounting  and  consulting 
giant  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in 
Montvale,  N.J.,  saw  its  retention 
rate  improve  almost  20%  in 
one  year  after  implementing  a 


to  accommodate  for  any  E-mail 
flaws  that  are  discovered,  Car¬ 
den  said. 

Several  security  software 
companies  are  responding  to 
the  glitch  by  upgrading  their 
products  to  handle  it.  World- 
Talk,  Inc.  last  week  said 
it  will  update  its  WorldSecure 
Server  E-mail  security  soft¬ 
ware  to  handle  the  filename 
flaw. 

And  Network  Associates,  Inc. 
said  it  will  update  its  Net  Tools 


career  development  program. 
The  effort  includes  regular 
meetings  with  a  partner  in  the 
firm  to  discuss  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  what  is  expected  of 
them,  said  Mary  Sullivan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources. 

“We  cannot  let  our  people  be 
talking  to  headhunters  more 
than  they  are  talking  to  our 
partners,”  she  said. 

The  Concours  Group  re¬ 
search  also  suggests  that  the  in¬ 
creasingly  common  practice  of 
hiring  contract  workers  has 
backfired  at  some  sites. 

“If  everybody  is  working  lots 
of  overtime  but  the  contractors 
are  getting  paid  100  bucks  an 
hour  and  staffers  are  getting 
nothing,  that  creates  resent¬ 
ment,”  said  David  Dell,  author 
of  the  Concours  study. 

Dell  said  some  companies  in 
the  study  had  begun  paying 
overtime  to  staff  programmers 
to  even  things  out. 

The  problem  with  doling  out 
money  is  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
things  equitable  in  the  eyes  of 
employees,  according  to  the 
Concours  researchers. 

For  example.  Pinnacle 
Brands,  Inc.,  a  sports  trading 
card  company  in  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas,  recently  adjusted  salaries 
for  IS  staffers  with  hot  skills, 
such  as  administrators  for  Ora¬ 
cle  databases  and  Lotus  Notes 
servers.  “But  we  can’t  afford  to 
do  it  across  the  board,”  said 
Dan  Barth,  the  company’s  vice 
president  and  chief  information 
officer. 

Barth  is  concerned  about  how 
that  might  affect  workers  in 
other  areas.  □ 


Getting  staff  in  the  first 
place  requires  sign-on 
bonuses  these  days.  Page  67 


Secure  network  security  prod¬ 
ucts  to  address  the  problem. 

The  so-called  “long  filename” 
bug  —  discovered  in  testing  last 
month  by  Finland’s  Oulu  Uni¬ 
versity  Secure  Programming 
Group  —  has  thus  far  been  con¬ 
fined  to  testing  labs. 

Neither  Microsoft  Corp. 
nor  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  officials  have  received 
customer  complaints  about  it, 
but  both  promptly  posted  soft¬ 
ware  patches  to  their  World 
Wide  Web  sites  last  week  (see 
story  at  right). 

However,  Paul  Thurrott,  a 
systems  administrator  at  Big 
Tent  Media  Labs,  Inc.,  a  media 
company  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
said  he  considers  the  problem 
to  be  quite  serious. 

DIFFERENT  VIEW 

“Most  E-mail  bugs  involve 
attachments  embedded  in  the 
message.  This  one  seems  more 
insidious  because  you  can 
become  infected  just  by  viewing 
or  opening  the  document,”  he 
said.  His  company  uses  Outlook 
98,  one  of  the  affected  mail  pro¬ 
grams,  to  link  thousands  of 
users. 

The  company  works  with 
more  than  a  dozen  large  pub¬ 
lishing  companies,  helping 
them  post  their  information  on 
the  Web.  Thurrott  said  Big  Tent 
would  deploy  the  fix  that 
Microsoft  made  available  at  its 
Web  site  last  week. 

E-mail  has  become  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  choice  for  some  virus 
writers,  analysts  said,  and  the 
latest  problem  just  strengthens 
the  argument  that  companies 
should  install  virus  scanning 
software.  But  such  bugs  are  on 
a  list  of  security  worries  at 
many  large  companies. 

OTHER  WORRIES 

“The  flaw  is  threatening  as  a 
tool  for  evil  hackers,  but  I  think 
there  are  far  more  serious  cor¬ 
porate  security  issues  going  on 
at  companies,”  said  David  Card, 
an  analyst  at  Jupiter  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  a  New  York-based 
consultancy. 

Those  issues  include  protect¬ 
ing  user  passwords  and  control¬ 
ling  Internet  activities  among 
employees.  But  even  for  con¬ 
sumers,  spam  is  probably  a  big¬ 
ger  problem,  he  said. 

Analysts  saw  more  potential 
threat  for  Netscape  Mail  users 
because  Communicator/Naviga¬ 
tor  has  a  place  on  corporate 
desktops.  Outlook  Express,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  largely  a  con¬ 


sumer  product.  And  because 
the  product  is  still  fairly  new, 
companies  haven’t  fully  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  Outlook  98,  analysts  said. 
Rather,  they  are  using  an 
Exchange  server  for  messaging, 
Carden  said.  Older  versions  of 
Outlook  aren’t  susceptible  to  the 
filename  bug.  □ 

Bug  patches 

What  is  this  long  filename 
bug? 

The  E-mail  glitch  occurs 
when  a  user  receives  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  download,  launch 
or  view  a  file  attachment  that 
has  a  filename  of  more  than 
200  characters.  That  can 
cause  the  E-mail  application 
to  shut  down.  Once  the  appli¬ 
cation  has  crashed,  a  hacker 
could  embed  at  the  end  of 
the  long  filename  malicious 
code  that  can  damage  the 
recipient’s  hard  drive  or  run 
arbitrary  code  in  the  com¬ 
puter’s  memory. 

What  is  the  response  from 
Microsoft? 

On  its  security  Web  page 
(www.microsoft.com/security), 
Microsoft  posted  software 
patches  that  address  the  file¬ 
name  bug  in  its  Outlook  98 
and  Outlook  Express  clients. 
The  flaw  affects  Outlook  98 
on  Windows  platforms,  and 
Outlook  Express  with  Internet 
Explorer  4.0  and  4.01  on  Win¬ 
dows  platforms,  Solaris  and 
the  Macintosh. 

What  about  Netscape? 

Netscape  officials  last  week 
posted  a  notice  about  the 
problem  to  its  Web  site 
(www.netscape.com)  and  will 
post  a  patch  for  Windows  NT 
and  Windows  versions  of  its 
Navigator  browser  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  flaw 
affects  mail  and  news  compo¬ 
nents  of  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cator  4.0  through  4.05,  and 
the  Netscape  Communicator 
4.5  beta  release,  on  Windows 
platforms.  The  company  said 
Macintosh  and  Unix  versions 
of  Communicator  aren’t  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack. 

Any  advice  for  users? 

Download  the  fixes  from 
either  the  Netscape  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Web  sites.  Netscape 
users  should  refrain  from 
using  the  File  menu  when  a 
message  is  selected.  Clicking 
on  the  File  menu  could  trig¬ 
ger  an  attack  if  an  over-long 
filename  is  part  of  a  mail 
attachment. 

—  Roberta  Fusaro 


Study:  Money  can't  buy  IT  loyalty 


BEST  RETENTION  PRACTICES 


1.  Help  employees  develop  individualized  career  plans 

2.  Give  employees  work  that  they  like 

3.  Tell  employees  how  their  work  is  important  to 
the  business 

4.  Be  willing  to  pay  salaries  near  the  top  of  the  market 

5.  Use  flex-time  and  other  rewards  besides  monetary 
compensation 


IT  is  a  new  generation  of  management  software  that’s  unlike 
anything  you’ve  ever  seen  before. 

IT  is  a  family  of  best-of-breed  solutions  that  can  tackle  all  of 
your  network  and  systems  management  challenges. 

IT's  smart.  IT's  new.  IT’s  different. 

Call  for  information  and  you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

Because  this  really  is,  as  good  as  IT  gets. 

Call  1-888-864-2368  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Users  get  the  skinny  on  security 

►  Firewalls  key  topic  of  Black  Hat  hackers 


By  Laura  DiDio 

users  attending  last  week’s 
Black  Hat  Briefings  ’98  in  Las 
Vegas  came  away  wiser  and 
more  wary  about  the  state  of 
their  network  security. 

“I  came  in  thinking  I  was 
pretty  knowledgeable.  I’m  com¬ 
ing  away  with  an  overall  sense 
of  paranoia.  In  fact,  I  don’t 
think  I  can  be  too  paranoid 
about  my  network  security  — 
not  after  all  the  new  techniques 
I  learned  about  hacking,”  said 
Steve  Morrison,  a  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Jones  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
institutional  investment  firm 
that  manages  nearly  $1  trillion 
in  assets  annually. 

This  year’s  hot  buttons, 
according  to  the  assorted  secu¬ 
rity  experts  and  hackers  at 
the  conference,  included  fire¬ 
walls,  remote  access  and  virtual 
private  networks,  internetwork¬ 
ing  security  and  Windows  NT, 
which  has  become  a  hacker 
favorite  in  the  past  year,  ex¬ 
perts  said. 

The  state  of  firewall  security 
is  “shameful,”  and  “businesses 
are  doomed,”  said  Network 
Flight  Recorder,  Inc.  President 
and  CEO  Marcus  Ranum,  who 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


the  u.s.  navy’s  Smart  Ship  trial 
program  is  moving  full  speed 
ahead  despite  a  software  glitch 
aboard  the  cruiser  USS  York¬ 
town  last  September  that  left  the 
ship  without  propulsion  at  sea 
for  nearly  three  hours. 

The  Smart  Ship  program  was 
conceived  in  1995  amid  defense 
budget  cuts  as  a  way  to  reduce 
the  crew  needed  aboard  a  ship 
by  automating  several  func¬ 
tions,  Navy  officials  said.  The 
trial  program  aboard  the  York¬ 
town ,  on  which  13%  of  the  crew 
and  30%  of  the  workload  have 
been  reduced,  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  four  other  cruisers. 

Official  Navy  reaction  to  the 
Yorktown  incident  is  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  learning  experience  and 
posed  no  danger.  Despite  that 
confidence,  two  Navy  personnel 
expressed  concerns  about  using 
Smart  Ship  technology. 

“1  don't  have  any  faith  in 
[Smart  Ship  systems]  yet,”  said 


is  generally  credited  with  creat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  network  fire¬ 
walls.  Still,  there  is  a  saving 
grace  in  that  for  security  admin¬ 
istrators,  “you’ll  always  have  job 
security,”  he  said. 


Noted  hacker  Mudge 
discussed  techniques  used 
to  break  in  to  Windows  NT 

Ranum  also  took  a  variety  of 
software  vendors  to  task.  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Ranum  said,  is  notori¬ 
ous  for  releasing  bad  code. 

Six  user  attendees  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Computerworld  said 
that,  as  administrators,  they 
know  it  is  up  to  them  to  pro¬ 
perly  turn  on  and  configure  the 
security  mechanisms  within  NT. 
But  the  users  said  they  were 
still  surprised  at  how  many  new 


Pat  Carlin,  an  engineering  tech¬ 
nician  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Sur¬ 
face  Force  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  an 
interview  last  week.  Anthony 
DiGiorgio,  a  civilian  engineer  in 
the  fleet,  wrote  an  article  in 
June  for  the  Naval  Institute’s 
Proceedings  magazine  that  ques¬ 
tioned  why  computers  running 
Windows  NT  4.0  on  the  York- 
town  weren’t  designed  to  toler¬ 
ate  simple  failures  such  as  the 
one  that  caused  the  problem. 

LOST  AT  SEA 

The  Yorktown  lost  control  of 
its  propulsion  system  Sept.  21 
during  maneuvers  off  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coast.  A  computer  system 
outage  occurred  when  a  pro¬ 
gram  administrator  onboard 
entered  a  zero  in  a  data  field  for 
a  fuel  valve  control,  and  the 
control  system  froze,  fleet  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  week. 

The  Navy  will  train  its  staff 
to  avoid  such  mistakes  in 
the  future,  and  software  is  be¬ 
ing  written  to  prevent  such  a 


techniques  there  are  for  hacking 
the  operating  system. 

“I  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as 
I  could  about  Windows  NT  pen¬ 
etration  testing,  and  I  did.  NT  is 
like  Swiss  cheese:  It’s  got  a  lot 
of  holes,”  said  Cedric  Welch,  in¬ 
formation  systems  auditor  at 
Union  Pacific  Corp.  in  Omaha. 
The  parent  company  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  has  25,000 
users. 

Welch  said  he  appreciated  the 
chance  to  query  noted  hacker 
Mudge  of  the  Boston-based 
LOpht  group,  on  his  published 
LOphtcrack  techniques  for 
hacking  into  NT  via  software 
tools  and  remote  access. 

Welch  said  he  would  pore 
over  his  network  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  to  “shore  up  all  the 
holes.  . .  .  It’s  been  a  good  expe¬ 
rience.  I  feel  empowered.  Now 
I’m  going  to  put  it  to  use.” 

GROWING  IMPORTANCE 

The  conference,  sponsored  by 
Secure  Computing  Corp.,  drew 
about  360  corporate  and  gov¬ 
ernment  security  professionals 
from  as  far  away  as  Egypt  and 
Australia.  That  was  triple 
the  number  that  attended  last 
year,  said  Jeff  Moss,  director  of 
Secure’s  risk-assessment  group. 

Moss,  a  28-year-old  former 
hacker  —  Dark  Tangent  — 


mishap  from  happening  again, 
according  to  a  memo  issued 
one  month  after  the  incident  by 
Vice  Adm.  Henry  Giffin. 

The  Yorktown,  commissioned 
in  1984,  is  so  far  the  only  ship 
in  the  Smart  Ship  program 
retrofitted  with  off-the-shelf 
computers. 

Despite  the  Yorktown  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Navy  plans  to  use 
Smart  Ship  technology,  includ¬ 
ing  Windows  NT  4.0  servers, 
on  four  other  Ticonderoga-class 
cruisers.  In  May,  the  Navy 
awarded  Litton  Integrated  Sys- 


founded  the  Black  Hat  confer¬ 
ence  six  years  ago  “to  strip  away 
vendor  hype  and  let  real  users 
come  face-to-face  with  real 
hackers  who  could  tell  them 
where  the  biggest  threats  lie.” 

Black  Hat  Briefings  is  notable 
for  the  high  level  of  speaker 
talent  it  attracts,  including 
Ranum  and  Bruce  Schneier, 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  cryptog¬ 
raphers,  who  runs  Counterpane 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


American  express  co.  and  Visa 
International,  Inc.  have  formed 
a  joint  venture  that  will  focus 
on  developing  applications 
for  smart  cards  in  a  move  that 
could  spur  use  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  U.S. 

The  companies  hope  that 
their  smart-card  applications 
will  become  the  standards  for 
the  electronic-commerce  indus¬ 
try,  though  their  goal  is  to  de¬ 
sign  open  interfaces  that  will 
support  competitors’  systems. 

Banksys  SA  in  Belgium  and 
ERG  Ltd.  in  Australia  are  also 
partners  in  the  venture,  called 
Proton  World  International.  The 
company  will  continue  to 
develop  and  license  smart-card 


terns  Corp.  in  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif.,  a  $138  million  contract  to 
provide  those  upgrades,  said 
Cmdr.  John  Singley,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Sur¬ 
face  Force  in  Norfolk. 

“The  Smart  Ship  program  is 
full  speed  ahead,  as  we  say,  and 
the  recent  contract  award  shows 
that,”  Singley  said.  “This  one  in¬ 
cident  [in  September]  was  not  a 
defining  moment,  and  the  ship 
was  not  in  danger  when  it  lost 
propulsion.  It  was  human  error. 
.  .  .  I’m  glad  it  happened.  We 
learned  from  it.”  □ 


Systems,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 

Then  there  are  the  hackers. 
Ray  Kaplan,  an  information 
security  professional  at  Secure, 
ran  a  “Meet  the  Enemy”  panel 
in  which  security  administrators 
came  face-to-face  with  the  very 
people  —  such  as  Mudge, 
Dildog  and  Jericho  —  who 
publish  various  hacks  into  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
and  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare.  □ 


applications  that  were  originally 
developed  by  Banksys,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Proton  electronic  purse 
application  used  by  30  million 
people  globally. 

Smart  cards  look  like  credit 
cards  but  have  an  embedded 
chip  to  store  and  process  infor¬ 
mation.  They  can  be  used  to 
store  applications  or  informa¬ 
tion  —  such  as  a  private  key  for 
encryption  —  that  might  not  be 
secure  on  a  hard  drive.  They 
also  can  securely  hold  credit  in¬ 
formation  or  electronic  cash. 

NECESSARY  TOOL 

Matthew  Kovar,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  said  smart  cards  will  be¬ 
come  essential  as  companies 
deploy  electronic-commerce  ap¬ 
plications  for  which  “user  name 
and  password  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
equate  security.” 

Jim  Balderston,  an  analyst  at 
Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  said  establish¬ 
ing  a  smart-card  standard  — 
particularly  in  the  more  desir¬ 
able  multifunction  smart-card 
arena  —  might  entice  more 
people  to  use  them. 

Credit-card  companies  have 
been  reluctant  to  push  multi¬ 
function  smart  cards  because 
they  dilute  the  credit-card  com¬ 
pany’s  brand  by  replacing  tradi¬ 
tional  credit  cards.  But  the 
move  by  New  York-based  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  and  Foster  City, 
Calif.-based  Visa  indicates  that 
these  firms  believe  they  have 
more  to  gain  with  smart  cards 
than  they  have  to  lose,  he  said. 

“If  you  have  a  multifunction 
smart  card,  you  can  use  it  to 
gain  entry  to  your  office,  take 
money  out  of  the  bank  and  ride 
mass  transit,”  Balderston  said. 

Proton  World  International 
isn’t  alone  in  trying  to  set  a 
smart-card  applications  stan¬ 
dard.  MasterCard  International, 
Inc.  supports  the  Mondex  elec¬ 
tronic  purse  system,  which  ana¬ 
lysts  said  isn’t  as  widespread  as 
the  Proton  system.  □ 


Smart  Ship  trial  hits  snag 

►  Navy  still  confident  of  program’s  potential 


1 


The  USS  Yorktown  incident  hasn't  mired  the  Smart  Ship 
program.  Navy  officials  saw  it  as  a  learning  experience 


Amex/Visa  deal  to  push 
smart-card  technology 
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osoft  opts  for  copyright  defense 


►  Daring  tact  says  federal  copyright  law  supersedes  state  antitrust  laws 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 


Microsoft  corp.  last  week 
brought  a  counterclaim  against 
the  20  states  suing  it,  accusing 
them  of  illegally  trying  to  apply 
state  antitrust  laws  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  federally  protected 
products. 

The  tactic  is  dar¬ 
ing  —  some  say 
unprecedented  — 
and  not  likely  to  be  a  winner, 
legal  experts  said. 

Specifically,  the  Redmond, 
Wash.-based  vendor  said  the 
Windows  95  and  Windows  98 
operating  systems  —  the  latter 
of  which  is  targeted  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit  —  are  copyrighted 
works. 

As  such,  they  are  protected  by 
federal  copyright  law,  which 
gives  the  copyright  owner  rights 
that  Microsoft  said  should  out¬ 
weigh  state  laws  regulating  an¬ 
ticompetitive  behavior. 

LEGITIMATE  PROTECTION? 

For  example,  Microsoft’s  con¬ 
tracts  with  PC  makers  are 
under  fire  for  prohibiting  the 
hardware  vendors  from  modify¬ 
ing  Windows  screens  to  their 
liking.  But  Microsoft  argued 
that  copyright  protections  let  it 
license  Windows  98  “in  unal¬ 
tered  form.” 

Microsoft  is  asking  that  all 
the  claims  brought  against  it 


under  state  laws  be  dropped. 
Federal  claims  would  still  stand. 

“This  is  an  unprecedented  ar¬ 
gument,”  said  Hillard  Sterling, 
an  antitrust  lawyer  at  Gordon  & 
Glickson  PC  in  Chicago. 

Microsoft  is  arguing  that  it 
gets  immunity  from  state  laws 
by  virtue  of  hold¬ 
ing  federal  copy¬ 
rights,  but  it  “prob¬ 
ably  will  fail,” 
Sterling  said. 

“What  Microsoft  is  saying  is 
that  state  law  claims  can’t  attack 
or  interfere  with  any  business 
practice  that  involves  the  use  or 
distribution  of  a  copyrighted 
work,”  said  Dana  Hayter,  an 
antitrust  and  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  lawyer  at  Fenwick  &  West 
LLP  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

But  simply  because  a  product 
is  copyrighted  under  federal  law 
doesn’t  mean  it  isn’t  subject  to 
state  antitrust  laws,  Hayter  said. 
“Microsoft  is  not  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  [in  that  argument]  because 
there’s  no  strong  legal  founda¬ 
tion  for  it,”  he  said.  “And  as  a 
practical  matter,  you’d  be  saying 
that  no  states  can  regulate  soft¬ 
ware.” 

A  Microsoft  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  how 
risky  a  strategy  this  is,  but  did 
say,  “We  wouldn’t  bring  the 
claim  unless  we  believe  it’s 
based  in  fact  and  in  law.” 

The  states,  however,  “disagree 


with  the  contention  that  copy¬ 
right  law  gives  [Microsoft]  ex¬ 
emption  or  immunity  from 
state  antitrust  law,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  states 
leading  the  case.  He  added  that 
states  also  have  the  right  to  en¬ 
force  federal  antitrust  laws  and 
that  they  indeed  filed  both  state 
and  federal  antitrust  claims 
against  Microsoft. 

The  counterclaim  was  part  of 
court  papers  Microsoft  filed  last 
week  in  response  to  a  com¬ 
bined  antitrust  suit  filed  by  the 
states  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  That  suit  is  set  for 
trial  Sept.  8. 

Though  the  separate  suits 
filed  by  the  states  and  Justice 
Department  were  combined,  it 
is  to  Microsoft’s  advantage  to 
try  to  wipe  out  any  state-level 
claims,  Sterling  said.  That’s 
because  if  Microsoft  loses,  it 
would  have  to  face  an  array  of 
penalties  because  antitrust  laws 
in  the  20  states  suing  it  differ, 
he  said. 

DENIES  WRONGDOING 

In  its  24-page  response,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  denied  all  allegations  in 
the  suit,  specifically  rejecting 
the  idea  that  two  June  1995 
meetings  with  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  were  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  collude  with  its  rival  to 
divide  the  Internet  software 


market.  Other  arguments  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

■  Microsoft  couldn’t  have  bun¬ 
dled  its  World  Wide  Web  brows¬ 
er  with  Windows  to  crush 
Netscape  because  Microsoft 
planned  to  add  Internet  features 
to  Windows  long  before 
Netscape  became  a  company. 

■  Microsoft’s  contracts  with  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers  aren’t 
“exclusionary,”  because  they 
don’t  block  Netscape’s  compet¬ 
ing  browser  from  being  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 


■  Microsoft’s  contracts  with  PC 
makers  don’t  illegally  restrict 
them  from  customizing  Win¬ 
dows;  Microsoft  is  willing  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  ways  to  alter  Windows 
screens. 

In  a  motion  for  preliminary 
injunction,  the  governments 
have  asked  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  to  ei¬ 
ther  order  Microsoft  to  stop 
bundling  its  Internet  Explorer 
browser  with  Windows  or  force 
the  vendor  to  ship  Netscape’s 
browser  with  Windows. 

Jackson  plans  to  hear  oral  ar¬ 
guments  about  that  proposal  on 
the  same  day  the  trial  starts.  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  written  response  to  the 
motion  is  due  next  Monday.  □ 


Microsoft  loses  round  in  Caldera  suit 

Caldera,  Inc.,  a  small  operating  system  company  in  Orem,  Utah, 
has  won  a  big  round  in  its  private  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
Microsoft.  Last  week,  Microsoft  was  ordered  to  turn  over  Win¬ 
dows  95  source  code  to  Caldera  lawyers  by  this  week. 

Caldera  wants  to  study  Windows  95  source  code  for  evidence 
to  bolster  its  case,  but  Microsoft  objected,  saying  the  code  is 
confidential. 

In  its  1996  suit,  Caldera  accused  Microsoft  of  making  false 
statements  that  exaggerated  some  Windows  compatibility  prob¬ 
lems  with  Caldera’s  DR-DOS  operating  system  and  of  deliberately 
programming  Windows  not  to  work  well  with  DR-DOS.  The  suit  is 
slated  for  trial  next  year. 

Novell,  Inc.,  which  owned  DR-DOS  before  Caldera,  had  for 
years  grumbled  about  allegedly  anticompetitive  business  practices 
used  by  Microsoft’s  MS-DOS  operating  system  unit.  Novell  had 
collected  documents  related  to  the  cause  but  never  filed  a  law¬ 
suit.  When  Caldera  bought  DR-DOS  in  1996,  it  did. 

In  a  related  order,  Federal  judge  Ron  Boyce  told  Novell  it  must 
give  Microsoft  those  documents,  which  Microsoft  subpoenaed 
last  month.  Microsoft  wants  the  documents  to  help  it  prepare  for 
its  federal  antitrust  trial  Sept.  8. 

—  Kim  S.  Nash 


ANTITRUST 

CASE 


Online  licenses  lack  standards  and  user  interest 


►  Developers  team  up  to  configure  system 


By  David  Orenstein 


despite  the  promise  of  online 
license  distribution  to  provide 
quick  access  and  deployment, 
software  publishers  and  re¬ 
sellers  are  still  looking  for  a 
standard  while  many  corporate 
customers  seek  out  a  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  adopt  it. 

Industry  insiders  said  the 
move  toward  electronic  software 
distribution  will  be  helped  along 
somewhat  by  a  marketing  and 
technology  partnership  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Globe¬ 
trotter  Software,  Inc.,  a  license 
monitoring  and  enforcement 
software  vendor  in  San  Jose, 
>  ai’.f.,  and  Preview  Systems, 
hii  .  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  which 
makes  electronic  software  distri¬ 
bution  software. 


The  two  companies  plan  to 
release  a  system  by  year’s  end 
that  lets  customers  configure 
and  download  licenses  over  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Customers 
would  download  encrypted  soft¬ 
ware  from  various  online  stores 
and  unlock  the  software  using 
the  licenses. 

GROWING  NUMBERS 

Today,  more  than  18%  of  soft¬ 
ware  publishers  sell  and  distrib¬ 
ute  full  versions  of  their  soft¬ 
ware  over  the  Web,  according  to 
a  recent  Software  Publishers 
Association  (SPA)  survey. 

Last  year,  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
projected  that  84%  of  software 
publishers  expect  electronic 
software  distribution  to  ac¬ 
count  for  about  50%  of 


their  sales  by  2001. 

Perhaps  by  then  the  industry 
will  have  changed  the  mind  of 
users  such  as  Andrew  Drooker, 
director  of  infrastructure  and 
technology  at  Turner  Broadcast- 

Today,  more  than  18% 
of  software  publishers 
sell  and  distribute  full 
versions  of  their 
software  over  the  Web. 

ing  System,  Inc.’s  sales  unit, 
which  generates  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  for  cable 
television  channels  owner  Ted 
Turner  sold  to  Time  Warner, 
Inc.  earlier  this  year. 

Drooker  said  he  saves  time 


using  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Systems 
Management  Server  to  electron¬ 
ically  distribute  software  to 
clients  in-house,  but  he  doesn’t 
trust  the  Web  as  a  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  software. 

BITTER  TASTE 

“I’d  still  like  that  CD.  You  get 
bitten  once,  and  that’s  all  it 
takes,”  Drooker  said,  recalling 
how  he  once  had  to  rebuild  a 
server  that  was  caused  to  crash 
by  a  corrupt  file  in  a  down¬ 
loaded  copy  of  a  service  pack 
for  Windows  NT  Version  4.0. 

Drooker  said  buying  software 
licenses  online  would  work  only 
if  he  could  still  make  that  trans¬ 
action  with  a  slip  of  paper  or  a 
canceled  check  to  present  to  the 
accounting  department.  A  line 
item  on  the  corporate  American 
Express  card  won’t  suffice,  he 
said. 


Joe  Fink,  chief  information 
officer  at  clothes  maker  Guess, 
Inc.  in  Los  Angeles,  said  his 
company  buys  online  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  Although  he  does 
much  of  his  personal  software 
and  book  buying  online  and  en¬ 
joys  the  convenience,  Fink  said 
he  has  yet  to  see  compelling 
reasons  to  do  it  at  a  corporate 
level. 

However,  he  said  he  expects 
that  day  to  come.  “I  see  almost 
everything  going  toward  being 
electronic,”  he  said. 

Online  software  volume  li¬ 
censing  also  raises  workflow 
questions  for  customers  and 
sellers  alike,  said  Fran  Foster, 
Internet  section  manager  at  the 
SPA. 

The  trade  association  is  work¬ 
ing  on  workflow  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  released 
in  September.  □ 
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Data  warehouses:  Plan  well,  start  small 


By  Stewart  Deck 
New  York 


data  warehouse  veterans  say  a  few  key 
strategies  can  determine  the  difference 
between  a  data  warehouse  that  everyone 
clamors  to  use  and  one  that  gathers  dust 
like  a  once-trendy  exercise  machine. 

If  a  warehouse’s  initial  cost  is  under¬ 
estimated  and  its  scope  too  large,  it 
could  start  to  gather  that  dust,  said  users 
at  last  week’s  Data  Warehouse  World 
conference.  But  by  involving  experienced 
people,  paying  proper  attention  to  data 
validation  and  starting  with  small  goals, 
data  warehouse  projects  can  hum  right 
along. 

Warehouse  payoff 

Veterans'  tips  for  a  successful 
data  warehouse  project 

->  Design  it  for  multiple  users 

■P  Keep  business  objectives  in  sight 
->  Start  small 

•*  Don’t  underestimate  costs 

•*  Show  what  new  types  of  analysis 
are  possible 

Invest  in  end-user  training 

Gene  Fernandez,  vice  president  of  data 
warehousing  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  in 
New  York,  said  the  best  data  warehouses 
“start  with  a  small  piece  that  [a  company] 
can  use  to  demonstrate  a  data  ware¬ 
house’s  benefits.” 

Starting  small  doesn’t  mean  that  such 
projects  should  have  small  aspirations, 
though.  The  first  small  successes  with  a 
data  warehouse  will  trigger  its  growth, 
said  Glenn  Piepert,  an  analyst  at  Conver¬ 
sion  Services  International,  Inc.,  an  East 
Hanover,  N.J.-based  consultancy. 

Data  warehouse  designers  have  to 
plan  for  such  expansion.  Make  sure  the 
architecture  you  choose  from  the  start  — 
from  the  system’s  hardware  and  software 
to  data  extraction  routines  and  database 
forms  —  can  handle  a  much  heavier 
load  as  it  grows,  Piepert  said. 

Many  users  are  looking  for  ways  to 
migrate  data  from  enterprise  resource 
planning  systems  into  a  data  warehouse 
or  a  smaller  data  mart,  said  Jackie 
Sweeney,  an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “That’s  a 
big  opportunity  for  the  data  mart  and 
data  warehouse  vendors  because  a  lot  of 
users  are  at  that  point,”  Sweeney  said. 

Meta  data  and  meta-data  repositories 
were  also  two  popular  topics  at  the  show. 
“The  trend  seems  to  be,  rather  than 
build  huge  global  data  warehouses,  build 
global  data  warehousing  meta-data  mod¬ 
els  by  creating  an  information  model  the 
same  way  you  would  for  an  operational 
database,”  said  Mitch  Kramer,  an  analyst 
at  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in  Boston. 

Mark  Weerda,  desktop  computing 
manager  at  Famous  Footwear,  a  national 
shoe-store  chain  based  in  Madison,  Wis., 


said  although  he  was  interested  in  some 
of  those  larger  issues,  he  was  also 
focused  on  his  own  data  warehousing 
project.  Weerda  said  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  his  project  from  exploding  in  size 
by  continually  prioritizing  the  benefits  it 
will  achieve.  To  do  that,  Weerda  said,  he 


ties  the  project’s  goals  to  "building 
strategic  advantages.” 

Weerda,  like  Fernandez,  said  selling 
the  idea  of  a  data  warehouse  to  company 
executives  can  be  daunting.  But  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  new  types  of  analyses,  the  faster 
analysis  response  time  and  the  way  indi¬ 


vidual  users  can  generate  their  own  de¬ 
tailed  data  reports  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  persuading  management. 

Fernandez  said  data  warehouse  plan¬ 
ners  should  “invest  in  end-user  training 
—  and  don’t  underestimate  the  cost  of 
either  training  or  support  after  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  implemented.”  He  also  said 
bringing  in  senior  managers  to  help  tar¬ 
get  big  company  problems  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  often  leads  to  success.  □ 


FDRSOS  and... 


Total  Backup  Solution 


j  UPSTREAM/ SOS.. .Incremental  Backups 

FDRSOS"'  and  UPSTREAM/SOS  work  together 
to  provide  a  total  backup  solution  for  your 
LAN/UNIX  systems,  and  as  a  result  of  the  high 
performance  and  database  awareness,  even  large 
databases  such  as  Oracle  and  SQL  Server,  can  be 
backed  up  and  restored! 

UPSTREAM /SOS  can  determine  if  a  file  has 
changed  and  back  it  up  through  specially  formatted 
disk  volumes  (local  backup)  shared  by  BOTH 
ESCON  and  SCSI.  The  backup  is  written  to  the 
SCSI  disk  and  read  over  the  ESCON  channel,  to 
host  disk  or  tape  avoiding  any  network  traffic. 
The  backups  can  also  remain  on  the  local  backup 
volume  for  immediate  retrieval,  or  until  the  space 
is  needed  by  a  new  backup  (in  a  circular  fashion). 


f* 

* 


j  FDRSOS... Ultra  High  Speed  Mainframe 
Backup  &  Restore  for  Open  Systems  Storage 

Joining  forces  with  EMC  Corporation  and  the 
Symmetrix®  Enterprise  Storage  Platform  (ESP), 
Innovation  paves  the  way  for  a  backup /restore 
solution  for  open  systems  storage  to  S/ 390  tape 
or  disk  directly  across  high  speed  mainframe 
channels  without  using  network  communications. 

,  FDRSOS's...Nondisruptive  Instant 
Point  in  Time  Backup 

FDRSOS  reduces  network  traffic  by  providing 
high-speed,  reliable  backup  and  restore  of  open 
system  data  residing  on  EMC  Symmetrix  DASD, 
to  an  MVS  (OS/390)  mainframe.  Backups  can  be 
written  directly  to  mainframe  tape  or  DASD  over 
ESCON  channels  not  network  communications. 
FDRSOS  in  conjunction  with  the  EMC  Timefinder  ’ 
reduces  the  downtime  for  open  systems  backup 
to  be  next  to  nothing. 


FDRSOS... User  Experience 

FDRSOS  fill  volume  backup  of  a  4GB  Windows  NT 
Server  running  on  an  IBM  9672-R45  CPU  to  Magstar 
Tape  Drives.  Incremental  backups  during  the  week. 

Elapsed  Time 


gpp : ' 

*  FDRSOS  Full  Volume 
Backup  of  4.3GB 

8.7  Minutes 

BWBjlp:  o': 

*  UPSTREAM/SOS  Incremental  backup 
of  322MB  (14  Files)  1.9  Minutes 

UPSTREAMISOS  using  SYMMETRIX  DASD  as  a 
channel  pass  through  allows  the  data  to  go  directly  to 
the  ESCON  channel  and  not  through  the  network. 


FREE  90-Day  • 

No-Obligation  Trial! 


DATA  PROCESSING 


Available  for  MVS/ESA 
and  0S/39C 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  275  Paterson  Ave.,  Little  Falls,  NJ  07424  •  (973)  890-7300  •  Fax:  (973)  890-7147 

E-mail:  support@fdrinnovation.com  •  sales@fdrinnovation.com  •  http://www.innovationdp.fdr.ccrn 
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e  to  unveil  tool  for  united  view 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


boole  &  babbage,  inc.  wants  to  get  its 
foot  in  the  door  —  and  keep  it  there  — 
as  IS  groups  attempt  to  unite  all  their 
networks,  systems  and  applications  in  a 
strategic  management  architecture. 


At  the  annual  Enterprise  Management 
Summit  conference  this  week  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  the  management  software 
vendor  will  introduce  Version  4.0  of 
Command/Post.  The  tool  filters  alerts 
from  diverse  sources  and  correlates  the 
events  to  help  operators  recognize  ser¬ 


vice  problems  and  automate  responses. 

Boole  &  Babbage’s  goal  is  to  make 
Command/ Post  more  appealing  to  infor¬ 
mation  systems  groups  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

IS  groups  can  quickly  consolidate  and 
handle  the  glut  of  status  messages  they 


face  today,  and  they  can  keep  that  plat¬ 
form  when  —  or  if  —  they  finish  imple¬ 
menting  a  full-featured  management 
suite  such  as  Unicenter  from  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc.,  Open  View 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  or  Tivoli  Man¬ 
agement  Environment  from  Tivoli  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc. 

"A  large  IS  organization  covering  a 
complex  environment  may  wind  up  with 
several  big  management  platforms,  so 


"A  large  IS  organization  cover¬ 
ing  a  complex  environment  may 
wind  up  with  several  big  man¬ 
agement  platforms,  so  it's 
important  that  each  can  share 
information.” 

-  Tim  Hunt, 

Norwest  Services 


it’s  important  that  each  can  share  infor¬ 
mation,”  said  Command/Post  4.0  beta- 
tester  Tim  Hunt,  a  systems  engineer  at 
Norwest  Services,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 

The  IS  arm  of  Norwest  Bank  had 
“rolled  its  own”  connections  between 
Command/Post,  Tivoli’s  framework  and 
HP’s  OpenView  IT/Operations,  Hunt 
said.  Boole  &  Babbage’s  interfaces  to 
those  management  systems  will  allow 
groups  to  exchange  event  information 
more  completely,  he  said. 

Formally  offering  integration  inter¬ 
faces  to  the  major  frameworks  should 
help  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  Boole  & 
Babbage  compete  for  the  same  sys¬ 
tems  management  budget,  said  Herb 
VanHook,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc. 
in  Westport,  Conn.  “Command/Post  may 
be  easier  to  implement  than  the  big 
suites  for  consolidating  events,  but  it’s 
still  not  an  across-the-board  solution,”  he 
said. 

With  the  new  version,  Boole  &  Bab¬ 
bage  officials  said  they  expect  the  follow¬ 
ing  improvements: 

■  Quicker  payback.  Default  settings  and 
installation  wizards  slash  the  time  need¬ 
ed  to  set  up  the  server  and  generate  re¬ 
ports  from  days  to  hours. 

■  Broader  access.  Simpler  charts  speak 
to  users  on  the  business  side,  too.  New 
console  options  include  Windows  95  and 
98  clients,  a  fully  interactive  browser  and 
a  “lite”  interface  for  examining  status 
icons  via  dial-up  connections. 

■  More  scalability.  Servers  can  run  on 
Windows  NT  as  a  midlevel  manager  in  a 
management  hierarchy,  and  new  mod¬ 
ules  can  monitor  AS/400,  Oracle  Corp. 
and  SAP  AG  R/3  servers. 

“The  browser  interface  should  let  us 
easily  roll  out  access  to  new  users  in  re¬ 
mote  offices  and  business  departments,” 
Hunt  said.  “But  the  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  [in  this  new  version]  is  the  only 
thing  we  really  need  right  away.” 

Pricing  for  Command/Post  starts  at 
$95,000.  □ 


The  new  SmartSTACK  1 0/1 00  Workgroup  Switch  Family 

Starting  at  just  $125  per  port! 

“ Given  its  port  density  and  feature  richness,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
switches  we  have  seen  for  power  workgroups 
—  Ed  Mier,  Mier  Communications 


Think  of  it:  high-speed  workgroup  switching 
to  support  your  most  important  applica¬ 
tions,  and  a  super  low  price.  Compare 
the  SmartSTACK  family  with  other  ® 

10/100  switches  and  you  simply  won’t  find 
a  better  deal.  Just  look  at  all  the  features... 

•  4.2  Gbps  wire-speed  switching  performance 

•  Half  and  full  duplex  switching  on  all  24  ports 

•  802.  IQ  VLANs  and  802. Ip  traffic  prioritization  support 

•  Modular  100Base-FX  uplinks 

•  Integrated  Web  management 

•  RMON  (4  groups) 

•  And  much  more! 


As  you’d  expect,  the  new  SmartSTACK 
family  is  an  extension  of  Cabletron’s  Smart 
Networking  strategy,  ensuring  you  longer 
product  lifecycles  and  a  better  overall 
return  on  investment.  That’s  peace  of 
mind;  that’s  what  a  Smart  Network  is  all  about 

So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Starting  at  just  $125  per  port  or  $2,995 
per  switch,  the  SmartSTACK  ELS100-24TX/TXM  will  be  going  fast. 
Almost  as  fast  as  your  network. 

Call  toll  free  1-877-569-7933  or  contact  your  Cabletron  Authorized 
Reseller  today.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cabletron.com. 


caaeTRon 

_ sysiems 


That’s  Smart. 

That’s  Smart  Networking. 
That’s  Cabletron. 
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My  top  ioo 


FRANK  HAYES 


ADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  Welcome 

to  Frankly  Speaking’s  Top  ioo  IT 
i  Products  of  the  20th  Century. 

Sure,  you’ve  already  seen  lists  of  the 
Top  100  films,  the  Top  100  novels,  the 
Top  100  people  of  the 
20th  century.  Made 
your  blood  boil,  right? 

This  one’s  different. 

I  didn’t  assemble  a 
bunch  of  experts  or 
ask  a  batch  of  celebri¬ 
ties  their  favorite  in¬ 
formation  technology 
products. 

I  did  it  the  old-fashioned  way:  I  sat 
down  and  made  a  list. 

Did  I  do  it  for  posterity,  to  honor  the 
art  and  science  of  business  information 
systems  gone  by?  Yeah,  sure. 

Mostly,  though,  I  did  it  because  it  was 
good,  clean  summer  fun,  deciding  what 
products  would  make  the  list  and  how 
high  they  would  go. 

Would  MS-DOS  rank  above  VMS? 


Which  made  a  bigger  impact,  Tandem 
or  Teradata?  What  dead  languages  or 
dying  applications  were  the  lifeblood  of 
the  IS  shop  not  that  long  ago? 

My  rules  were  simple:  I  picked  prod¬ 
ucts  (not  technologies)  that 
had  a  major  impact  on  the 
corporate  IS  shop  - —  or  MIS, 
or  data  processing  or  the  tab¬ 
ulating  department,  depend¬ 
ing  on  when  the  product  was 


I  didn't  assemble  a  panel 
of  experts. ...  I  sat  down 
and  made  a  list. 


introduced.  And  I  ranked  them  by  im¬ 
pact,  not  revenue  or  installed  base. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  Top  100  list 
won’t  fit  in  this  column.  You’ll  find 
most  of  it  —  the  most  interesting 
choices,  if  you  ask  me  —  on  Computer- 


world’  s  Web  site  at  www.computerworld. 
com. 

But  here’s  the  top  10%  of  my  Top 
100  list: 

1.  IBM  System  360.  Not  the  first  main¬ 
frame,  but  30  years  later  it’s  still  king  of 
the  dinosaurs,  thanks  largely  to  IBM’s 
decision  to  create  a  family  of  compatible 
machines.  Of  course,  that  could  be  why 
we  have  year  2000  problems,  too. 

2.  Microsoft  Windows  3.1.  The  graphical 
user  interface  that  convinced  corporate 
IS  there  was  something  to  this  mouse 
business  after  all. 

3.  Cobol  II.  You’re  probably  hip-deep  in 
it  for  your  year  2000  project.  You  might 
never  start  another  project  using  code 
written  in  any  flavor  of  Cobol,  but  you’ll 
be  maintaining  it  for  a  long,  long  time. 

4.  IBM  Model  405  Tabulator.  This  pre¬ 
computer  data 
processor  counted 
punch  cards  —  and 
it,  and  its  ilk,  ruled 
tabulating  depart¬ 

ments  for  half  the 
century.  It  was  so 
widely  used  that 

IBM  made  its  first  mainframes  behave 
like  card  tabulators  —  and  demolished 
its  competition,  the  Univac. 

5.  IBM  Personal  Computer.  Not  the  first 
desktop  computer,  not  the  best  and  not 
the  most  beloved  —  just  the  one  that 


created  a  revolution. 

6.  Lotus  1-2-3.  Not  the  first  spreadsheet 

—  wait,  you’ve  heard  that  already.  Visi- 
Calc  was  smuggled  in  by  users  with 
Apple  IIs,  one  at  a  time.  Lotus  1-2-3 
came  in  the  front  door  by  the  busload. 

7.  IBM  Professional  Office  System. 

Profs  defined  mainframe-based 
E-mail  for  decades.  It’s  officially  dead, 
but  don’t  tell  the  people  who  still  use  it. 
You  can  even  get  a  Web  browser  for  it. 

8.  Novell  NetWare.  One  word:  pervasive. 

9.  Netscape  Navigator.  Netscape 
changed  the  Internet  from  an  E-mail 
transport  to  an  effective  way  of  market¬ 
ing  products  —  and  stretched  corporate 
IT  far  beyond  the  IS  shop. 

10.  WordPerfect  for  DOS.  WordPerfect 
sold  its  generic  word  processor  bundled 
with  templates  for  lawyers,  doctors, 
accountants  and  every  other  kind  of 
business  user.  A  triumph  of  business 
usefulness  over  technical  glitz. 

Got  your  blood  boiling  yet?  Good. 
Now  here’s  your  chance  to  get  me 
steaming.  Check  out  the  rest  of  my  list 
on  the  Web,  and  tell  me  what’s  missing 

—  and  where  I  missed  the  boat  entirely 

—  at  frank_hayes@cw.com.  And  we’ll 
see  whose  blood  vaporizes  first.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_hayes 
@  cw.com. 


Gore  calls  for  privacy  laws 

Vice  President  Al  Core  Friday  called  for  legislation  that 
would  require  companies  to  protect  people’s  medical 
and  financial  records  and  ban  firms  from  collecting 
personal  information  over  the  Internet  from  children 
under  13  without  their  parents’  permission.  Core’s  call 
for  an  Electronic  Bill  of  Rights  applies  to  both  online 
and  other  uses  of  personal  information. 

Clinton  files  year  2000  bill 

President  Clinton  last  week  forwarded  the  Year  2000 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  Congress.  Originally 
called  the  Good  Samaritan  bill,  it  would  promote 
information  sharing  about  year  2000  repairs  by 
protecting  organizations  that  share  such  information 
in  good  faith  from  liability  claims  based  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  exchanged.  Advertising  and  statements  made 
directly  to  a  consumer  or  government  agencies  would 
be  exempt. 

No  more  Notes  for  NetWare 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  last  week  said  it  will  stop 
developing  Notes/Domino  groupware  for  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare  operating  system.  Officials  said  Lotus 
customers  aren’t  using  NetWare  for  E-mail  or  collabo¬ 
ration  software.  Instead,  they  are  moving  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  Windows  NT  and  Unix  operating  systems. 
Lotus  will  continue  to  support  NetWare  for  at  least  four 
years  arid  will  create  migration  tools. 

Most  phone  calls  set  for  2000 

Telecommunications  industry  officials  testified  Friday 
that  g8%  of  domestic  phone  calls  made  after  Jan.  1, 
2000,  should  reach  their  destinations  but  voiced  un¬ 
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certainty  about  billing  systems  used  by  carriers. 
Officials  also  raised  concerns  about  the  readiness  of 
small  domestic  carriers  and  many  international  carriers 
and  called  for  further  testing  and  cooperation  to  share 
information  among  carriers  and  their  customers. 

High-tech  deals  up 

Global  mergers  and  takeovers  in  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  communications  industries  have  hit  record 
levels  this  year,  as  companies  sought  growth  through 
expanded  products  and  services,  according  to  a  study 
released  last  week.  Mergers  and  acquisitions  rose  15% 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  compared  with  that 
period  last  year,  according  to  the  study  from  Broad¬ 
view,  an  investment  bank  in  London.  The  value  of  the 
deals  totaled  $292  billion,  an  increase  of  148%  from 
the  $117.7  billion  in  last  year’s  first  half. 

Baan  resigns  as  chairman 

Less  than  a  month  after  stepping  down  as  CEO  at  The 
Baan  Co.,  co-founder  Jan  Baan  last  week  said  he  will 
resign  as  chairman  of  its  management  board.  New 
CEO  Tom  Tinsley  will  be  nominated  to  take  over  as 
chairman.  Paul  Baan,  Jan’s  brother  and  fellow  co¬ 
founder,  is  resigning  from  the  supervisory  board.  Baan 
reported  a  second-quarter  operating  profit  of  $26.9  mil¬ 
lion,  topping  Wall  Street  expectations. 

Ameritech  turns  back  spam 

E-mail  transmissions  between  Ameritech.net  and 
America  Online,  Inc.  were  back  to  normal  last  week 
after  blocking  measures  were  taken  because  of  spam. 
Two  weeks  ago,  Ameritech  Corp.  blocked  incoming 
mail  from  America  Online  after  E-mail  sent  to  some 
AOL  customers  fraudulently  listed  Ameritech.net  as  the 


return  address.  America  Online  had  attempted  to  re¬ 
turn  millions  of  E-mail  messages  to  senders,  creating  a 
deluge  on  Ameritech’s  end.  An  Ameritech  spokesman 
said  E-mail  not  considered  spam  was  sent  on  to  users. 

Paperless  bill  goes  to  Senate 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last  week  approved 
the  Government  Paperwork  Elimination  Act  to  require 
federal  agencies  to  make  online  versions  of  their  forms 
available.  The  bill  also  would  allow  businesses  and  in¬ 
dividuals  to  use  digital  signatures  to  file  the  forms  elec¬ 
tronically.  Federal  agencies  would  still  be  required  to 
make  paper  forms  available.  The  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  will  be  exempt  from  the  act. 

Firms  must  detail  Y2K  status 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ruled  that 
publicly  held  companies  must  detail  their  year  2000 
readiness.  Specifically,  companies  must  reveal  the  cost 
of  fixing  their  date  bugs,  the  risks  that  year  2000 
glitches  pose  and  their  contingency  plans. 

SHORT  TAKES  Listed  only  on  German  exchanges, 
SAP  AG  this  week  plans  to  list  its  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  . . .  Component  and  networking 
products  vendor  Adaptec,  Inc.  last  week  announced 
the  resignation  of  Grant  Saviers,  its  CEO  and  chair¬ 
man.  The  board  has  appointed  company  founder  Larry 
Boucher  as  interim  CEO.  . . .  Financial  Executives 
Institute  said  58%  of  survey  respondents  from  high- 
tech  companies  said  they  have  hired  fewer  qualified 
job  applicants  in  the  past  three  months  because  of  the 
tight  labor  market. . . .  Artemis  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  an  IT  project  management 
consulting  firm  and  software  vendor,  has  acquired 
Software  Productivity  Research,  Inc.  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Terms  weren’t  disclosed. 
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AT  PRUDENTIAL,  OUR  SOFTWARE  IS  MAKING- 
SURE  EVERY  TRANSACTION  REALLY  COUNTS. 


Sybase  has  the  information 
technology  Prudential  needs  to 
bring  together  different  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  computing 
platforms  into  powerful  solutions 
for  their  customers.  So  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization  has  the 
information  they  need,  when  and 
where  they  need  it.  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  how  Prudential 
is  using  our  technology. 

•  Global  Accounting  System 

•  Customer  Self-Service  Site 

•  Sales  Force  Automation 

We're  also  working  with  many 
of  the  world's  leading  companies 
in  other  aspects  of  financial 
services.  Here's  a  partial  list  of 
our  customers. 

•  70  out  of  the  top  100  banks 
worldwide 

•  Stock  markets  from  Tokyo 
to  New  York 

•  19  of  the  top  25  US 
Life/Health  Insurers 

•  Top  10  US  Property/ 

Casualty  Insurers 

For  more  information  about 
how  we  could  put  together 
a  solution  for  your  business, 
visit  www.sybase.com  or  call 
1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW3). 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Alt  trademark 
respective  owners.  Photomosaic*  Rob  Silvers  w 


retailers  prepare  for  holiday  shoppers 


a 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


TEMPERATURES  OUTSIDE  might 
be  steamy,  but  for  information 
technology  executives  doing  on¬ 
line  retailing,  it’s  beginning  to 
look  a  lot  like  Christmas. 

“Yesterday  in  Redmond, 
[Wash.,]  it  was  ioo  degrees. 
We’re  trying  to  think  snow,” 
Judy  Neuman,  vice  president  of 
interactive  media  at  Eddie 
Bauer,  Inc.,  said  last  week.  Eddie 
Bauer  is  one  of  many  retailers 
working  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  site  redesigns,  upgrades 
and  overhauls  to  prepare  for  the 
holiday  shopping  season. 

In  the  relative  downtime  be- 
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EToys'  Phil  Polishook  says  EToys  is 
planning  a  big  ad  campaign  and  expects 
up  to  a  twentyfold  increase  in  traffic 


tween  spring  and  fall  gardening 
buying.  Garden  Escape,  Inc. 
is  doing  major  upgrades  aimed 
at  handling  additional  holiday 
traffic  and  better  serving 
customers. 

STREAMLINED  APPROACH 

For  example,  the  company  dis¬ 
covered  last  year  that  shoppers 
often  wanted  to  send  the  same 
item  to  many  different  people 
on  their  list,  said  Clifford 
Sharpies,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Austin,  Texas-based  com¬ 
pany.  The  old  site  made  cus¬ 
tomers  go  through  a  separate 
checkout  process  each  time;  this 
year,  the  site  will  offer  a  more 
streamlined  ap¬ 
proach. 

Garden  Escape  is 
also  moving  from 
Silicon  Graphics, 
Inc.  servers  to 
more  powerful  mul¬ 
tiprocessor  systems 
from  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  It  also 
is  changing  server 
software  from 
Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.’s 
Enterprise  Server  to 
the  Unix  Apache 
server  software, 
which  many  heavily 
trafficked  World 
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Wide  Web  sites  are  using  al¬ 
ready. 

Garden  Escape  expects  a  ten¬ 
fold  increase  in  holiday  shop¬ 
ping  revenue  over  last  year, 
which  was  15  times  higher  than 
an  initial  small  revenue  base  in 
1996. 

Other  revamps  in 
the  works  include 
the  following: 

■  CDnow,  Inc.  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  cus¬ 
tomized  holiday 
shopping  area  to  de¬ 
but  Nov.  1  that  will 
allow  shoppers  to 
create  their  own  55- 
minute-long  CDs 
from  12,000  avail¬ 
able  songs. 

■  Macys.Com  in  San 
Francisco  expects  its 
overhauled  site  to  be 
ready  in  October,  fea¬ 
turing  250,000  mer¬ 
chandise  items  and  a 
new  user  interface  aimed  at 
making  it  easier  to  browse  and 
locate  items.  The  project  marks 
Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.’s  most  ambitious  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  project  to  date, 
with  the  creation  of  a  stand¬ 
alone  Internet  subsidiary.  The 
earlier  site  was  largely  experi¬ 
mental. 

■  JC  Penney  Co.  in  Plano, 


Texas,  expects  to  boost  product 
offerings  by  50%  on  its  site 
this  holiday  season  compared 
with  last.  Revenue  is  very  small 
compared  with  JC  Penney’s 
$4  billion  catalog  business,  but 
the  company  expects  online 
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Toys  R  Us  unveiled  its  first  electronic- 
commerce  site  this  summer 


sales  to  grow  threefold  this  holi¬ 
day  season  over  last,  said  Rich 
Last,  executive  vice  president  at 
JC  Penney  International  Cata¬ 
log,  Inc. 

■  Toys  R  Us,  Inc.  in  Paramus, 
N.J.,  unveiled  its  first  electronic- 
commerce  site  this  summer, 
with  1,500  products,  and  many 
more  planned  by  Christmas. 

■  EToys,  Inc.  in  Santa  Monica, 


Calif.,  is  launching  a  major  site 
redesign  around  Sept.  1  with  a 
push  into  software,  video  games 
and  books.  The  site  had  1,000 
items  last  fall  and  expects 
6,000  by  Oct.  1.  “We’re  work¬ 
ing  on  server  load  balancing,  in¬ 
creasing  our  bandwidth  and  just 
buying  more  hardware,”  said 
Phil  Polishook,  vice  president  of 
marketing. 

Eddie  Bauer  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  major  redesign 
to  make  its  site  easier  to 
use  and  is  also  moving  to 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Site 
Server  3.0.  Neuman  said 
she  likes  the  software’s 
features  that  allow  better 
understanding  of  how 
consumers  use  a  site.  It 
also  has  more  features 
aimed  at  “upselling”  — 
encouraging  customers 
to  buy  more  than  they 
planned. 

“At  least  we’re  strug¬ 
gling  through  this  in 
July,  not  November,”  she 
said. 

Few  industry  projec¬ 
tions  are  available  yet  for  this 
year’s  holiday  shopping  season 
on  the  Web.  EMarketer,  a  New 
York  market  analysis  company 
with  generally  conservative  fore¬ 
casts,  says  online  sales  will  rise 
more  than  200%  this  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  to  about 
$1.26  billion,  as  more  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  go 
online.  □ 


Java  developers  warm  up  to  Visual  Cafe 


By  David  Orenstein 


java  developers  in  complex 
corporate  enterprises  have 
warmly  received  recent  an¬ 
nouncements  of  tools  that  can 
simplify  their  tasks.  But  tools 
such  as  Symantec  Corp.’s  Visual 
Cafe,  introduced  last  week,  still 
have  room  to  deliver  even  more, 
they  said. 

Symantec  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  promised  users  the  ability 
to  not  only  develop  enterprise 
java  applications  but  also  devel¬ 
op  them  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  with  Visual  Cafe  3.0  Enter¬ 
prise  Suite,  due  by  year’s  end. 

The  tool  will  offer  developers 
a  unified  view  of  all  the  objects, 
components  and  data  on  the  en¬ 
terprise  as  if  they  were  on  the 
developer’s  desktop  computer, 
Symantec  officials  said.  Its  price 
wasn’t  announced. 

Symantec  will  include  popu¬ 
lar  features  also  present  in  oth¬ 
er  forthcoming  Java  tools  from 
IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  such 
as  the  ability  to  debug  code  on 


remote  machines  and  integrate 
tightly  with  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture 
(CORBA). 

Tim  Jones,  a  senior  Web  ar¬ 
chitect  at  NationsBanc  Mont¬ 
gomery  Securities  LLC  in  San 
Francisco,  said  the  brokerage  is 
looking  for  tools  that  could  al¬ 
low  for  easy  integration  of  ap¬ 
plications  and  data.  A  possible 
future  application  would  let  bro¬ 
kers  match  up  Buy  and  Sell  or¬ 
ders  from  one  data  source  with 


client  asset  portfolios  served 
from  another.  Visual  Cafe  3.0 
and  CORBA  appear  to  be  the 
most  likely  choices,  he  said. 

Frank  Caloairo,  a  software  en¬ 
gineer  at  Highmark,  Inc.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  in  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  said  he  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  tool’s  automation  of 
numerous  coding  tasks.  With 
earlier  versions  of  Cafe,  Caloairo 
said  he  has  had  to  write 
“servlets,"  or  small  applications 
that  run  on  servers,  as  well  as 


the  Interface  definition  lan¬ 
guage  for  certain  objects  he 
wanted  to  incorporate  into  his 
Java  applications. 

Visual  Cafe  3.0  will  include 
many  visual  shortcuts  that  let 
developers  establish  links  be¬ 
tween  data  and  objects  without 
writing  code. 

But  Highmark’s  manager  of 
electronic  data  interchange  sys¬ 
tems,  Scott  Mangol,  said  he  is 
concerned  that  the  forthcoming 
Visual  Cafe  doesn’t  provide  the 


ability  to  deliver  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML)  to 
clients.  Many  doctors  with  low- 
bandwidth  Internet  access  use 
Highmark’s  system  with  HTML 
rather  than  slower,  heavier  Java. 

Another  user,  Phil  Wilkerson 
at  Gap,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco, 
said  he  wondered  why,  despite  a 
flurry  of  third-party  support  an¬ 
nouncements  from  vendors 
such  as  Platinum  Technology, 
Inc.,  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Novera  Software,  Inc.,  there  is 
no  integrated  testing  tool. 

Larry  Perlstein,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
said  users  may  wish  Symantec 
planned  to  bundle  more  third- 
party  tools  in  the  suite  rather 
than  leaving  them  to  choose 
tools. 

Many  users  will  be  watching 
the  new  version  of  Visual  Cafe 
closely  for  better  support  for  the 
Swing  component  set,  which  is 
Java  inventor  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  tool  kit  for  Java.  Some 
users  sharply  criticized  the  cur¬ 
rent  release  of  Visual  Cafe  in 
newsgroup  postings  for  its  diffi¬ 
culty  in  compiling  applications 
with  Swing.  □ 


COMPARING  JAVA  TOOLS 


Several  enterprise  features  are  included  in  most  of  the  major  Java  tools  that  have  shipped  or  are 
headed  to  market.  "Data  aware"  components  are  found  in  all  five  products. 


PRODUCT 

OPEN  API 

REMOTE 

DEBUGGING 

CORBA 

SUPPORT 

Microsoft  J++  6.0* 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

IBM  VisualAge  2.0* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Symantec  Visual  Cafe  3.0* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Borland  JBuilder  2.0 

No 

No 

Yes 

Sybase  PowerJ  2.1 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Not  yet  released 

Source:  Vendor  Web  sites,  press  releases 
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Nobody  wants  to  be  down  during  a  critical 
print  window.  So,  Xerox  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  uptime  at  98%.  But  if  downtime 
occurs,  we’ll  get  you  up  and  running  fast. 
Our  over  10,000  trained  service  profes¬ 
sionals  average  18  years  of  experience. 
Virtually  any  part  you  need  is  available 


locally.  And  the  reliability  of  our  entire 
line  of  DocuPrint  Production  Printers  is 
backed  by  our  unique  Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Because  the  only  thing  better 
than  98%  uptime  is  100%  Xerox  commit¬ 
ment.  To  learn  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.xerox.co  m  /  pri  nt . 
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Slow  start  for 
online  purchasing 

►  Most  users  have  higher-priority  concerns 


By  Carol  Sliwa 

armed  with  the  ability  to  buy 
supplies  and  services  through 
electronic  catalogs,  some  com¬ 
panies  expect  to  log  dramatic 
savings  through  the  use  of  pro¬ 
curement  software  packages  on 
their  intranets  and  extranets. 

But  although  a  few  large 
companies  such  as  MasterCard 
International,  Inc.  are  starting 
to  implement  such  systems,  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  estimate  there 
are  no  more  than  30  companies 
undertaking  that  process  now. 
Adoption  will  remain  slow  as 
information  technology  staffs 
wrestle  with  more  pressing  year 
2000  problems,  industry  ob¬ 
servers  said. 

Dataquest  pegged  the  pro¬ 
curement  software  market  at  a 
mere  $12.9  million  last  year.  In 
a  soon-to-be-released  study,  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  research  firm 
predicts  only  moderate  growth, 
to  $360  million  by  2002,  said 
analyst  Erina  DuBois. 

“This  is  definitely  small  com¬ 
pared  to  other  [software]  appli¬ 
cations,"  DuBois  said. 

Some  analysts  think  it  will 
take  a  few  big,  successful  instal¬ 
lations  to  jump-start  the  market. 
The  software  is  so  expensive 
and  complicated  to  install  that, 
so  far,  it  has  been  a  realistic  op¬ 


tion  mainly  for  large  corpora¬ 
tions  with  sizable  assets. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  (CIBC),  for  instance, 
spends  $864.7  million  per  year 
on  supplies  and  services. 

Eventually,  the  bank  hopes  to 
save  as  much  as  $60.5  million 
annually  by  having  employees 
buy  through  its  intranet  system 
from  Ariba  Technologies,  Inc., 
said  Jack  Miles,  the  Toronto- 
based  company’s  chief  purchas¬ 
ing  officer. 

REDUCING  PAPER 

The  procurement  system  can 
save  money  by  reducing  paper¬ 
work,  improving  accuracy  and 
streamlining  processing.  But 
Miles  said  the  biggest  savings 
will  come  from  the  buying- 
activity  reports  that  can  help 
CIBC  negotiate  better  deals 
with  suppliers  and  enforce  poli¬ 
cies  with  employees. 

CIBC  will  spend  millions  on 
the  project,  which  includes  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
system  for  back-end  processing. 
It  expects  the  rollout  to  take  18 
to  20  months  and  the  payback 
to  come  in  24  to  36  months. 

“It  takes  time.  It  takes  mon¬ 
ey.  It  takes  effort,”  said  James 
Cullinan,  vice  president  of 
global  purchasing  at  one  early 
adopter,  MasterCard  in  Pur¬ 


chase,  N.Y.,  which  spends  $200 
million  annually  on  purchasing. 

MasterCard  wants  to  make 
sure  its  employees  can  do  one- 
stop  shopping  under  a  global 
purchasing  umbrella  rather 
than  clicking  on  several  World 
Wide  Web  site  icons  for  various 
purchases.  “We  want  to  make 
sure  it’s  very  easy  and  becomes 
the  tool  of  choice  through  little 
choice,”  Cullinan  explained. 

He  said  MasterCard  is  saving 
15%  with  electronic  purchasing 
now,  but  the  eventual  savings 
are  still  too  difficult  to  predict. 

Officials  at  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  pro¬ 
ject  savings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $20  million  once  em¬ 
ployees  start  doing  85%  of  their 
purchasing  through  an  intranet 
system. 

But  it  will  take  some  work  to 
get  there. 

Hancock  has  to  integrate 
its  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  BuyerXpert  procurement 
package  with  both  its  PeopleSoft 
human  resources  system  and 
its  Geac  Computer  Corp.  Smart- 
Stream  enterprise  resource 


planning  software  for  back-end 
processing,  said  Roy  Anderson, 
the  company’s  corporate  pur¬ 
chasing  director. 

Hancock  has  IT,  accounts 
payable,  human  resources,  fi¬ 
nance,  purchasing  and  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  departments 
all  involved  in  the  project,  plus 
Netscape  professional  service 
staffers,  said  technical  project 
manager  Vaughan  Osmond. 

Because  of  the  cost  and  com¬ 
plexity,  many  analysts  think 
some  companies  are  more  likely 
to  consider  other  alternatives, 
such  as  outsourcing  the  func¬ 
tion  entirely. 

The  Internet  is  also  likely  to 
play  an  increasing  role  in  elec¬ 
tronic  procurement,  said  Ver¬ 
non  Keenan,  a  principal  at 
Keenan  Vision,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco.  He  cited  Netscape’s 
Netcenter  attempt  at  a  business 
portal  site  as  one  example. 

But  users  said  those  external 
alternatives  may  not  provide  the 
true  benefits  of  a  procurement 
system.  “Your  ability  to  extract 
facts  and  data  on  buying  activity 
is  fairly  limited,”  Miles  said.  □ 


warehouse  tools  debut 


Meta-data, 

By  Stewart  Deck 


vendors  at  last  week’s  Data 
Warehouse  World  exposition  in 
New  York  showed  off  a  variety 
of  new  and  up¬ 
dated  tools  that 
covered  a  range 
of  technology,  including  data 
analysis,  meta-data  manage¬ 
ment  and  data  extraction  and 
migration. 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 

has  begun  to  ship  WorldMart 
for  Sales  Analysis,  a  tool  that 
lets  users  look  into  customer 
and  product  sales  performance 
and  optimize  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  efforts.  It  lets  users  view 
patterns,  look  up  transactional 
sales  histories  and  get  product 
information  by  time  period, 
customer,  organization  and 
product  line. 


The  New  York-based  com¬ 
pany  also  announced  Smart- 
Base,  a  meta-data  management 
tool  that  integrates  Information 
Builders’  SmartMart  tool  kit 
with  meta-data 
repositories. 
Distribution  of 
SmartBase  will  begin  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  will  include  a  driver  for 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Repository 
2.0.  It  will  have  tools  for  data 
extraction  and  transformation, 
modeling,  and  data  warehouse 
monitoring  and  management. 

Ardent  Software,  Inc.  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  unveiled  Data- 
Stage  3.1,  a  data  extraction, 
transformation  and  migration 
tool.  The  latest  version  includes 
enhancements  to  its  meta-data 
import/export  features  as  well 
as  its  meta-data  integration  with 
the  Microsoft  Repository  and 


Sybase,  Inc.’s  Warehouse  Stu¬ 
dio.  It  also  has  new  plug-in 
stages  for  Oracle  Corp.’s  Ora- 
cle8  database  that  were  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  database  run 
faster. 

Pilot  Software,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  release 
of  Pilot  Decision 
Support  Suite  6.0, 
the  latest  edition  of 
its  online  analytical 
processing  suite. 

The  newest  ver¬ 
sion  lets  users  view  analyses 
saved  in  an  electronic  briefing 
book,  has  new  graphical  admin¬ 
istration  tools,  features  new 
quadrant  analysis  capabilities 
and  includes  the  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  results  in  multiple  dimen¬ 
sions  at  the  same  time.  Pricing 
starts  at  $40,000. 


The  Vantive  Corp.  was  in 
New  York  to  talk  about  its  mid- 
June  purchase  of  Wayfarer 
Communications,  Inc.  and  its 
World  Wide  Web-based  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  tools.  Vantive 
plans  to  blend  those  tools  with 
its  own  automated  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  call-center  software. 

A  new  product,  VantiveVista, 
will  result  from  that  combina¬ 
tion  and  will  let 
users  view  real-time 
information  collect¬ 
ed  from  both  front- 
and  back-office  ap¬ 
plications  along 
with  corporate  in¬ 
tranet  and  Internet 

sources. 

No  exhibition  is  complete 
without  a  bit  of  Web-enable¬ 
ment.  Hummingbird  Commu¬ 
nications  Ltd.  unveiled  Bi/Web, 
a  business  intelligence  tool  that 
lets  users  perform  a  number  of 
query  and  reporting  tasks  using 
their  Web  browsers.  □ 


DATA  WAREHOUSE 

WORLD  EXPO 


New  tools 
focused  on  data 
analysis  and 
meta-data 
management. 


Notes  gets 
unified  data 
searching 

By  Roberta  Fusaro 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  last 
week  shipped  Domino  Extend¬ 
ed  Search,  an  add-on  to  its 
Domino  server  that  will  let 
users  search  across  Notes  data¬ 
bases,  relational  databases  and 
the  Internet  from  a  single  point 
of  access. 

Domino  user  John  White,  a 
senior  manager  for  groupware 
at  JPH  International,  Inc.,  an 
applications  developer  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Ontario,  said  the  add-on 
would  let  his  company  extend 
its  range  of  applications  more 
easily  through  a  unified  front- 
end  search  engine. 

“We’re  definitely  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  it,”  White  said. 

Domino  Ex¬ 
tended  Search 
works  with  Re¬ 
lease  4.5  and 
higher  on  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  It  lets 
users  search  si¬ 
multaneously 
across  distributed  and  relation¬ 
al  databases  and  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

It  compiles  a  single,  ranked 
hit  list  of  information  sources 
that  can  be  saved  and  shared 
with  other  users  throughout  a 
company. 

The  add-on  opens  up  users  to 
other  kinds  of  data  besides  that 
contained  in  Notes  databases, 
said  Hadley  Reynolds,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Delphi  Group,  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  research  firm. 
And  being  able  to  share  search 
results  with  other  users  in  a 
company  can  improve  produc¬ 
tivity,  he  said.  (Domino  current¬ 
ly  limits  user  searches  to  Notes 
databases.) 

SEPARATE  INDEX  ENGINE 

The  product  doesn’t  have  an 
indexing  engine;  it  searches  in¬ 
dexes  created  by  a  Verity,  Inc. 
indexing  engine,  which  must  be 
purchased  separately. 

Lotus  will  announce  connec¬ 
tors  to  other  indexing  engines 
later  this  year. 

The  product  is  one  of  a  series 
of  Domino  extensions  Lotus 
plans  to  release  this  year  to  add 
knowledge  management  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  add-on  costs  $3,995  for  a 
server  with  one  to  four  proces¬ 
sors  and  $9,995  for  a  server 
with  more  than  five  processors. 
Client  licenses  cost  $30.  □ 


Extended  Search 
lets  users 
search  across 
Notes  databases 
and  beyond. 
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PeopleSoft  pressures  SAP  in  app  market 


By  Craig  Stedman 

phoplhsoft,  inc.  used  to  be  only  too 
glad  to  dance  around  SAP  AG.  Now  it  is 
increasingly  locking  horns  with  the 
applications  market  leader. 

Both  PeopleSoft  and  SAP  have  been 
busy  filling  product  holes  that  kept  them 
separated  before.  For  example,  People- 
Soft  lacked  manufacturing  software 
until  last  year  and  didn’t  support  global 
users  until  this  spring.  And  SAP  is  up¬ 
grading  its  human  resources  applica¬ 
tions  this  year  to  try  to  reduce  People- 
Soft’s  lead  in  part  of  the  market. 


HEAD-TO-HEAD 


Comparing  SAP  and  PeopleSoft 


Strengths  Weaknesses 


SAP 

•  Size  and  market 
leadership 

•  Quick  to  embrace 
and  develop  new 
technology 

•  Seen  as  autocratic 
by  some  users 

•  Managing  growth 
could  become 
difficult 

PeopleSoft 

•  Good  relations 

•  Laos  on  tech- 

with  users 

nofogy  adoption 

•  Momentum  from 

•  Lack  of 

rapid  sales 

international 

growth 

presence 

Source:  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Analysts  said  PeopleSoft’s  rapid 
growth  —  revenue  shot  up  77%  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  —  is  giving  it  a  shot 
at  becoming  the  top  alternative  to 
market-leading  SAP.  Helping  People¬ 
Soft’s  cause  is  the  fact  that  Oracle 
Corp.’s  application  sales  have  gone  flat 
and  The  Baan  Co.  is  overhauling  its 
management  and  trying  to  fend  off  criti¬ 
cism  about  sales  to  some  of  its  resellers. 

SAP  still  has  about  three  times  the 
market  share  of  PeopleSoft,  and  its  rev¬ 
enue  grew  in  the  first  half  by  61%.  But 
PeopleSoft  has  become  the  competitor 
that  SAP  worries  about  the  most,  said 
Jim  Shepherd,  an  analyst  at  AMR  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

PROPER  RESPECT 

“All  signs  point  to  PeopleSoft  being  a 
solid  No.  2  vendor,”  Shepherd  said.  “And 
SAP  has  far  more  respect  for  PeopleSoft 
than  they  do  for  Oracle  or  Baan.” 

International  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  ranked  PeopleSoft  as  the 
No.  2  applications  vendor  by  a  slim  mar¬ 
gin  over  Oracle  last  year.  AMR  still  had 
Oracle  ahead,  but  Shepherd  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  PeopleSoft  to  take  over  the  second 
spot  this  year. 

For  some  users,  it  wasn’t  always  like 
this.  JBL  Professional,  a  subsidiary  of 
Harman  International  Industries,  Inc. 
that  makes  sound  equipment  for  profes¬ 
sional  uses,  quickly  passed  over  People- 
Soft  when  it  was  shopping  for  packaged 
applications  three  years  ago. 

“I  thought  PeopleSoft  was  more  of  a 
human  resources  product  than  anything 
else,"  said  Dennis  Barry,  vice  president 
of  finance  and  administration  at  JBL. 


The  Northridge,  Calif.,  company  needed 
a  full  set  of  applications  with  interna¬ 
tional  support  and  ended  up  buying 
SAP’s  R/3  software. 

JBL  has  run  finance,  sales  and  other 
operations  on  R/3  since  1996.  Barry  said 
he  expects  to  go  live  with  SAP’s  manu¬ 


facturing  software  next  month. 

But  Corning,  Inc.  waited  for  People- 
Soft  to  flesh  out  its  applications  with 
manufacturing  support  after  first  buying 
the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  vendor’s  finance 
and  human  resources  software. 

PeopleSoft’s  manufacturing  and  sup¬ 


ply-chain  management  applications  went 
into  use  at  two  of  Coming’s  10  business 
units  last  month,  said  Rick  Beers,  a 
strategic  process  leader  at  the  Corning, 
N.Y.,  manufacturer.  The  ability  to  influ¬ 
ence  development  of  the  software  was  a 
big  plus  for  Corning,  he  added. 

“We  took  a  bit  of  a  risk  [by  going]  with 
PeopleSoft,  but  we  think  they  took  a  bit 
of  a  risk  with  us  too,”  Beers  said.  “It  was 
a  bit  like  a  marriage.”  □ 


vu  all  over  again: 
new  COBOL. 


The  real  scoop 
on  cross-platform 
compatibility  isn't 
Java,  It'S  ACUCOBOL-GT. 

D1GATEX,  a  food  industry  VAR 
in  Texas  ,  moved  460 
programs  and  1 ,000 
screen  components 
from  a  Novell  Network 
on  PCs  to  ACUCOBOL  on 
a  new  computer  over  a  week¬ 
end  for  a  major  ice-cream 
company.  It  was  the  clear  choice 
because  it  runs  on  over  600 
platforms.  The  fact  that  its  native  COBOL 
screen  painter,  relational  DBMS  access 
and  Web  publishing  also  make 
ACUCOBOL  a  great  environment 
for  new  applications  was  the 
cherry  on  top. 


It's  not  your  father's  COBOL  any  more. 

If  you’re  still  thinking  of  COBOL  as  the  “green  screen 
machine,”  wait  till  you  see  what’s  being  done  around  the  world 
with  ACUC0B0L™-GT. 

And  if  you’ve  been  thinking  of  enhancing  your  COBOL 
applications,  you’ll  find  you  can  do  it  best  without  even  thinking 
about  C/C++  or  VB,  and  can  make  incredible  strides  without 
changing  a  line  of  your  current  application  code. 

Want  a  modem  GUI? 

Just  add  it  to  your  existing  applications  with  our  ACUCOBOL-GT 
yj  WYSIWYG  screen  painter,  using  the  same  “widgets” 
you  find  in  VB  and  other  front-ends. 

Web  publishing? 

It’s  easiest  with  ACUCOBOL-GT. 
Just  add  a  hyperlink  to  your 
application  or  embed  it  in 
your  page,  then  have  your 
clients  install  our  plug-in  for 
their  Netscape  or  Microsoft  browser 
and  you’re  done. 

Relational  DBMS  access? 

Utterly  seamless  with  Acu4GL™.  It  executes  COBOL  I/O  opera¬ 
tions  by  invisibly  generating  SQL  to  get  the  answers  you  need,  and 
supports  identical  source  code  across  hardware  platforms  and 
RDBMSs  including  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase  and  SQL  Server. 

Cross-platform  capabilities? 

We  were  cross-platform  when  Java  was  still  a  bean,  and  today 
ACUCOBOL-GT  runs  applications  unchanged  on  over  600  UNIX 
and  Windows  platforms. 

Which  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  enhance  your  users’ 
interaction  while  reusing  code  you  know  is  reliable  because  it’s 
been  running  for  years  —  your  COBOL  code,  the  ultimate  reusable 
resource.  Everyone  from  your  maintenance  staff  to  your  CEO 
will  love  it. 

There’s  more,  so  check  out  the  details  on  our  Web  site  or  call 
today  and  let  us  give  you  the  whole  story. 

It's  the  new  COBOL.  ACUCOBOL-GT. 


ACUCO 


(800)  262-6585/(619)  689-4450 
http://www.acucorp.com 
theNewCobol@acucorp.com 

Acucorp,  ACUCOBOL.  Acu4GL.  AcuODBC  are  trademarks  of  Acucorp,  Inc.  Other  products  and  services  mentioned  are  not.  ©  Acucorp,  Inc.  1998 
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These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring 
and  event  management,  today’s  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of 
requirements.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability, 
high  performance,  and  serviceability. 

That’s  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management 
software  that’s  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to  manage 
their  applications. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  A  Single,  Complete, 

Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  01  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it’s  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own 
home-grown  applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it 
all.  It  offers  everything  you  need,  including  change 
and  configuration  management,  software  distribu¬ 
tion,  security,  backup/recovery,  event  monitoring 
and  management,  performance  management, 
scheduling,  and  help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without 
having  to  modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the 
applications  as  well  as  the  computing  infrastructure 
in  which  these  applications  run — Unicenter  TNG 
ensures  optimal  availability,  scalability,  and  manageability  of  your  business- 
critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 

Call  1-888-UHICENTER  op  visit  www.cai.com 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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European  Union  Directive:  It's  no  joke 


*  Privacy  standards  must  be  met  for  U.S.  firms  to  do  business  abroad 


How  to  keep  a  basic  level  of  compliance  with  the 
European  Union  Directive  on  Privacy  Protection: 

•  Know  what  information  is  being  collected 

•  Disclose  to  consumers  how  the  information  will  be  used 
and  where  it's  being  sent 

•  Tell  customers  and  employees  their  legal  rights 

•  Find  out  which  employees  have  database  access 

•  If  any  data  is  transferred  outside  the  country,  register  the 
data  transfer,  describe  the  nature  of  the  data  and  get 
approval  from  the  originating  country 

•  Work  closely  with  individual  EU  member  nations  because 
rules  may  vary  by  country 

tract.  It’s  paid  off  for  us,”  War- 


By  Laura  DiDio 


ATTENTION  U.S.  COMPANIES 
doing  business  abroad:  The 
European  Union  Directive  on 
Privacy  Protection  takes  effect 
Oct.  25. 

After  that  date,  companies 
operating  in  any  of  the  15  EU 
nations  can’t  move  personal 
data  —  information  about  their 
employees  or  customers  — 
back  to  the  U.S.  for  data  pro¬ 
cessing  or  administrative  review 
unless  the  U.S.  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  companies  are  deemed  to 
have  an  “adequate”  level  of  pri¬ 
vacy  protections  in  place. 

U.S.  businesses  must  up¬ 
grade  their  security  policies, 
data  centers,  procedures  and  en¬ 
forcement  mechanisms  and  al¬ 
low  inspections  by  European 
regulators  —  or  face  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  penalties  include  suspen¬ 
sion  of  business  in  EU  member 
nations  and  the  risk  of  lawsuits, 
said  Susan  Nycum,  a  partner  at 
Baker  and  McKenzie,  a  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  law  firm. 


Only  about  10%  of  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses,  mostly  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  have  addressed  the  EU  di¬ 
rective,  said  Alan  Westin, 
president  of  Privacy  &  Ameri¬ 
can  Business,  a  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 

“The  other  90%  are  going  to 
have  to  wake  up  and  get  crack¬ 
ing,”  Westin  said.  “Many  U.S. 
businesses  mistakenly  believe 
that  the  Europeans  can’t  be  se¬ 
rious  about  this.” 


Privacy  &  American 
Business'  Alan  Westin: 
"Many  U.S.  businesses 
mistakenly  believe  that  the 
Europeans  can't  be  serious 
about  this" 


Multinational  companies 
such  as  Citicorp  Credit  Services, 
Inc.  in  New  York  and  Equifax, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta  faced  the  issue 
head-on  years  ago. 

Citicorp,  for  example,  adopted 
strict  compliance  with  German 
privacy  laws  when  it  began  issu¬ 
ing  its  Bahn  credit  card  four 
years  ago,  said  Joan  Warrington, 
general  counsel  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Citicorp’s  credit-card 
unit. 

JUST  COMPLY 

“Germany  has  strict  privacy 
rules,  and  we  had  to  come  up 
with  a  model  contract  to  ensure 
privacy.  The  Germans  were  ini¬ 
tially  skeptical,  but  their  data 
protection  officials  were  very 
willing  to  work  with  us,  and  we 
brought  them  over  to  tour  our 
sites,”  Warrington  said. 

Citicorp  also  fully  disclosed  to 
its  German  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees  their  rights  in  the  U.S. 
and  their  ability  to  sue  over  any 
breach  of  privacy.  “It  took  our 
legal  department  several 
months  to  hammer  out  the  con- 


rington  said. 

John  Ford,  vice  president  of 
privacy  and  external  affairs  at 
Equifax,  made  similar  moves  as 
far  back  as  the  late  1980s. 

He  is  stepping  up  the  com¬ 
pany’s  EU  compliance  efforts 
because  “we’re  expanding  our 
European  business.  Privacy  is 
not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  it 
makes  good  business  sense,” 
Ford  said. 

Privacy  &  American  Business 
is  sponsoring  a  seminar  this 


week  to  coach  companies  on 
how  to  implement  privacy  poli¬ 
cies  and  draft  model  privacy 
contracts. 

“This  is  the  eleventh  hour,” 
Westin  said.  “If  companies 
don’t  comply  with  the  EU  direc¬ 
tive,  they  may  not  effectively  do 
business  in  Europe,  they  won’t 
be  able  to  manage  their  global 
personnel,  and  they  won’t  be 
able  to  intelligently  plan  their 
intranet,  extranet  and  Internet 
activities.  That  doesn’t  leave 
much  else.”  □ 


Weak  browser  support  limits  Java 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


growing  numbers  of  corpora¬ 
tions  are  using  Java,  but  more 
often  than  not,  that  means 
server-side  Java. 

Although  many  would  like  to 
use  client-side  Java  in  World 
Wide  Web  browsers,  few  can 
even  consider  it  for  Internet- 
accessible  applications.  And 
even  in  more  controlled  intranet 
or  extranet  settings,  corpora¬ 
tions  can’t  always  be  sure  what 
browser  end  users  are  running. 

The  impediment?  The  incon¬ 
sistent  level  of  Java  support  in 
the  major  browsers,  said  John 
Melka,  a  senior  systems  engi¬ 
neer  at  NationsBank  Corp. 

Melka,  who  spoke  at  Internet 
World  last  month,  was  among 
several  users  who  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  Java’s  limitations  on  the 
client. 

NationsBank’s  global  finance 
division  in  Chicago  uses  Java 
for  complex  financial  applica¬ 
tions  But  the  company  delivers 
those  intranet-  and  extranet- 
based  applications  to  end  users 
via  Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  and  JavaScript. 

“In  a  server-side  situation, 


you  have  control  over  the  Java 
virtual  machine.  In  a  browser, 
you  could  be  talking  to  anybody. 
It’s  whatever  they  happen  to 
load,”  Melka  said. 

“We  specify  what  we  want  for 
a  browser  on  the  desktop,  and  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  time 
for  it  to  get  there.  Because  of 
that,  you  don’t  have  what  you 
think  you  have,”  he  said. 

FIREWALLS  SCREEN  JAVA 

Firewalls  are  a  greater  concern 
for  consulting  firm  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP.  The  company’s  Ad¬ 


vanced  Development  Center  in 
New  York  is  creating  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  let  Standard  & 
Poor’s  corporate  clients  get  fi¬ 
nancial  risk  assessment  ratings 
and  related  articles  via  Internet 
browsers. 

But,  if  Ernst  &  Young  wrote 
the  client  in  Java,  many  end 
users  might  not  be  able  to 
download  the  applets.  So  the 
company  opted  for  HTML. 

“A  lot  of  large  corporations, 
especially  investment  banks, 
screen  out  Java  applets  through 
their  firewalls,”  explained 


Joseph  Larizza,  a  senior  manag¬ 
er  at  the  center. 

CompHealth,  Inc.,  a  medical 
staffing  concern  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  wrote  a  com¬ 
plicated  Java  appli¬ 
cation  that  will  give 
doctors  an  Internet 
option  for  filling 
out  the  forms 
needed  to  verify 
their  credentials. 

Because  the  mul¬ 
tiple  forms  take 
time  to  complete, 
CompHealth 
wanted  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  doctors 
could  easily  navi¬ 
gate  with  pull-down 
menus  and  that  would  let  them 
pick  up  where  they  leave  off  if 
they  didn’t  have  time  to  finish. 

OLD  BROWSER  ISSUES 

CompHealth  chose  Java  for  the 
client  because  it  didn’t  want 
doctors  to  have  to  flip  back  and 
forth  between  HTML  pages.  But 
Redge  Cook,  senior  director  of 
information  services,  said  the 
company  may  have  to  tell  doc¬ 
tors  which  browsers  to  use. 

“There  are  issues  with  the 
older  browsers,”  Cook  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  so  far,  the  application  is 
more  stable  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer. 


Dynamic  HTML  and  the  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language  will 
be  future  options,  but  none  of 
the  browsers  now  supports 
those  technologies. 

With  uneven  Java 
support  in  browsers 
from  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 
and  Microsoft,  some 
companies  have  been 
working  around  the 
problem  by  writing 
Java  clients  that  run 
outside  the  browsers. 

“But  even  if  you 
write  a  Java  applica¬ 
tion,  you  still  need  a 
Java  virtual  machine 
to  run  it  —  unless 
you  want  to  compile  it  to  native 
code,”  said  David  Nagel,  a  se¬ 
nior  technical  adviser  at  Cum¬ 
mins  Engine  Co.  in  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Still,  Larizza  said  he  thinks 
there  is  great  potential  for 
browser-based  applications  to 
use  Java  because  users  wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  application 
delivery  or  compatibility  with 
other  desktop  applications. 

“For  us,  I  think  Java  would  al¬ 
low  us  to  do  things  in  a  much 
more  reusable  manner,”  Melka 
said.  “That,  for  me,  would  be 
the  biggest  hit  from  the  get- 
go.”  □ 


Java:  Out  in  the  cold 

The  browser  had  been  a  convenient  mechanism  to  deliver  the 
Java  virtual  machine  (JVM)  necessary  to  compile  applications,  but 
Netscape  and  Microsoft  support  is  uneven,  users  and  analysts 
said. 

Netscape,  which  no  longer  will  make  the  JVM,  has  worked  on 
an  Open  Java  Interface  for  third-party  vendors  to  plug  in  their 
JVMs.  But  Netscape  hasn’t  announced  any  third  parties  to  sup¬ 
port  all  16  platforms  on  which  JVMs  run. 

Microsoft  plans  support  for  the  latest  JVM  in  its  new  Internet 
Explorer  browser.  But  lacking  support  for  the  Java  native  interface 
subclass,  Microsoft’s  version  won’t  be  fully  compliant  with  the 
standard  established  by  Sun  Microsystems. 

—  Carol  Sliwa 
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Here’s  a  novel  idea.  Not  only 
will  we  custom  build  your  Dell 
PowerEdge  6300  Intel  -based 
server  from  the  ground  up,  we 
will  continue  to  help  you  manage 
it  even  after  it’s  installed. 

The  PowerEdge  6300  features  a  hot-pluggable 
design  that  allows  you  to  replace  the  hard  drive, 
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And,  Hewlett  Packard’s  OpenView  Network  Node 
Manager  Special  Edition  and  our  optional  Dell  Remote 
Assistant  Card-2  help  you  keep  your  network  running 
smoothly,  both  remotely  and  locally.  That’s  manageability. 

So  now  you  know  the  PowerEdge  6300  is  more  than 
capable  of  handling  your  data  center  computing  needs, 
but  here’s  the  best  feature.  Peace  of  mind.  Dell  will 
be  there  to  back  up  this  server  24  hours  a  day  if 
anything  should  go  wrong.  And  that’s  our  promise. 
Call  Dell  today  and  we’ll  take  care  of  you.  1  -888-893-1 733 
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Rising  thefts  lift  laptop  costs 


STICKY  FINGERS 


Laptop  theft  claims  topped  $1B  last  year  for  one  major  computer  insurer; 
thefts  are  expected  to  increase  again  this  year 


C  O.NT  INUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


the  crime  seriously. 

A  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc.  executive 
was  hospitalized  recently  when 
thugs  beat  him  up  in  a  hotel 
parking  lot  and  took  his  laptop 
computer.  “We  tell  our  people 
to  .  .  .  valet-park  now”  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  said  Allen  Trosclair,  former 
vice  president  of  security  at  Visa 
in  Foster  City,  Calif. 

When  a  laptop  is  reported 


Clara,  Calif.,  a  hot  spot  for  in¬ 
dustry  conferences. 

It’s  hard  to  know  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  crime  because  many 
thefts  go  unreported.  Plus,  most 
police  departments  lump  theft 
of  laptops  in  with  other  stolen- 
property  crimes.  But  interviews 
with  police,  industry  groups  and 
security  officers  at  user  compa¬ 
nies  reveal  an  ugly  picture. 


stolen  at  Citicorp,  internal  secu¬ 
rity  investigates  the  employee 
first  because  so  many  thefts  are 
inside  jobs,  said  Michael  Scial- 
abba,  vice  president  of  investi¬ 
gations  and  fraud  prevention  at 
Citicorp  in  New  York. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  in 
Chicago  shows  new  hires  a  20- 
minute  video  about  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  theft  and  requires 
all  users  to  cable  their  laptops  to 
desks  while  at  work. 

“Once  these  computers  are 
stolen,  we  are  recovering  almost 
none  of  them.  There  are  so 
many  opportunities  out  there  to 
sell  them,”  said  Denise  Gill,  a 
detective  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

BIG  BUCKS 

Companies  insured  by  Safe- 
ware,  The  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  report¬ 
ed  more  than  Si  billion  worth 
of  claims  for  stolen  laptops 
last  year  —  a  28%  jump  from 
1996  (see  chart,  top  corner). 
According  to  the  Technology 
Theft  Prevention  Foundation, 
an  average  of  one  laptop  per 
week  is  stolen  from  hotels  and 
the  convention  center  in  Santa 


Recent  incidents  include  the 
following: 

■  A  major  airline  saw  22  of  its 
Toshiba  Corp.  laptops,  worth 
$75,000,  disappear  one  night  in 
October  when  thieves  used 
glass  cutters  to  enter  the 
ground-floor  office.  Insurers 
paid  the  claim,  but  investigators 
have  no  leads. 

■  In  Tennessee,  armed  robbers 
held  up  a  truck  driver  bound  for 
an  Ohio  retailer  in  December, 
snaring  350  laptops  worth  a  to¬ 


tal  of  $770,000.  Forty-nine  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  laptops  were 
later  recovered  when  three  men 
trying  to  sell  them  in  Memphis 
caught  the  eye  of  police.  The 
rest  are  still  missing. 

Single  robberies  such  as  the 
one  the  Visa  executive  experi¬ 
enced  are  usually  by  lone  hood¬ 
lums  looking  for  something  to 
sell  for  fast  money,  said  Paul 
Malchow,  a  detective  at  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Police  De¬ 
partment  in  Al¬ 
berta.  “I’ve  been 
involved  in  in¬ 
vestigations  of 
[someone]  steal¬ 
ing  a  laptop  for 
two  hits  of 
crack,”  Malchow 
said.  The  drug 
dealer  makes 
out  well,  getting 
a  $2,000  or 
$3,000  comput¬ 
er  for  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $50 
worth  of  drugs, 

he  added. 

But  a  recent  six-week  string 
of  office  thefts  in  Calgary  was 
quite  different. 

In  that  case,  81  laptops  were 
stolen  from  several  buildings  in 
a  five-block  area.  Four  thieves 
would  enter  a  building  at 
lunchtime,  dressed  in  suits  and 
looking  for  unattended  laptops 
to  stuff  into  briefcases.  "These 
individuals  were  bold.  They 
would  go  out  the  back  stairwell, 
dump  them  and  go  get  more,” 
Malchow  said. 

Undercover  officers  eventual¬ 
ly  learned  how  well-planned  the 
operation  was.  The  four  “seeds” 
would  meet  each  morning  at  a 
nearby  restaurant  to  chart  the 
day’s  heists  with  two  men  who 
fenced  the  stolen  goods  to  buy¬ 
ers.  They  would  regroup  in  the 


Sampling  of  devices  to  protect  your  laptop  from  thieves 


DEVICE 

SAMPLE  VENDORS 

Communications  software 

Absolute  Software  Corp. 

that  secretly  dials  a 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

monitoring  service  when 
a  thief  connects  to  a 
modem  line 

Computer  Sentry  Software,  Inc. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Cable-and-lock  sets 

Computer  Security  Products,  Inc. 

Nashua,  N.H. 

Kensington  Microwave  Ltd. 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Motion-detector  alarms 

Lotsa  Gadgets,  Inc. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Port,  Inc. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Incidents 

(In  thousands) 
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Source:  Claims  data  from  Safeware,  The  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


afternoon  to  exchange  PCs  for 
cash.  An  Intel  Pentium-based 
machine  brought  a  thief  up  to 
$500,  Malchow  said.  He  and 
his  team  ultimately  recovered 
$60,000  to  $70,000  worth  of 
the  stolen  computers  —  some 
in  the  back  seat  of  a  stolen  car 
—  and  made  four  arrests. 

California  passed  laws  recent¬ 
ly  that  make  it  a  crime  to  buy 
computers  the  buyer  knew  or 
should  have  known  were  stolen. 

“Look,  if  you  receive  an  NEC 
laptop  with  2G  bytes  of  memory 
and  a  CD-ROM  drive  for  $400 
when  it  should  go  for  $2,000  to 
$3,000,  you’re  subject  to  conse¬ 
quences,  such  as  going  to  jail,” 
said  Lt.  Steve  Ronco  at  the  San 
Jose  Police  Department  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“We  had  to  [pass  the  law]  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enormity  of  what 
we’re  facing,"  said  Ronco,  who 
leads  the  High  Tech  Crime  Unit 
at  the  department. 

POLICE  WANT  HELP 

Police  are  frustrated  with  victim 
companies  that  don’t  provide 
helpful  information  such  as 
serial  numbers  or  that  let  the 
trail  go  cold  by  not  reporting 
the  crime  right  away. 

Another  obstacle  is  laptop 
makers  that  won’t  take  extra 
pains  to  deter  theft  by,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  shipping  their  products 
in  plain,  unmarked  packages  or 
etching  serial  numbers  in  sever¬ 
al  places  on  the  machines  and 
components.  Used-computer 
broker  Robert  Zises  has  tried  to 
persuade  hardware  companies 
to  cooperate,  with  little  luck. 

“They  look  at  it  like  it’s  one 
more  operation  they  would  have 
to  do  that  consumers  probably 
wouldn’t  pay  extra  for,”  said  Zis¬ 
es,  who  created  the  Stolen  Com¬ 
puter  Registry  database  (www. 
nacomex.com). 

But  buyers  are  paying  extra 
whether  they  know  it  or  not. 
That  is  mainly  because  cargo 
theft  has  increased  substantially 
in  the  past  few  years,  said  Mary- 
lu  Korkuch,  a  technology  insur¬ 


ance  expert  at  Chubb  &  Son, 
Inc.  in  Washington.  Hardware 
makers  hit  by  truck  heists  face 
those  losses  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  shoring  up  security  after¬ 
ward.  Sometimes,  as  in  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  last  year, 
the  firms  must  pay  medical  bills 
for  drivers  hurt  by  thieves. 

As  a  result,  the  price  of  an  av¬ 
erage  laptop  is  inflated  by  about 
$150,  Korkuch  said.  “All  those 
costs  find  their  way  back  to  the 
consumer.”  □ 

Hold  on  to  that  case 

Airports  are  a  well-known 
hangout  for  laptop  computer 
thieves.  They  often  like  to  dal¬ 
ly  by  X-ray  machines  to 
snatch  computers  off  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  before  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  victim  can  pass 
through. 

Three  more  airport-theft 
ploys  have  popped  up  recent¬ 
ly,  according  to  police: 

■A  thief  carries  an  ordinary 
computer  case  with  a  rock  or 
tiles  inside,  then  waits  by  a 
bank  of  pay  phones  for  a 
careless  target.  When  the  vic¬ 
tim  sets  his  case  down  to 
dial,  the  thief  switches  the 
bags.  Police  advise  laptop 
owners  to  plant  cases  firmly 
between  their  ankles  when  on 
the  phone. 

■A  team  of  thieves  poses  as 
a  family.  While  the  “husband" 
and  “wife”  stage  a  loud  fight 
to  distract  the  target,  a  fake 
son  or  daughter  zooms  in 
and  walks  away  with  the  lap¬ 
top.  Advice?  Mind  your  own 
business. 

■Another  team  scam  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  nicely  dressed 
woman  drops  a  $100  bill 
while  walking  by  a  target. 
When  the  target  rushes  to 
pick  it  up  for  her  —  or  take  it 
himself  —  a  partner  steals 
the  unguarded  laptop.  Again, 
MYOB,  police  said. 

—  Kim  S.  Nash 
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Pentagon  to  deploy  huge  medical 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

in  January,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  plans  to  deploy  what  officials 
say  is  the  largest  known  medical  data 
warehouse  —  a  mother  lode  that  could 
benefit  the  health  care  industry,  too. 

The  data  warehouse  will  hold  the  med¬ 
ical  records  of  the  8.5  million  active 
members  of  the  U.S.  military  health  care 
system  who  are  treated  at  115  hospitals 
and  461  clinics  around  the  world. 

In  1995,  the  Defense  Department  be¬ 
gan  converting  its  fixed-cost  health  care 
system  to  a  managed-care  model  to  low¬ 
er  costs  and  increase  patient  care  for  the 
active  military,  retirees  and  their  depen¬ 
dents.  The  managed-care  model  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  $45o-million  medical  data 
warehouse  called  Computerized  Execu¬ 
tive  Information  System  (CEIS). 

The  project  has  eliminated  14  redun¬ 
dant  systems  at  a  savings  of  $50  million 
per  year,  officials  said. 

Eventually, 
the  Pentagon 
hopes  to  store 
20  years  of  data 
and  track  the 
best  treatment 
for  various  ail¬ 
ments,  from 
drugs  to  treat 
malaria  for 
black  males 
aged  35  to  40  to 
tests  to  detect 
breast  cancer  in 
white  females 
aged  40  to  45,  a  CEIS  official  said. 

That’s  the  kind  of  long-term,  large- 
sample  knowledge  base  that  private  med¬ 
ical  researchers,  insurance  companies 
and  drugmakers  are  itching  to  get  their 
hands  on.  The  Pentagon  eventually  will 
offer,  and  possibly  sell,  such  historic  ag¬ 
gregate  data  to  the  private  sector,  system 
architect  Mike  Mauro  said. 

“Health  care  researchers  will  want  to 
use  the  data  warehouse  to  see  how  dings 
work  with  different  demographic  groups, 
and  drug  manufacturers  already  want 
our  data,”  Mauro  said. 

CEIS  officials  have  swapped  notes 
with  Henry  Ford  Health  System  in 
Detroit,  a  private  managed-care  system. 
“We’re  sort  of  learning  from  each  other 
about  what  the  problems  are  in  design¬ 
ing  databases,”  said  Jim  Chesney,  direc¬ 
tor  for  policy  research  at  Henry  Ford. 


System  architect 
Mike  Mauro:  Druq- 
makers  "already 
want  our  data” 


CEIS  is  expected  to  go  live  in  January 
with  4T  bytes  of  data  covering  six  years. 
It  will  be  used  by  12,000  doctors,  nurses 
and  administrators,  Mauro  said. 

Patients  and  CEIS’s  creators  said  they 
are  concerned  about  the  privacy  of  indi¬ 
vidual  medical  records  in  the  system. 

“Any  kind  of  large  database  like  that 
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data  warehouse 

where  you  talk  about  personal  info  raises 
red  flags,”  said  Alex  Fowler,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Electronic  Frontier  Founda¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco.  “There  are  all 
kinds  of  questions  raised  about  who  ac¬ 
cesses  that  info  or  protects  it  and  how 
somebody  fixes  mistakes.” 

CEIS  uses  an  online  analytical  pro¬ 


cessing  tool  from  Business  Objects,  Inc. 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  that  could  be  used  to 
restrict  access  to  certain  data,  such  as 
HIV  test  results,  said  Frank  Gillett,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“What  kills  these  huge  data  warehouse 
projects  is  that  the  human  beings  don’t 
agree  on  the  definition  of  data.  Without 
that  ...  all  that  $450  million  could  be 
thrown  out  the  window,”  he  said.  □ 
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AVAILABILITY  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  THI 


Keeping  your  business  up  and  running  around  the  clock  comes  at  a  price.  Now  it's  one  you 
can  afford.  The  IBM  RS/6000*  HA50  Solution  is  more  than  just  a  server.  It's  what  a  business 
needs  to  stay  open  for  business:  redundant  hardware,  management  software,  storage  and  our 
award-winning  UNIX* operating  system,  AlXf  It's  all  fully  tested,  all  in  one  package.  The  result: 
more  availability,  less  complexity.  See  more  at  www.rs6000.ibm.com/highavailability 
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MEAN  NUMBER  OF  DESKTOP  MACHINES  AT  LARGE  COMPANIES  IN  1997 


PCs  with  Windows  95 

351.7 

PCs  with  Windows  3.1  or  3.11 

145.9 

PCs  with  DOS 

73.4 

Thin  clients 

23.5 

Macintoshes 

78 

PCs  with  OS/2 

8.7 

Base:  208  companies  with  more  than  1,000  employees 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WHAT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE? 


Windows-based  terminal:  A  device  that  harnesses  all  its 
application  and  processing  power  from  the  server.  It  runs 
the  Windows  Terminal  Server  operating  system  to  give 
users  access  to  Windows  applications.  Non-Windows  appli¬ 
cations  can  be  accessed  through  MetaFrame  add-on  soft¬ 
ware  from  Citrix  Systems. 

NetPC:  A  PC  without  a  floppy  drive  or  CD-ROM  drive. 

It  also  has  a  locked-down  chassis  to  prevent  users  from 
altering  the  machine.  It  is  basically  a  stripped-down  PC 
that  can  do  local  processing  without  the  support  hassles 
of  a  full-blown  PC. 

Network  computer:  It  has  a  Java  Virtual  Machine  and  a 
browser.  It  can  have  local  processing  power. 


Thin  clients 


DEFINITION:  Thin  client  is  an  umbrella  term  for  a  simple  hardware  device  that  usu¬ 
ally  doesn’t  have  a  hard  drive,  CD-ROM  drive  or  expansion  slot.  Thin  clients  rely  on 
servers  for  processing  power  and  for  loading  applications.  Users  can't  load  applications 
directly  onto  thin  clients,  so  the  devices  reguire  less  maintenance  and  less  help  desk 
support  and  therefore  cost  less.  There  are  various  types  of  thin  clients,  including  net¬ 
work  computers  and  Windows-based  terminals. 

A  simple,  money-saving  option 
for  users  with  limited  needs 


By  April  Jacobs 

thin  clients,  also  known  as  network  comput¬ 
ers,  are  one  of  the  most  confusing  hardware 
developments  because  of  the  different  forms 
they  take. 

Thin  clients  are  PCs  that  rely  on  servers  to 
harness  their  processing  power,  applications 
and  data.  They  resemble  terminals  but  aren’t 
necessarily  pinned  to  mainframes.  Technically, 
thin  clients  must  have  a  Java  Virtual  Machine, 
which  allows  read  access  to  non- Windows  ap¬ 
plications  and  operating  systems.  The  Java  Vir¬ 
tual  Machine  is  software  that  recom¬ 
piles  code,  allowing  it  to  run  on  a 
variety  of  hardware  platforms.  A  thin 
client  must  also  have  a  browser  but 
needs  no  fancy  peripherals  such  as 
floppy  disk  drives  or  CD-ROM  drives. 

“The  main  attraction  to  network 
computers  is  simplified  software  upgrades,  no 
real  penalty  in  performance  and  longer  desktop 
hardware  life  cycles,”  says  Roger  Kay,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Framingham,  Mass. -based  International 
Data  Corp. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  of  thin  clients  might 
be  that  they  are  easier  to  administer  and  there¬ 
fore  require  fewer  calls  to  the  help  desk.  And 
the  bottom  line  is  that  these  types  of  machines 
can  save  firms  up  to  26%  of  the  total  cost  of 
desktop  ownership,  according  to  estimates 
from  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Gartner  analyst  Chris  Goodhue  says  thin 
clients  are  likely  to  remain  niche  products  but 
are  valuable  as  terminal  replacements. 

Kay  notes  that  another  advantage  is  that 


users  don’t  have  to  deal  with  network  band¬ 
width  issues  because  many  systems  send  and 
receive  only  keystroke  information  rather  than 
actual  data. 

Analysts  say  network  computers  are  best 
used  in  customer-service  centers  or  anywhere 
users  need  access  to  a  limited  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  data. 

The  following  vendors  offer  thin  clients:  IBM 
in  Armonk,  N.Y.;  Network  Computing  Devices, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.;  Wyse  Technology, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Boundless  Technologies 
in  Austin,  Texas;  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.;  and  Oracle 
Corp.  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  most  of  the 
major  PC  makers  have  come  out  with 
an  answer  to  the  thin  client.  The  Net¬ 
PC  is  a  PC  that  can  be  locked  to  pre¬ 
vent  users  from  physically  altering  its 
configuration.  Such  machines  differ  from  true 
thin  clients  in  that  they  process  data  locally  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  server. 

Microsoft’s  Windows  Terminal  is  another 
type  of  thin  client.  The  Windows  Terminal 
doesn’t  meet  the  specifications  for  a  network 
computer  because  it  has  no  local  Java  Virtual 
Machine  and  is  dependent  on  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  Terminal  Server  operating  system.  With 
Windows  Terminal  Server,  code-named  Hydra, 
users  can  gain  access  to  Windows  applications 
that  reside  on  servers  and  operating  systems 
through  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.’s  MetaFrame  soft¬ 
ware.  All  processing  takes  place  on  the  server, 
with  the  user’s  screen  acting  as  a  graphical 
user  interface.  □ 
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VENDOR_ PRODUCT 


TYPE  OF  DEVICE_ CHIP_ MEMORY  BEST  SUITED  FOR 


IBM 


Network  Station  Network  computer 
Series  100,  300 
and  1000 


Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc. 


Boundless 

Technologies 


JavaStation 


Viewpoint  TC200 


Network  computer 


Windows-based 

terminal 


PowerPC  8M  to 

64M  bytes 


100-MHz  Up  to 
MicroSPARC  64M  bytes 


A  variety  of 
applications,  from 
terminal  replace¬ 
ment  to  intensive 
Java  applications 


Java-based 

applications 


133-MHz  4M  bytes  Windows  applications 
5x86 
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Which  is  why  we  provide  unique  customized  training . 


If  14  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  anything,  it's  that  today's  diverse  technology  has  challenged  each  and  every  company 
—  along  with  each  and  every  employee.  And  you're  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  training  will  meet  your  company's 
unique  needs.  ExecuTrain  understands.  So  we've  developed  a  unique  solution  called  ESP,  ExecuTrain  Solutions  Partnership. 
First,  we  get  to  know  you  and  your  company.  Then  we  custom-tailor  our  training  solutions  to  your  needs,  with  a  wide 
range  of  training  services,  from  pre-  and  post-testing  to  customized  courseware  and  more.  This,  combined  with  expert 
instructors,  CBT  and  Internet-based  instruction,  enables  us  to  develop,  deliver  and  support  training  solutions  that  fulfill  your 
company's  objectives.  And  we  consistently  deliver  this  unmatched  level  of  service  to  every  one  of  our  more  than  200 
locations  around  the  world.  So  call  us  at  800-90TRAIN  ext  #35,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.executrain.com/unique 
And  discover  how  our  unique  training  can  enhance  the  performance  of  every  company,  every  group  and  every  individual. 


%  ExecuTrain 

Computer  training  as  unique  as  you  are. 
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AN  ALLY 


Public  networks.  Campus  networks.  LANs,  WANs,  remotes  -  your  network  is  more  complex  than 


ever  before.  What's  it  going  to  take  to  get  on  top  of  it? 
starters,  Lucent  NetCare  Services.  Provides  comprehensive 
Lifecycle  Support  for  networks  of  every  size.  From  consulting 
and  planning  to  integration  and  ongoing  management  and 
maintenance.  (Our  new  St.  Pete,  FL  service  center  has  350  data 
network  experts  at  the  ready  to  provide  the  most  reliable  service 
around.)  We  know  how  to  create  an  easy-to-manage  network.  And 
we  can  help  you  manage  yours.  (So  you  can  manage  your  business.) 

We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work.™ 
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iupn'  out  Welcome  to  the  summer  of  our 

software  discontent.  We  are  being  swarmed  by  bugs 
and  stung  by  careless  coding.  The  latest  example  is 
last  week’s  widely  publicized  E-mail  system  screwup, 
which  affects  Microsoft  Outlook  98,  Outlook  Express 
and  Netscape  Communicator  (see  story,  page  4). 

In  an  ugly  new  irony,  an  E-mail  message  with  an  at¬ 
tachment  —  made  possible  by  the  latest  Multimedia 
Internet  Mail  Extension  (MIME)  protocol  capabilities 
—  can  fire  a  destructive  piece  of  code  into  your  net¬ 
work.  You  don’t  even  have  to  click  open  the  message 
to  launch  the  attack.  The  wonders  of  technology  have 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  merely  moving  the 
mouse  and  highlighting  the  file  name  can  do  the 
trick. 

Naturally,  Microsoft  and  Netscape  raced  to  post  the 
fixes  for  this  bug  —  officially  called  the  “long  file 

name  mail  vulnerability”  — 
on  their  respective  Web 
sites.  That’s  the  Internet 
Age  equivalent  of  closing 
the  barn  door  after  millions 
of  horses  have  fled.  How 
many  business  users  will 
take  the  time  to  hunt  up 


and  download  that  fix? 

These  flaws  in  the  Microsoft  and  Netscape  prod¬ 
ucts  aren’t  even  new  mistakes,  as  any  longtime  pro¬ 
grammer  can  tell  you.  The  security  risk  of  “buffer 
overflow”  in  coding  is  so  well-known  that  there  are 
automated  hacker  tools  available  to  check  for  it  and 
exploit  it.  But  these  products  are  big  and  the  competi¬ 
tive  time-to-market  window  is  small,  so  vendors  rush 
their  heavily  loaded  programs  out  at  slapdash  speeds. 
They  serenade  us  with  enough  bells  and  whistles  to 
drown  out  any  nagging  doubts  about  the  higher  risks 
involved  now  that  our  company  networks  lay  open 
and  vulnerable  to  the  world. 

Yet  another  part  of  the  problem  is  our  own  quest 
for  ease  of  use  at  the  expense  of  tighter  security.  We 
push  technology  to  perform  unnatural  acts,  such  as 
sending  a  variety  of  attachments  ill-suited  for  Internet 
E-mailing.  A  far  safer  practice  would  be  to  send  a  text 
message  and  include  a  URL  address,  leaving  that  fan¬ 
cy  attachment  sitting  safely  on  a  Web  server  else¬ 
where  on  the  'net. 

But  who  will  sacrifice  convenience  for  safety? 

Maybe  the  answer  is  in  that  next  E-mail  attachment. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@cw.com 
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Companies  should  look  at 
the  person,  not  the  GPA 

After  reading  your  article, 
“Diary  of  an  IT  grad”  in  Com- 
puterworld’s  June  22  issue,  I  just 
had  to  write. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
I’ve  read  numerous  articles  in  vari¬ 
ous  publications  boasting  about 
the  great  salaries  and  jobs  available 
for  recent  IT  grads. 

The  only  problem  they  all  fail  to 
mention:  To  benefit  from 
these  great  opportunities, 
you  need  to  be  in  the  elite 
group  of  graduates  with  a 
minimum  GPA  of  3.5  and 
above. 

But  there  are  too  many 
factors  that  can  affect  a  per¬ 
son’s  GPA,  such  as  family 
obligations,  working  full 
time,  health  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  just  saying  this  be¬ 
cause  I  no  longer  belong  to  this 
elite  group,  but  mainly  because  I 
feel  it  is  totally  biased. 

Companies  are  missing  out  on  a 
tremendous  amount  of  great  talent 
because  they  just  can’t  see  past  the 
numbers. 

I’m  a  senior  graduating  in  De¬ 
cember  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  computer  science  and  a 
GPA  of  a  mere  2.7. 

Although  I  have  been  looking 
for  employment  after  graduation 
in  the  Minneapolis  area,  I  have  yet 
to  have  any  success. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  majority  of 
soon-to-be  IT  graduates  when  I  say 
that  if  companies  are  looking  for 
new,  talented  and  diverse  employ¬ 
ees,  they  need  to  first  learn  to  look 
past  the  numbers  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  person. 

Valayia  J.  Smith 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N.D. 
vjsmith@technologist.com 


What  was  really  behind 
Microsoft's  Softimage  sale 

Computerworld  wrote  about 
Microsoft’s  sale  of  Softimage 
to  Avid  [“Avid  buys  Microsoft  ani¬ 
mation  division,”  CW,  June  22]  but 
failed  to  note  the  true  significance 
of  it.  In  1994,  when  Microsoft  pur¬ 
chased  Softimage,  anyone  in  the 
higher  end  of  the  computer  graph¬ 
ics  business  would  have  laughed 
themselves  silly  at  the  notion 
of  doing  graph¬ 
ics  on  Windows 
NT.  Microsoft 
made  it  quite 
clear  that  it  had 
purchased  Soft- 
Image  to  ensure 
that  Softimage’s 
leading  package 
of  Jurassic  Park 
fame  was  run¬ 
ning  on  Windows  NT. 

Silicon  Graphics  responded  by 
buying  the  other  two  major  ven¬ 
dors  to  ensure  they  never  ported  to 
NT. 

But  over  the  last  six  months, 
there  has  been  a  veritable  stam¬ 
pede  by  high-end  graphics  devel¬ 
opers  to  make  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  packages  for  the  NT 
workstation. 

Microsoft  pulled  off  a  real  coup 
with  this  one.  It  made  a  profit  on 
the  company  and  drove  NT  into 
the  graphics  market,  so  of  course 
they  don’t  need  Softimage  now. 

This  is  one  “predatory”  behavior 
of  Microsoft’s  I  happen  to  like, 
because  I  use  NT  and  I  develop 
graphics  software  and  I  really  want 
a  market! 

Mark  Mullin 
Founder,  Draco  Cybersystems 
Lebanon,  N.H. 
mark@dracosystems.com 


IT  pros  are  finally  getting 
paid  what  they're  worth 

Your  front-page  story 

[‘‘$40,000  starting  salaries,” 
CW,  June  22]  informs  us  about 
$40,000  starting  salaries  for  infor¬ 
mation  technology  grads  and  how 
this  “unbelievable”  wealth  is 
wreaking  havoc  on  existing  pay 
scales. 

Havoc? 

That  depends  on  your  point  of 
view. 

IT  professionals  are  finally  start¬ 
ing  to  be  paid  what  they  are  truly 
worth. 

Technology  services  have  long 
been  priced  very  close  to  the  cost 
of  production,  because,  in  large 
part,  IT  professionals  truly  love 
their  work. 

The  benefits  that  the  economy 
has  derived  from  their  work  far 
exceed  what  they  have  been 
paid. 

Top  corporate  executives, 
bankers  and  lawyers  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  justifying  their  multimillion- 
dollar  salaries  and  bonuses. 

We  need  IT  professionals  far 
more  than  we  need  them. 

John  Kjellman 
Henniker,  N.FI. 
johnk@victorex.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931:  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Microsoft  made  a 
profit  on  the 
company  and 
drove  NT  into  the 
graphics  arena. 
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A  Y2K  pioneer  seeks  (and  deserves)  recognition 

Paul  Gillin 


It  was  a  frigid  Wednesday  in  February  1984,  and  I 
was  stumped  for  a  story  idea.  The  software  busi¬ 
ness  was  dead  that  time  of  year  —  not  good  news 
to  a  guy  who  wrote  about  software  for  Computerworld. 


The  problem  you  may  not  know  you  have 


Then  the  phone  rang.  On  the  other 
end  was  a  guy  from  Detroit  who  had  an 
idea  that  was  so  offbeat,  so  screwy,  that  I 
thought  it  just  might  make  my  editors 
happy.  It  was  good  for  a  laugh,  at  least. 

Bill  Schoen  had  this  wacky  idea  that  a 
lot  of  computers  —  I  mean  a  lot  of  them 
—  would  stop  working  on  New  Year’s 
Day  2000.  Schoen  wasn’t  just  curious 
about  this  problem,  he  was  passionate 
about  it.  He  had  even  formed  a  one-man 
consulting  company  to  try  to  spread  the 
gospel.  But  no  one,  he  said,  wanted  to 
listen. 

I  listened.  Heck,  I  was  desperate.  I  in¬ 
terviewed  Schoen,  talked  to  one  of  his 
clients  and  wrote  it  up.  My  editors  put 
the  story  on  page  7 
of  the  Feb.  13, 

1984,  issue.  It  was 
the  first  article  to 
appear  in  a  major 
publication  about 
the  year  2000 
problem.  (You  can 
see  a  copy  of  the 


original  story  at  www.computerworld. 
com/more.) 

I  spoke  to  Bill  Schoen  again  the 
other  day.  Now  51,  he’s  still  in  Detroit, 
still  programming  and  a  little  amazed 
about  how  prophetic  his  crusade  was. 
Though  he  wishes  he  could  have  had  a 
piece  of  the  five-figure  speaking  fees  that 
top  year  2000  consultants  make, 
what  Schoen  really  wants  today  is  a  little 
recognition. 


Bill  Schoen  was 
passionate  about  the 
problem  long  before  the 
world  was  ready  to  listen. 


Schoen  first  stumbled  on  the 
year  2000  problem  in  1983  while 
programming  in  the  basement  of 
a  Big  Three  automaker.  It  wasn’t 


rocket  science;  data  processing  people 
had  known  about  the  risk  since  the 
1970s.  It’s  just  that  no  one  thought  their 
code  would  last  that  long. 

Schoen  thought  it  might,  and  a  little 
analysis  of  his  employer’s  code  library 
proved  to  him  that  software  had  consid¬ 
erably  more  staying  power  than  many 
people  thought.  If  business 
had  started  coding  for  the 
millennium  in  1983,  “95% 
of  the  problems  wouldn’t 
be  there  today,"  he  says 
wistfully. 

For  Schoen,  the  year  2000 
problem  became  a  mission. 
He  coded  up  a  little  Cobol 
routine  on  his  Commodore 
64  that  solved  the  problem. 
He  named  his  company  Charmar 
Enterprises  and  created  the  Charmar 
Correction,  a  cure  for  “the  serious 
problem  ignored  by  the  entire  data  pro¬ 


cessing  community.” 

He  was  an  army  of 
one.  Booted  out  of  the 
CIO’s  office  in  some  of 
the  biggest  companies 
in  America,  Schoen 
landed  only  two  sales 
for  the  Charmar  Correc¬ 
tion.  He  folded  Char- 
mar’s  tent  in  1984  and  went  back  to 
programming.  “I’ve  never  been  able  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  working  stiff,"  he 
says. 

AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME 

Schoen’s  story  is  about  missed  opportu¬ 
nity  and  being  too  far  ahead  of  the  curve. 
The  New  York  Times  called  him  in  1988 
to  ask  about  the  year  2000  problem,  but 
Schoen  was  sick  of  rejection  and  asked 
the  reporter  not  to  quote  him.  His  efforts 
to  launch  a  year  2000  consultancy  last 
year  fizzled  when  the  client’s  CEO  died. 
Now  he’s  got  a  Web  site  [www. 
fiash.net/~bschoen)  that  tells  a  little  of  the 
story  of  the  guy  who  had  an  answer 
longbefore  anyone  else  was  asking  the 
question. 

Visit  Bill  Schoen’s  Web  site.  Send  him 
an  E-mail.  This  guy  was  really  on  to 
something.  □ 

Gillin  is  editor  of  Computerworld.  His 
Internet  address  is  paul_gillin@cw.com. 


Wide  world  of  worries 

John  Gantz 

I  work  at  IDC.  The  “I”  stands  for  “International,” 
and  in  many  ways  the  challenges  we  face  support¬ 
ing  our  own  increasingly  global  information  sys¬ 


tems  are  challenges  for  all 

For  what  company  wouldn’t  be  lured 
into  doing  business  across  borders  by 
the  Web?  Or  by  the  efficiency  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  applications? 

It  used  to  be  easy.  You  either  stuck  to 
doing  business  in  your  own  country,  or 
you  let  your  international  offices  handle 
their  own  information  needs.  The  latter 
is  the  path  we’ve  always  taken.  But  now, 
as  we  at  International  Data  Corp.  estab¬ 
lish  global  product  lines  and  write  global 
contracts,  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  common  information  backbone 
out  of  parts  that  don’t  fit  together  well. 

We’ve  found  that  getting  the  IT  sys¬ 
tems  to  work  globally  is  the  easy  part; 
the  computers,  software  and  network 
protocols  we  use  are  pretty  much  stan¬ 
dard  worldwide.  But  getting  information 
into  the  system,  in  the  right  shape  at  the 
right  time,  is  a  major  issue;  business 
processes  vary  radically  by  country,  and 


companies. 

development  and  support  —  the  people¬ 
intensive  part  of  the  business  —  must  be 
localized. 

Our  experience,  and  that  of  the  global 
outsourcers  and  multinationals  we  re¬ 
search,  teaches  us  that  the  barriers  are 
mostly  human  in  nature.  Even  some¬ 
thing  as  simple  as  buying  a  global 
license  for  a  piece  of  software  can  run 
afoul  of  a  budgeting  system  that  has  no 
provision  for  global  expense  pooling. 
One  division  has  to  buy  a  license  for 
three  times  as  many  seats  as  it  needs, 
then  “sell”  the  excess  to  other  divisions. 

But  it’s  the  various  business  rules  for 
different  countries  that  mess  up  global 
operations  most.  Do  you  plan  to  start 
taking  orders  over  the  Web?  How  will 
you  ship  them?  Do  you  know  each  na¬ 
tion’s  tariff  and  customs  rules  and  fees? 
Is  it  time  for  a  worldwide  E-mail  system? 
The  carrier  that  gives  you  the  lowest 


price  for  a  worldwide  network  may  be 
the  highest-priced  carrier  in  a  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Does  your  chargeback  system  han¬ 
dle  that?  Are  you  trying  to  set  up  a  24- 
hour-per-day  global  help  desk?  How 
many  languages  do  your  call  handlers 
speak,  and  do  the  Americans  know 
which  countries  lost  to  whom  in  the 
World  Cup?  Do  you  know  not  to  use 
voice  response  systems  in  Australia? 

OK,  so  those  are  solvable  and  pre¬ 
dictable  problems.  More  difficult  is  the 
issue  of  worldwide 
planning  —  where 
meetings  are  bedev¬ 
iled  by  time  zone  dif¬ 
ferences,  consensus 
is  burdened  by  cul¬ 
tural  differences  and 
the  U.S.  business 


Unless  your  global 
systems  are  in  order 
already,  you  need  to 
ponder  a  few  things. 


style  is  incompatible  with  the  lifestyles  of 
half  the  world. 

Hardest  of  all  is  restructuring  the 
information  itself  —  homegrown  to  fit 
the  local  systems.  Merging  information 
pools  such  as  employee  records,  cus¬ 
tomer  information  and  even  phone 
directories  becomes  a  monumental  con¬ 
version  task  that,  to  each  operating  unit, 
looks  like  so  much  overhead  at  best  (a 
diabolical  home-office  conspiracy  at 
worst).  Lots  of  sweet- talking  is  required 
to  get  each  office  to  cooperate  with 
a  global  data  conversion  plan. 

I  tell  you  all  this  only  because, 
unless  yours  is  one  of  the  few  com¬ 
panies  that  has  its  global  systems  in 
order  already,  you  need  to  know  it. 
The  Internet  will  force  even  the 
smallest  and  most  parochial  busi¬ 
nesses  into  global  operation.  The 
benefits  of  cybernetic  expansion  will 
be  too  good  to  pass  up.  But  those 
benefits  will  come  with  hidden 
costs.  Better  warn  the  rest  of  the 
company.  □ 


Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  His  Internet 
address  is  jgantz@idcresearch.com. 


MtEm 


Who  we  are 


Visionaries 


Engineers 


Teachers 


Troubleshooters 


We  do  everything 
to  accomplish  one 
thing:  Keep  our  end 
users  working.  From 
tight-knit  workgroups 
to  global  networks, 
from  novice  clerks  to 
expert  power  users,  we 
are  the  ones  who  keep 
things  going.  So  we  are 

the  ones  who  have  to 

■ ■ 

get  it  right. 


What  we  want. 

Platform  consistency. 
Industry-leading  components. 
Expert  support. 

We  need  suppliers  who  can  help  us 
build  the  most  stable  of  networks. 
Who  are  able  to  put  together  any  kind 
of  hardware  or  software  we  ask  for. 


E-3200  High-Serviceable 
Network-Ready  Desktop 

•Intel®  Pentium  “'ll  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1999 

NS-9000  Enterprise- Class  Server 

•Up  to  Six  Intel®  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  S1 1,599 

Solo®  2500  Value-Class  Notebook 
•Intel  Pentium"  II Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1599 


Who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  provide 
experienced  support  people  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  and  easy  access  to 
their  top  system  engineers. 

We  don’t  need  vendors 
who  try  to  push 
through  off-the-shelf 
solutions  -  what  we  want, 
and  what  we  need,  are  vendors 
who  can  do  things  our  way. 


Isn't  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your  wants 
and  needs  at  the  same  time ? 

At  Gateway  we  listen.  Our  whole  business  is 
built  on  giving  our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things  your  wav. 
Please  get  in  touch,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  that  means. 


GATEWAY “  E-Series  desktop’s ,  ALR®  Series  servers  and 
Solo®  p>ortables  feature  Intel ®  p’rocessors. 

E-5200  Technical  Workstation 

•Up  to  Two  Intel  Pentium"  II Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  s2599 


Pentium®]! 

■  processor  -MB- 


888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  of  Gateway  2000  Inc.  Not  all  Gateway  systems  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo. 
Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some 
products  and  services  may  not  be  available  for  all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or 
hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes 
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Looking  beyond  today’s  allegations 

Walid  Mougayar 


t’s  a  decoy!  Microsoft’s  present  legal  saga  is  amus¬ 
ing,  but  the  company’s  dance  with  the  Justice 
Department  affects  the  Internet’s  past,  not  its 
future.  With  Washington  distracted,  Microsoft  is  quietly 
deploying  another  of  its  notorious  domination  strate¬ 


gies:  Swallow  up  a  market. 

Microsoft  has  quietly  but  intently  tar¬ 
geted  online  business  and  the  virtual 
marketplace.  New  digital  markets  are 
opening,  growing 
and,  in  certain  cas¬ 
es,  displacing  physi¬ 
cal  markets.  On  the 
consumer  side  of 
those  markets,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  done  a 
commanding  job  in 
a  short  time. 

Microsoft’s  com¬ 
petitors  are  running  online  businesses  as 
their  lifeblood.  Music  Boulevard,  Trave- 
locity,  Auto-By-Tel,  ETrade  and  others  are 
dead  serious  about  the  Internet  space 
they  inhabit.  Microsoft’s  competitive  on¬ 
line  endeavors  (Expedia.com  Travel,  Car- 
Point,  Investor,  MSNBC,  Music  Central 


With  Washington 
distracted,  Microsoft 
quietly  devours  the 
virtual  marketplace. 

and  so  on)  each  have  their  own 
brand  identity. 

At  the  heart  of  Microsoft’s  online 
strategy  is  a  relentless  pursuit  of  con¬ 
tent  creation  and  aggregation  —  the 
starting  point  for  those  marketplaces. 
Couple  that  with  the  company’s  desire 
for  growth  and  control  and  you  have  a 
new  Microsoft  growth  engine.  From  an 
organizational  perspective,  that  activity  is 
underplayed  and  concealed  under  the 


Interactive  Media  Group,  which  includes 
CD-ROM  titles,  games,  hardware  and 
desktop  finance  products.  However,  all  of 
Microsoft’s  19  online  ventures  are  visible 
anchor  tenants  in  the  patrimonial  The 
Microsoft  Network  (MSN). 

BIG  BUSINESS 

The  strategy  is  working.  Last  year, 
Expedia.com  booked  $100  million  in 
sales  (second  to  Travelocity),  and  the  ven¬ 
ture  has  generated  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  additional  revenue  for  partici¬ 
pating  associate  companies.  Every 
month,  CarPoint  refers  $80  million 
worth  of  cars  to  dealerships.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Investors  offers 
the  Microsoft  Investor  service  to  its 
700,000-plus  members. 

Investor,  CarPoint  and  Expedia  are 
the  fastest-growing  sites  in  their  re¬ 
spective  categories  and  have  won  nu¬ 
merous  Web  awards.  And  although  Ya¬ 
hoo  attracts  32  million  visitors  per 
month,  the  combination  of  Microsoft 
com,  MSN,  MSNBC  and  Hotmail  tops  it 
with  36  million.  The  numbers  don’t  lie: 
Microsoft  is  the  reigning  digital  brand. 
And  contrary  to  most  of  its  competitors, 
the  company  doesn’t  have  to  cope  with 
the  stress  of  raising  capital,  going  public 
or  disclosing  repeated  quarterly  losses. 


What  lies  ahead?  Microsoft’s  online 
businesses  are  shielded  from  the 
antitrust  allegations  plaguing  the  rest  of 
the  company.  Together,  the  online  travel, 
music,  auto,  trading,  apparel,  news  and 
real  estate  markets  are  expected  to  top 
$40  billion  by  the  end  of  2000;  if 
Microsoft  captures  20%  of  each  seg¬ 
ment,  chalk  up  another  $8  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue.  Add  $300  million  in  expected  Web 
advertising  and  the  pie  gets  even  bigger. 

Interestingly,  nothing  about  those  ven¬ 
tures  is  directly  related  to  the  software 
products  that  made  Microsoft  what  it  is. 
Indeed,  you  could  argue  that  any  For¬ 
tune  500  company  could  have  put  itself 
in  Microsoft’s  present  online  position  if 
it  had  wanted  to  (or  was  able  to)  act  as 
decisively  as  Microsoft. 

As  Bill  Gates  gears  up  for  frequent  vis¬ 
its  to  Washington,  will  Congress  wait  to 
chastise  Microsoft  for  its  anticipated 
dominance  of  the  online  marketplace? 
Or  will  the  company’s  online  business 
elude  repercussions?  The  jury  isn’t  even 
assembled  for  that  one.  □ 


Mougayar  is  the  author  of  Opening  Digi¬ 
tal  Markets  (McGraw-Hill,  1998)  and 
president  of  CyherManagement,  Inc.,  a 
management  consulting  firm.  His  Internet 
address  is  walid@cyberm.com. 


A  tale  of  two  titans 

David  Moschella 


f  you’re  looking  for  some  late  summer  reading  that 
is  both  entertaining  and  of  great  business  value, 
and  if  you  don’t  mind  lugging  around  700  hard¬ 
cover  pages,  I  strongly  recommend  Titan,  Ron  Cher- 
now’s  riveting  new  biography  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr. 


I’m  certainly  not  the  first  to  point  out 
the  many  interesting  and  timely  parallels 
between  the  life  of  the  great  oil  baron 
and  Microsoft’s  Bill  Gates.  It’s  hard  to 
ignore  the  facts  that  both  men  got  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  critical  new  indus¬ 
try,  both  managed  to  wipe  out  their 
direct  competition  and  become  the 
world’s  richest  man  and  both  wound  up 
defending  themselves  before  Congress 
and  fighting  intense  antitrust  pressure. 

But  now  that  I’ve  read  the  book,  I  re¬ 
alize  that  the  parallels  and  lessons  actu¬ 
ally  run  much  deeper.  Here  are  some  of 
ihe  tilings  I’ve  been  thinking  about: 

Shifting  sources  of  power.  It’s  easy  to 
•'-■■'get  tiv-t  the  initial  great  demand  for 
>  ■  kerosene,  used  mostly 

;  :■  Citing  in  homes.  It  took  another  30 

years  for  the  gasoline  market  to  take  off. 
Similarly,  fie  first  major  demand  for  PC 


software  was  triggered  by  personal  pro¬ 
ductivity:  the  real  opportunity,  communi¬ 
cations,  didn’t  emerge  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Misplaced  public  scrutiny.  As  with 
Microsoft  today,  most  of  Rockefeller’s 
critics  focused  on  various  tie-ins  and  oth¬ 
er  exclusionary  business  practices.  Much 
less  attention  was  paid  to  Standard  Oil’s 
blatantly  predatory  tactics.  The  company 
repeatedly  used  highly  targeted  price 
cuts  to  kill  off  weaker  rivals.  Similarly, 
Microsoft’s  strategy  of  using  freeware 
where  competition  exists  —  browsers, 
audio/video  and  E-mail,  for  in¬ 
stance  —  and  relatively  high 
prices  where  it  doesn’t  (office 
software)  always  has  been  much 
more  dangerous  than  its  forced 
bundling  or  similar  tactics. 

Mostly  happy  consumers.  Both 


Standard  Oil  and  Microsoft  could  hon¬ 
estly  say  they  served  their  customers  well 
by  offering  high-volume,  low-cost  prod¬ 
ucts.  Indeed,  both  companies'  critics 
consisted  mainly  of  government  officials, 
the  media  and  their  trampled  competi¬ 
tors.  Serious  customer  complaints  were 
and  are  relatively  rare. 

Wrong  details,  right  idea.  Many  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  accusations 
against  Standard  Oil  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
lying  public  view  that  not  all  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  gains  were  fairly  won  has  held  up 
well  over  time.  Remember  that  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  defends  it¬ 
self  against  various 
specific  media  and 
competitor  claims. 

Antitrust  legisla¬ 
tion  was  only  part 
of  the  answer.  In 
the  end,  huge  new 
discoveries  of  oil  in 


Texas,  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  else¬ 
where  had  as  much  to  do  with  ending 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  as  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  did. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  breakup  of  the 
Rockefeller  empire  into  Exxon,  Mobil, 
Amoco,  Chevron,  ARCO  et  al.  clearly 
helped  usher  in  a  new  competitive  era. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the 
Chernow  book  is  that  it  seems  to  strike 
just  the  right  balance:  “neither  too  sym¬ 
pathetic  nor  too  sharp,"  in  the  author’s 
words. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
laws  were  broken  and  government  action 
was  warranted.  But  that  fact  only 
partially  diminishes  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  man  who  built  what  was, 
at  least  arguably,  the  20th  century’s 
greatest  industry  and  who  became, 
unarguably,  the  world’s  greatest  phil¬ 
anthropist. 

When  the  21st  century  nears  its 
end,  I  wonder  if  people  will  be  say¬ 
ing  pretty  much  the  same  things 
about  William  H.  Gates  III.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


Parallels  between 
Rockefeller  and  Gates  are 
striking  and  instructive. 
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10,526  tpmC 
$33.95/tpmC 


11,078  tpmC 
$38.44/tpmC 


TPC-C  Benchmark  ResuRs 
February  9,1998 


TPG-C  Benchmark  ResuRs 
April  8, 1998 
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i|ike  we’ve  been  saying  all  along, 
there’s  practically  no  difference  between 
bur  servers  and  theirs. 
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IBM® 

Netfinity  7000 


Compaq® 
ProLiant  5500 


Unless  you  think  performance,  scalability  and  price  make  a  difference. 

After  all,  NEC  achieved  world  record  TPC-C  benchmark  performance  and  price/performance  levels  for 
its  four-,  six-  and  eight-processor  servers.  As  a  nearly  $40  billion  industry  leader,  NEC  uses  its  extensive 
knowledge  of  Intel  architecture  and  the  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  platform  to  create  optimized  and 
reliable  servers  for  a  wide  range  of  workgroup,  departmental  and  enterprise  applications. 
What's  more,  they're  likely  to  cost  less  than  their  nearest  competitors.  So  if  you're 
looking  for  a  server  partner,  it's  easy  to  see  the  difference  NEC  servers  can  make. 
Call  us  at  1-888-863-2669  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.necnow.com. 


Pentium  || 


*  One  to  six  processors  for  optimal  scalability 

*  Intel  Pentium*  II,  Pentium  Pro,  and  Pentium  II 
Xeon’“  processors  for  advanced  operation 

*  Certified  to  run  Microsoft  Windows  NT  and 
Novell*  Netware* 

*  Error-correcting  memory  throughout  for 
improved  reliability 

*  RAID  storage  options  for  maximum  throughput 
and  reliability 

*  High  capacity  disk  options  for  increased  I/O  capacity 

►  High  availability  features  for  critical  application 
deployment 

*  Flexible  rack  and  floor  chassis  options  for 
flexible  deployment 

►  Includes  ESMPro"  Server  Management  Suite 
for  proper  manageability 

*  Includes  three-year  on-site  warranty  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost 

*  Prices  start  at  $1797 


•  NLi  Computer  Systems  Division,  Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc.  NEC  and  Express5800  are  trademarks  of  NEC  Corporation,  used  under  license.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  or  applicable  sales  tax,  are 

v  o  i  th-  U.S.  only,  ,nb  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Microsoft,  Windows,  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  The  Intel  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  and  Xeon  Is  a  trademark,  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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I  OUTSOURCING  IN  BANKING  1 

Number  of  new  bank  outsourcing 

deals  signed  last  year* 

Fiserv 

M  &  1  Data  Services 

© 

Alltel  Information  Services^J^ 

Electronic  Data  Systems 

O 

Total: 

(11%  more  than  1996) 

*  With  U.S.-based  financial  institu¬ 
tions  with  assets  in  excess  of  $500M 

Source:  Computer  Based  Solutions,  Inc.,  Dallas 


EPS's  high-flying  deal 

British  Airways  Engineering 
has  hired  U.S.-based  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  to 
manage  its  desktop  comput¬ 
ers  in  a  deal  reportedly  worth 
$164.15  million  over  10  years, 
company  officials  said. 

BA  Engineering  maintains 
and  services  aircraft  for 
British  Airways  and  10  to  20 
other  airlines  that  fly  out  of 
London’s  Heathrow  Airport. 
The  shift  to  an  outside  ven¬ 
dor  meant  some  BA  employ¬ 
ees  were  transferred  from  BA 
to  EDS. 

Outsource  the  basics 

Peritus  Software  Services, 
Inc.  has  launched  an  out¬ 
sourcing  service  that  it  said 
will  let  firms  shift  the  focus  of 
their  information  systems 
budgets  and  staff  time  to 
projects  that  go  beyond  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance,  the  year 
2000  problem  and  bug  Axes. 
The  Billerica,  Mass.,  company 
said  it  guarantees  cost  sav¬ 
ings  of  up  to  30%  and  targets 
midsize  companies  that  have 
restricted  IS  budgets. 

Asia  bookstore  launch 

Bookworms  in  Singapore  now 
have  an  alternative  to  U.S.- 
based  online  bookstores  with 
the  entry  of  Bookshaw.com.  A 
private  venture  spearheaded 
by  CommerceOne  Singapore, 
it  is  poised  to  rival  Amazon, 
com,  Inc.,  which  has  a  10% 
stake  in  the  Asia-Pacific  mar¬ 
ket  (excluding  japan),  accord¬ 
ing  to  Colin  Miles,  Book- 
shaw.com’s  general  manager. 
He  said  Bookshaw.com  can 
deliver  anywhere  in  Asia  with¬ 
in  a  few  days. 


Heavy  on  the  business  users 


►  IT  projects  increasingly  involve  process  decisions 


By  Craig  Stedman 


business  managers  drafted  to 
lead  their  companies  into  the 
modern  world  of  corporate  ap¬ 
plications  are  making  sure  they 
bring  plenty  of  friends  along  to 
help. 

At  many  companies,  that  pro¬ 
duces  project  teams  weighted 
much  more  toward  business 
units  than  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  department.  The  reason 
is  simple:  Users  may  be  in¬ 
stalling  software  such  as  SAP 
AG’s  R/3,  but  their  top  to-do 


item  is  getting  the  business 
ready  for  the  technology. 

“What  SAP  really  drives  you 
to  do  is  make  business  deci¬ 
sions,”  said  Lyn  McDermid,  act¬ 
ing  chief  information  officer  at 
Virginia  Power  Co.  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  $5  billion  utility,  a 
subsidiary  of  Dominion  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  went  live  with  R/3 
last  month  for  finance,  human 
resources  and  other  back-office 
applications. 

Virginia  Power  tapped  one  of 
its  controllers  to  jointly  lead  the 
project  with  an  IT  manager, 


McDermid  said.  And  though 
the  75  utility  employees  on  the 
R/3  team  were  split  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides,  many  of 
the  IT  representatives  were 

business  ana-  _ 

lysts  who  work 
in  her  depart¬ 
ment. 

Only  about 
20  technical 
workers  — 
such  as  pro¬ 
grammers  and  database  admin¬ 
istrators  —  were  needed.  “The 
software  takes  care  of  a  lot  of 
that  for  you,”  McDermid  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  added, 


It  really  takes  business 
managers  to  say  what 
it  is  you  want  to  wring 
out  of  the  process." 

-  David  Caruso, 
AMR  Research 


the  R/3  team  made  almost  3,000 
business  process  decisions  dur¬ 
ing  a  five-month  period. 

At  Tulsa,  Okla.-based  Citgo 
Petroleum  Corp.,  Sharon  Kaiser 
moved  from  IT 
to  a  business 
planning  job  in 
1991  but 

switched  back 
last  year  to 
manage  mar¬ 
keting  and  sup¬ 
ply  applications.  On  a  recent 
rollout  of  Logility,  Inc.’s  de¬ 
mand  planning  software,  Kaiser 
led  a  team  of  seven  business 
Business  users,  page  40 


Car  group's  millennium  czar 
drives  supplier  readiness 


First,  Fred 
Craig  fought 
year  2000  bat¬ 
tles  at  GM. 
Now,  he’s  try¬ 
ing  to  help  the  entire  auto  indus¬ 
try  and  its  partners  in  related  in¬ 
dustries  win  the  millennium  war. 

Before  joining  the  Automotive 
Industry  Action  Group  (AIAG) 
in  Troy,  Mich.,  as  year  2000  pro¬ 
gram  manager  in 
April,  Craig  developed 
a  global  awareness 
and  communication 
plan  at  General 
Motors  Corp.  to  en¬ 
sure  understanding 
and  support  of  efforts 
to  fix  systems  to 
recognize  the  year 
2000. 

At  the  AIAG, 

Craig  is  responsible 
for  continued  industry 
awareness  of  the  year 
2000  problem  and 
helping  suppliers  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  The  organization  has 
about  1,400  automaker  and  sup¬ 
plier  members. 

Automakers  increasingly  de¬ 
mand  that  any  supplier  that  won't 
be  year  2000-compliant  must  de¬ 
velop  contingency  plans  —  or  pos¬ 
sibly  be  replaced. 

Craig  discussed  the  AIAG's  cur¬ 
rent  and  planned  year  2000  efforts 
with  Computerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Wallace. 


CW:  What’s  the  single  biggest 
challenge  you  face  in  your  job? 

CRAIG:  It’s  definitely  the 
sheer  number  of  suppliers.  We 
want  to  be  sure  we  reach  the 
entire  supply  chain  with  self- 
assessment  surveys  and  that  no 
one  is  left  out  of  the  effort. 

CW:  You’ve  reached  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  automakers’  top-tier 
suppliers  with  the 
mailings.  How  are 
things  going  be¬ 
yond  that? 

CRAIG:  We’ve 

launched  a  similar 
program  that’s  tar¬ 
geted  at  40,000 
tier-two  and  -three 
supplier  locations 
[those  companies 
that  supply  parts  to 
an  automaker’s  top 
supplier].  They  will 
receive  the  surveys 
just  as  the  large 
suppliers  did.  With 
this  effort,  we’re  moving  much 
further  down  the  supply  chain. 

CW:  Will  the  AIAG  conduct 
any  year  2000  testing? 

CRAIG:  No.  The  automakers 
and  the  suppliers  will  do  the 
testing.  We  expect  it  to  be  done 
by  the  end  of  the  year  so  that 
time  beyond  that  can  be  spent 
on  any  hiccups  and  things 
Millennium,  page  40 
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Fred  Craig: 
Confident  of  auto 
industry's  year 
2000  success 


UTILITIES 


Deregulation  puts 
focus  on  workflow 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


the  recent  heat  wave  sweeping 
much  of  the  U.S.  isn’t  the  only 
thing  lighting  a  fire  under 
power  utilities.  Deregulation  is 
looming.  And  several  electric 
companies  are  changing  their 
workflow  processes  to  make 
sure  they  are  ready  to  capture 
the  business. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co., 
the  third-largest  public  utility  in 
the  country,  with  more  than  7 


million  customers,  is  installing 
Version  7.0  of  Universal  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  TrackWorks  Rapid 
Process  Manager  (RPM)  to 
streamline  business  operations 
and  reduce  paper  use. 

The  32-bit  version  of  RPM 
adds  World  Wide  Web-based 
access  and  workflow  capabilities 
to  previous  generations  of  the 
product.  Companies  can  collect 
data  in  a  central  database,  query 
it  for  information,  route  docu- 
Workflow,  page  40 
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Virginia  Power's  Larry  Carter:  Before  Installing  an  electronic 
workflow  system,  people  wasted  time  managing  paper 
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ctors  feeling  feds'  Y2K  pain 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


DOCTORS  AND  HOSPITALS  are 

blaming  the  federal  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  for  dragging  its  feet  on 
year  2000  preparations  —  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  means  a  three- 
month  delay  in  moving  to 
higher  Medicare  payments. 

“We  have  grave  concerns 
about  the  agency’s  ability  to  de¬ 
vise  a  solution  that  is  equitable 
and  acceptable  to  all  physi¬ 
cians,”  said  Donald  J.  Palmi- 
sano,  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Doctors  and  hospitals  should 
not  have  to  “pay  for  govern¬ 
ment’s  mistakes”  by  settling  for 
a  delay  in  a  payment  update, 
Palmisano  told  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  the  Year 


2000  Technology  Problem  two 
weeks  ago. 

Because  HCFA  is  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  fixing  internal  systems 
for  the  year  2000,  it  has  de¬ 
layed  work  on  a  new,  congres- 
sionally  mandat¬ 
ed  system  to 
make  Medicare 
payments  to 
health  providers. 

The  system,  re¬ 
quired  by  the 
Balanced  Budget 
Act  of  1997,  was 
supposed  to  be  ready  Jan.  1, 
2000,  but  the  deadline  has 
slipped  to  April  1,  2000. 

HCFA,  which  administers 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  the 
federal  government,  is  “making 
substantial  progress”  in  getting 
all  98  mission-critical  systems 
renovated  by  year’s  end,  said 


HCFA  administrator  Nancy- 
Ann  Deparle. 

HCFA’s  year  2000  contractor, 
Intermetrics  Corp.,  told  the 
agency  to  “clear  the  decks  of 
projects  that  could  interfere 
with  year  2000 
work  ...  in¬ 
cluding  con¬ 
gressional  man¬ 
dates,”  Deparle 
said.  The  delay 
in  the  new  pay¬ 
ment  system  is 
essential  to  give 
year  2000  contractors  time  to 
get  their  work  done,  she  added. 

The  slipped  deadline  worries 
the  5,000  hospitals  represented 
by  the  American  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation  (AHA),  said  Jennifer 
Jackson,  an  AHA  spokeswoman 
and  a  vice  president  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Hospital  Association. 


The  delay  has  hospitals  con¬ 
cerned  that  there  could  be  a 
general  breakdown  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay¬ 
ment  system,  which  provides 
about  half  the  revenue  hospitals 
need  to  operate.  “If  that  much 
revenue  were  to  be  suddenly  cut 
off,  hospitals  could  not  survive, 
and  patient  care  could  be  jeop¬ 
ardized,”  Jackson  said.  She  said 
vendors  wouldn’t  be  paid,  leav¬ 
ing  hospitals  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  equipment  or  purchase 
food  or  other  supplies.  She  said 
HCFA  needs  an  alternative  to 
the  delay  in  the  new  payment 
system,  including  making  pay¬ 
outs  in  advance  of  bills  from 
hospitals. 

Also  concerned  is  Sen.  Robert 
Bennett  (R-Utah),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  the  Year  2000  Technology 
Problem.  Bennett  said  insur¬ 
ance  and  Medicare  eligibility 
processing  could  fail  to  func¬ 
tion,  leading  to  delays  in  health 
care  access.  □ 


Hospitals  are 
concerned  that  there 
could  be  a  general 
breakdown  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid 
payment  system. 


Utilities  focus  on  workflow 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39  


ments  electronically,  process 
them  in  parallel  and  automate 
customer  service  support. 
Memos  and  other  paper-based 
notifications  can  be  replaced 
with  E-mail  and  pager  notifica¬ 
tions. 

Debra  Martinez,  supervisor  of 
integrated  document  manage¬ 
ment  at  Florida  Power,  said  the 
Web-based  system  will  give  her 
“a  big-picture  view”  of  informa¬ 
tion  moving  through  the  orga¬ 
nization. 

Florida  Power,  in  Juno  Beach, 
Fla.,  had  been  using  an  earlier 
version  of  RPM  to  manage  em¬ 
ployee  files  in  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department.  But  that 
system  was  set  up  as  an  island 
unto  itself,  Martinez  said.  Now 
the  document  management  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  rolled  out  across 
eight  departments,  including 
customer  service,  procurement, 
nuclear  engineering  and  mar¬ 
keting.  It  will  let  the  utility  serve 
more  customers  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  without  having  to 
add  resources,  she  said. 

Virginia  Power  Co.  in  Rich¬ 
mond  is  considering  a  similar 
move.  It  uses  Chantilly,  Va.- 
based  Universal  Systems’  Doc- 
umetnx  2000  workflow  system 
in  its  accounts  payable  depart¬ 
ment.  The  company  installed 
the  technology  in  January  1996, 
.vhen  it  centralized  its  account¬ 
ing  staff  from  15  different 
plants,  said  Larry  Carter,  project 
manager  for  business  systems. 

“We  have  reached  a  point 


where  we  don’t  want  to  use  [the 
system]  just  for  ourselves.  We 
haven’t  mapped  out  specific 
plans,  just  a  general  notion  to 
expand  the  application  to  other 
departments  in  the  company, 
probably  after  the  first  of  the 
year,”  Carter  said. 

People  in  accounts  payable 
were  spending  too  much  time 
managing  paper,  maintaining 
files  and  trying  to  find  docu¬ 
ments  to  complete  a  process  or 
respond  to  a  vendor,  Carter  said. 
Now  the  company  uses  less  pa¬ 
per,  which  has  resulted  in  over¬ 
all  savings  for  the  utility,  he 
said. 


Millennium 
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that  may  be  overlooked. 

CW:  What  does  your  group 
offer  in  the  way  of  training  for 
year  2000? 

CRAIG:  We  offer  year  2000 
assessor  and  project  manage¬ 
ment  training  courses  that  are 
now  being  held  in  community 
colleges  and,  in  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  at  supplier  sites. 

By  going  to  them,  we  can  get 
more  people  trained  more  af¬ 
fordably.  This  helps  the  suppli¬ 
ers  and  it  helps  us.  About  700 
people  have  been  through  train¬ 
ing  [since  mid-March],  We’re 
planning  on  launching  a  Web- 
based  training  program,  which 


The  Universal  Systems  prod¬ 
uct  routes  invoices  received 
from  vendors  or  internal  paper¬ 
work  that  supports  payment  to 
vendors.  It  has  helped  reduce 
the  time  it  takes  to  track  an  in¬ 
voice  from  10  minutes  or  more 
—  sometimes  up  to  two  weeks 
if  the  invoice  had  already  been 
sent  to  a  permanent  records  fa¬ 
cility  —  to  just  seconds. 

Efficiency  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  information  become  strate¬ 
gic  assets  in  a  deregulated  util¬ 
ity  environment,  said  Bill  Keith, 
president  of  The  Keith  Group, 
Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Atlanta. 
And  the  Web  and  Internet  are 
key  drivers,  he  added.  Utilities 
are  looking  at  systems  that 
move  information  across  the 
enterprise,  such  as  Universal 


Systems’  product  and  workflow 
offerings  from  companies  such 
as  Documentum,  Inc.,  FileNet, 
Inc.  and  PC  Docs,  Inc. 

Martinez  last  week  said  she 
expected  the  RPM  7.0  installa¬ 
tion  on  Florida  Power’s  9,000 
desktops  to  be  completed  within 
days.  A  full  rollout  is  due  by 
January. 

Kris  Allen,  president  of  Sem¬ 
per  Technology,  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  utili¬ 
ties  can  use  such  systems  as  an 
offensive  weapon  for  creating 
branded  customer  services. 

For  example,  he  cited  one 
utility  that  has  built  a  database 
of  client  profiles  that  would  in¬ 
clude  information  about  med¬ 
ical  and  support  systems  in  the 
home.  □ 


should  be  operational  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


2000 


CW:  What  resources 
do  you  offer  AIAG  mem¬ 
bers? 

CRAIG:  We  have  a 
tips  and  techniques 
database  with  lessons 
learned,  as  collected  by  mem¬ 
bers  and  consultants.  We  also 
have  a  plant-floor  equipment 
knowledge  database,  where  in¬ 
formation  is  stored  on  experi¬ 
ences  with  devices  like  robots 
that  have  embedded  chips. 


word  on  a  product.  But  I  think 
this  database  helps,  because  it 
[can]  mean  people  don’t  have  to 
start  from  scratch. 


YEAR 


CW:  The  AIAG  has 
been  working  with 
other  vertical  markets 
on  year  2000.  What’s 
the  interest  there? 

CRAIG:  We’ve  formed  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  health  care,  util¬ 
ities  and  financial  industries. 
We  want  to  assess  their  year 
2000  readiness  because  they 
provide  services  to  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry. 


CW:  How  helpful  is  the  plant- 
floor  database? 

CRAIG:  Well,  everyone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  test  components  and 
systems  themselves.  You  may 
not  want  to  take  someone  else’s 


CW:  What’s  your  prediction  for 
the  auto  industry? 

CRAIG:  We’ve  still  got  a  year 
and  a  half  to  go.  And  I’m  confi¬ 
dent  we’ll  succeed.  □ 


Virginia  Power's  Lyn 
McDermid:  R/3  team  made 
almost  3,000  business 
process  decisions  in  five 
months 

Business 

users 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39 

users  and  just  one  other  IT 
worker. 

“With  software  like  this,  you 
really  have  to  know  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  the  little  quirks  that 
can  come  up,”  Kaiser  said. 

And  now,  the  users  who  took 
part  in  the  project  “know  more 
about  the  system  than  our  IS 
people  do,  when  it’s  usually  the 
other  way  around,”  she  said. 
One  of  the  users  is  basically 
running  the  show  in  training 
other  employees  to  run  the 
Logility  software,  Kaiser  added. 

David  Caruso,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research,  Inc.  in  Boston, 
said  many  application  project 
teams  get  by  with  just  one  or 
two  IT  representatives,  who  can 
judge  whether  the  software  will 
support  the  configuration  and 
workflow  choices  made  by 
business  users. 

"This  is  not  a  programming 
project,”  Caruso  said.  “It’s  more 
a  case  of  deployment  at  the 
business  level.  And  it  really 
takes  business  managers  to  say 
what  it  is  you  want  to  wring  out 
of  the  process.” 

Minerals  Technology,  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  company  that 
mines  and  processes  minerals, 
assigned  23  business  users  and 
just  five  IT  employees  to  work 
on  an  upcoming  installation  of 
new  manufacturing  and  order- 
management  applications. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  it 
was  a  business-driven  project,” 
said  Keith  Hanchett,  a  longtime 
business  executive  who  became 
director  of  IT  at  Minerals  Tech¬ 
nology  two  years  ago.  The  com¬ 
pany  bought  the  software  “to 
support  doing  business  the  way 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  done, 
not  just  to  better  automate 
things,”  he  said.  □ 
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U.S.  consumers  who  use  the 
Internet  before  buying  a 
vehicle 

Type  of  vehicle 

European-made  31.1% 
Asian-made  27.3% 
U.S.-made  15.6% 

Base:  Survey  of  40,000  new- 
vehicle  owning  households 

Source:  The  Polk  Co.,  Detroit 

Get  a  job _ 

New  York-based  Hot  Jobs, 
Inc.  has  announced  a  new 
feature  on  its  World  Wide 
Web-based  recruiting  site 
( www.hotjobs.com )  that  lets 
applicants  E-mail  job  postings 
to  friends  or  colleagues  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  site.  The  new 
feature  can  be  accessed  from 
the  site’s  job  search  page. 

Three  to  get  ready _ 

Lotus  Development  Corp., 
IBM  and  CWI  Software,  Inc. 
last  week  announced  an  ap¬ 
plication  and  server  bundle 
that  will  let  businesses  deploy 
an  all-in-one  Web-based  cus¬ 
tomer  service  system.  The 
vendors  will  integrate  CWI’s 
WebHelp  2.5  customer  ser¬ 
vice  software,  Lotus’  Domino 
Web  server  and  IBM’s 
NetFinity  server.  The  product 
is  targeted  at  small  to  mid¬ 
size  businesses.  The  goal  is 
to  help  those  businesses  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  and  complexity 
associated  with  providing  fast 
and  efficient  customer  sup¬ 
port,  the  companies  said.  The 
bundle,  available  now  from 
CWI,  costs  $25,000. 

Database  pulse  check 

Precise  Software  Solutions, 
Inc.  has  released  Precise/ 
Pulse,  a  customizable  perfor¬ 
mance  monitoring  tool  for 
Oracle  Corp.  database  ap¬ 
plications.  Precise/Pulse  re¬ 
motely  monitors  multiple 
databases  and  reports  poten¬ 
tial  problems  to  a  manage¬ 
ment  console.  It  supports  Or¬ 
acle  databases  that  run  on 
Windows  NT,  HP-UX,  AIX, 
Solaris,  Dynix  and  Alpha  plat¬ 
forms.  Pricing  starts  at 
$2, ocx>  per  database  server. 


Dynamic  data  display 

►  Web  technology  gives  a  ‘graphic’  depiction  of  profits,  productivity 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


is  a  picture  worth  a  thousand 
numbers? 

That’s  somewhat  the  theory 
behind  moves  by  several  manu¬ 
facturers  to  display  detailed 
data  in  graphs  or 
charts  by  using 
World  Wide  Web 
technology. 

At  Chevron  Corp.’s  Global 
Lubricants  division  in  San  Ra¬ 
mon,  Calif.,  for  example,  execu¬ 
tives  wanted  a  way  to  keep  run- 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


though  internet  companies 
and  conventional  grocery  deliv¬ 
ery  services  moving  onto  the 
World  Wide  Web  are  seeing 
growing  sales,  most  traditional 


ning  tabs  on  the  profitability  of 
various  product  lines  and  their 
resulting  revenue. 

The  information  was  already 
in  the  company’s  Oracle  Corp. 
databases,  but  it  was  being 
used  only  for  sales  force  report¬ 
ing  tools,  said 
David  Reese,  a 
software  developer 
at  Chevron.  “There 
was  no  way  for  management  to 
see  the  data  day  by  day,” 
he  said. 

Managers  also  wanted  to 


supermarkets  remain  firmly  in 
the  physical  world. 

“Some  of  them  may  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  others  to  make  the  mis¬ 
takes  first,”  said  Jonathan  Jack- 
son,  an  analyst  at  EMarketer, 
a  analysis  firm  in  New  York. 


monitor  product  shipments  to 
various  large  storage  areas  to 
ensure  that  supplies  didn’t  run 
too  low  and  to  protect  against 
shipments  beyond  a  terminal’s 
capacity. 

Using  a  relatively  new  class 
of  products  that  can  build  and 
maintain  dynamically  generated 
charts  and  graphs,  Reese  creat¬ 
ed  applications  that  let  execu¬ 
tives  view  profitability  and  prod¬ 
uct  levels  graphically.  The 
Java-based  NetCharts  software 
package  from  Chart  Works,  Inc. 


A  few  conventional  retailers 
such  as  The  Stop  &  Shop  Cos. 
in  Boston  have  partnered  with 
Peapod,  Inc.  in  Skokie,  Ill.,  in 
several  major  markets  to  pro¬ 
vide  online  grocery  service 
[CW,  July  27]. 

WAIT  AND  SEE 

But  many  are  waiting  to  see 
how  consumer  acceptance 
grows.  Peapod,  for  instance,  has 
growing  revenue  but  still  oper¬ 
ates  at  a  loss. 

“We  are  watching  it,”  said 
Mickey  Clerc,  a  spokesman  for 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  which  has  about 
1,200  stores. 

EMarketer  estimates  that 
90,000  households  will  buy  a 
total  of  nearly  $1  billion  worth 
of  groceries  online  this  year. 

Grocers,  page  44 


Chevron's  David  Reese 
says  the  NetCharts  soft¬ 
ware  package  shows  the 
data  "day  by  day" 


in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  lets 
users  see  resulting  graphs  over 
the  intranet  using  a  standard 

Dynamic  data,  page  42 


Investors  favor 
'portal'  sites 
to  brokerages 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


most  consumers  who  manage 
their  finances  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  prefer  Internet  por¬ 
tals  to  brokerage  sites,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  Cyber  Dia¬ 
logue  and  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton,  Inc.,  both  in  New 
York. 

Overall,  Internet  users  repre¬ 
sent  about  30%  of  the  U.S.  pop¬ 
ulation  and  hold  almost  half  of 
all  mutual  fund  assets,  said 
David  Howe,  a  vice  president  at 
Booz  Allen. 

Among  Internet  users  who 
manage  their  investments  on¬ 
line,  32.5%  said  they  most  often 
use  America  Online,  Inc.’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Finance  —  five  times  as 
many  as  those  who  prefer  the 
most  popular  electronic  broker, 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 


Source:  EMarketer,  New  York 
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Grocers  watch  Web  growth 


Certification:  One  way  to  snow  employers 


your  bona  fide 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


one  of  the  best  things  about 
Internet-related  jobs  —  the  fact 
that  aptitude  can  make  up  for  a 
lack  of  formal  training  —  has  a 
downside.  Anybody  can  call 
himself  a  webmaster. 

So  it  isn’t  surprising  that  ef¬ 
forts  are  under  way  at  colleges 
nationwide  to  develop  a  web¬ 
master  certification,  or  that 


'net  skills 

private  companies  are  getting  in 
on  the  act,  too. 

For  example,  US  Web  Learn¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  a  start-up  company  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  recently  be¬ 
gan  to  offer  classroom  training 
and  tests  that  certify  students  in 
several  Internet-related  disci¬ 
plines.  The  company  is  headed 
by  Carolyn  Rose,  a  10-year 
Novell,  Inc.  veteran  who 
helped  launch  Novell’s  popular 


Start-ups  and  colleges  are 
offering  webmaster  certifi¬ 
cation  programs 


Certified  NetWare  Engineer 
program. 

Certification  in  the  Internet 

Certification,  page  42 


RUNNERS-UP 

The  second  most  popular 
finance  site  was  Intuit,  Inc.’s 
Quicken.com  at  13.5%,  followed 
by  Yahoo,  Inc.’s  financial  and 
personalized  offerings  at  10.8%. 
After  Schwab,  at  6.1%,  Fidelity 
Investments  came  in  fifth  at 
3.1%. 

More  than  half  of  the  digital 
investors  use  multiple  sites 
to  retrieve  stock  quotes,  and 
almost  20%  use  more  than  one 
brokerage  site  to  make  trades. 

The  study  queried  1,000  In¬ 
ternet  users  in  this  year’s  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  It  has  a  margin  of 
error  of  plus  or  minus  3.1%.  □ 
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cSi  secure  payments  with  SET  Snapshot 


INTERNET  TRAVEL  INDEX 


•  Percentage  of  travel  agencies  linked  to  the  Internet, 
1996:  21% 

•  Percentage  of  travel  agencies  linked  to  the  Internet, 
1998:  50% 


•  Agents  that  increased  their  Internet  activity  in  the 
past  year:  32% 


•  Agencies  that  use  Internet  communication  for  sales 
and  marketing:  26% 


•  Agencies  that  use  the  Internet  to  gather  travel-related 
information:  73% 


•  Percentage  of  all  online  sales  that  will  be  travel- 
related,  2002:  35% 


•  Spending  on  travel  through  the  Internet,  2001:  $7.4B 

Sources:  Travel  Weekly  1998  U.S.  Travel  Agency  Survey;  Leisure  Travel  News  1998  Path  to  Profitability 
Survey;  1998  ASTA  Agency  Automation  Report;  Datamonitor;  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Internet  certification 
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By  Mary  Lisbeth  D’Amico 


dutch  customers  who  buy 
anything  over  the  Internet  from 
golf  clubs  to  Windows  98  are 
finding  a  new  payment  option 
on  their  screens  this  month. 
They  can  choose  to  pay  using 
the  Secure  Electronic  Transac¬ 
tion  (SET)  protocol,  designed  to 
make  ’net  transactions  safe. 

The  new  option  is  part  of  a 
trial  launched  July  1  by  VS  B  In¬ 
ternational/Visa  Card  Services 
B.V.,  the  company  that  adminis¬ 
ters  Visa  cards  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  is  the  first  such  effort 
in  the  Netherlands  based  on 
SET,  the  security  protocol  for 
Internet  payment  developed  by 
Visa  International,  Inc.  and 
MasterCard  International,  Inc. 

Credit-card  companies  and 
software  vendors  hope  such 
trials  will  help  jump-start  inter¬ 
est  in  electronic  commerce  in 
Europe,  where  concerns  about 
security  issues,  among  other 
factors,  have  hindered  early 
adoption.  A  recent  study  by 
Jupiter  Communications,  Inc. 
projects  that  European  online 
purchases  of  books,  music,  air 
travel  and  software  will  reach 
$3.3  billion  in  2002,  compared 
with  $37.5  billion  in  the  U.S. 

Although  SET  has  come  un¬ 


browser  interface. 

"Charts  are  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  . .  .  than  dumping  data  into 
a  table,”  Reese  said. 

The  profitability  application 
can  display  product  sales 
and  profit  margins  daily  for 
45  days  or  monthly  for  the  past 
13  months.  That  allows  execu¬ 
tives  to  see  which  products 
contribute  the  most  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bottom  line. 

Reese  said  it  would  have  cost 
$50,000  or  $60,000  to  develop 
such  an  application  in-house. 
NetCharts  cost  $1,200. 

SAVING  TIME,  MONEY 

Consultant  Nitin  Uchil  at  Mind- 
ware,  Inc.  in  Canton,  Mich.,  de¬ 
veloped  an  intranet  charting  ap¬ 
plication  for  Ford  Motor  Co., 
also  using  ChartWorks.  The  ap¬ 
plication  lets  engineers  graphi¬ 
cally  display  data  from  wind- 
tunnel  and  other  vehicle 
simulation  tests.  It  used  to  take 
four  to  five  hours  for  an  engi¬ 
neer  earning  $80  per  hour  or 


der  criticism  for  being  too  slow 
and  complicated  to  implement, 
the  protocol  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  acceptance  in  Europe 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
VSB  International  officials  said. 

That’s  because  electronic 
commerce  is  in  its  infancy  in 
Europe,  so  users  haven’t  grown 
accustomed  to  the  protocol  that 
is  used  widely  in  the  U.S.,  Se¬ 
cure  Sockets  Layer  (SSL),  said 
Hans  Bouman,  SET  project 
manager  at  VSB  International. 
That  should  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  accept  the  procedures 
for  SET,  he  said. 

Three  merchants  already 
offer  customers  SET  transac¬ 
tions,  according  to  Bouman: 
Shop.nl,  a  diversified  consumer 
goods  company:  Dunnet,  a  ven¬ 
dor  of  hardware  and  software; 
and  The  Database  Co.,  which 
has  set  up  a  site  called  Par5 
where  customers  order  golf 
equipment. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  software,  made  by  Globe- 
Set,  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas, 
includes  an  electronic  wallet, 
which  is  a  browser-based 
plug-in  downloaded  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  PC  that  lets  users  send 
encrypted  credit-card  informa¬ 
tion.  Also  included  is  a  certifica- 


more  to  analyze  such  data  in  a 
spreadsheet.  Now,  the  engineers 
can  call  up  graphical  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  tests  via  the  com¬ 
pany’s  internal  network  in 
about  five  seconds. 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time 
[saved],”  Uchil  said.  “I  guess  it’s 
a  lot  of  money.” 

"There  are  certain  types  of 
applications  where  that  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense,”  said  Evan 
Quinn,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  "A  lot  of  companies 
are  going  to  find  [it]  appealing.” 

Although  transaction-oriented 
sites  probably  don’t  need  such 
graphs,  those  applications  could 
be  useful  for  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries  seeking  to  pull  out  infor¬ 
mation  from  corporate  data¬ 
bases  to  help  with  management 
decisions,  Quinn  said. 

But  he  cautioned  that  vendors 
such  as  ChartWorks  should  be 
sure  their  products  will  work 
with  the  next  generation  of  Web 
content  management  software, 


tion  authority,  which  generates 
and  controls  digital  certificates 
and  cryptographic  keys.  The 
payment  gateway  links  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  World  Wide  Web  site  to 
the  financial  systems  responsi¬ 
ble  for  authorization  and  pay¬ 
ment. 

A  merchant  server  runs  the 
application  that  connects  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  Web  site  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  wallet  and  the  financial 
payment  gateway. 

Other  SET  trials  have  had 
less  smooth  sailing. 

Participants  have  complained 
that  SET  is  too  complicated  to 
implement  and  too  slow.  In  the 
U.S.,  especially,  merchants  have 
clung  to  the  rival  SSL  protocol. 
IBM  recently  added  SSL  to  its 
payment  server,  which  originally 
was  only  SET-equipped. 

SSL  encrypts  only  users’ 
credit-card  and  personal  identi¬ 
fication  numbers,  whereas  SET 
also  verifies  the  identities  of  the 
customer  and  the  merchant  via 
a  digital  certificate. 

“There  are  five  separate  trans¬ 
actions  that  take  place  over  the 
Internet,  and  that  can  mean 
waiting  five  times  in  a  queue,” 
Bouman  said.  □ 


D'Amico  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Munich. 


so  such  Internet  graphing  appli¬ 
cations  will  fit  with  tools  that 
oversee  all  intranet  content. 
“They  don’t  want  to  end  up  be¬ 
ing  an  island  among  the  web¬ 
masters,”  he  said. 


space  could  make  it  easier  for 
hiring  managers  to  determine 
the  skill  level  of  applicants.  It 
also  provides  consultants  with  a 
way  to  set  themselves  apart  in 
the  marketplace. 

Bill  Cullifer,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Webmasters,  a  trade  group  in 
Folsom,  Calif.,  said  his  group 


Other  companies  that  make 
Java-based  chart  development 
tools  include  KL  Group  in 
Toronto  and  Rogue  Wave  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Boulder,  Colo,  (see 
chart).  □ 


has  tended  to  support  the  certi¬ 
fication  programs  offered  by 
colleges  because  they  are  more 
affordable  than  those  offered  by 
private  companies. 

But  Bernard  Reyes,  a  tech¬ 
nical  analyst  at  Hyundai  Motor 
America  in  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.,  said  programs  offered  by 
colleges  aren’t  always  practical 
for  somebody  who  has  a  full¬ 
time  job. 

“I  can  only  break  away  from 
work  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,” 
said  Reyes,  who  was  part  of  the 
beta  test  of  US  Web  Learning’s 
three-day  Web  site  logistics 
class. 

IMPROVED  VISION 

Reyes  said  he  came  away  from 
the  class  with  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive  on  World  Wide  Web  devel¬ 
opment  and  added  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  will  help  companies 
bring  teams  of  Web  developers 
up  to  speed. 

Through  US  Web  Learning, 
students  can  enroll  in  such 
courses  as  Building  Web  Docu¬ 
ments  with  Hypertext  Markup 
Language,  Planning  and  Imple¬ 
menting  a  Secure  Internet  Pres¬ 
ence  and  Performing  Effective 
Internet  Administration. 

Costs  vary,  but  the  fee  for  the 
courses  and  the  testing  is  about 
$5,000  for  the  four  specialist 
certifications  offered  and  $7,500 
for  the  Internet  architect  certifi¬ 
cation. 

If  you  already  are  an  expert 
and  simply  want  to  get  the  cer¬ 
tification,  you  can  take  the  spe¬ 
cialist  test  for  $500  and  the  ar¬ 
chitect  test  for  $750.  □ 


SOME  WEB-BASED  CHARTING  PRODUCTS 


Company:  ChartWorks,  Inc.  ( www.chartworksinc.com ) 
Location:  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Product:  ChartWorks  system 

Description:  Java-based  software  that  builds,  shares  and 
maintains  dynamically  generated  charts 

Company:  KL  Group  ( www.klg.com ) 

Location:  Toronto 
Product:  JCIass  Chart 

Description:  JavaBean  for  using  charts  in  applications 
and  applets.  Includes  flexible  data  source  and  interactive 
options 

Company:  Rogue  Wave  Software,  Inc.  (www.roguewave.com) 
Location:  Boulder,  Colo. 

Product:  Chart.J 

Description:  Incorporates  customizable,  dynamic  charts 
in  Java  applications 


Dynamic  data  displays 
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Why? 

Because  no  app  is 
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VJLTU! 

Better  Decisions  Every  Day 


Integrating  what? 

Existing  applications,  packaged  products, 
custom  applications  and  multiple 
Microsoft®  technologies  into 
complete  business 
solutions. 


DEVELOPERS, 

REGISTER  NOW! 

events.microsoft.com/events/bizapps 
OR  CALL  (800)  509-8987 
for  more  information. 


Microsoft 
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That  is  a  tiny  portion  of  the  $401.7  bil¬ 
lion  overall  grocery  sales  posted  last  year, 
according  to  the  Food  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington.  But  EMarketer  fore¬ 
casts  that  6.9  million  households  will 
purchase  $33.6  billion  worth  of  groceries 


via  the  Internet  by  2002. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
which  operates  A&P  and  Waldbaum’s 
supermarkets,  plans  to  offer  online 
ordering  of  prepared  foods  from  its  deli 
counters. 


However,  consumers  still  will  have  to 
go  to  the  store  in  order  to  pick  up  their 
goods. 

The  Montvale,  N.J. -based  company  is 
partnering  with  San  Francisco-based 
Cybermeals,  Inc.  and  expects  to  launch 
the  service  next  month. 

“It’s  a  way  for  us  to  get  [customers] 
into  our  stores,”  said  A&P  spokesman 
Andrew  Carrano. 

With  groceries  being  an  intensely 


competitive,  low-margin  business,  "you 
have  to  be  really  careful  where  you’re 
adding  overhead,”  said  Nicole  Vanderbilt, 
an  analyst  at  Jupiter  Communications, 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

And  delivering  perishables  is  a  much 
more  complex  problem  than  shipping 
hard  goods.  But  some  Internet  food  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  NetGrocer,  Inc.,  don’t  han¬ 
dle  perishables  —  for  now.  □ 


We’re  totally  devoted  to  making 


successful  at  every  rung  of  the 


ladder.  Those  people  are  gods  to 


us,  and  their  needs  and  interests 


are  ingrained  in  the  fiber  of 


every  person  who  works  at 


Computerworld..  We  have 


strict  separation  of  church  and 


state  here,  so  the  editors  and 


reporters  all  understand  that 


their  only  responsibility  is  to  our 


readers.  Which  is  why  we  attract 


the  best,  the  brightest,  the  most 


creative  and  most  dedicated 


staff  in  the  business.  And  why 


we  strive  to  be  the  most  useful 


source  of  information  to  people 


who  are  betting  their  businesses 


on  information  technology. 


True  Believer 


Read  Paul  Giliin  iri  Computerworld.  To 
subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474. 
visit  www.computerworld.com,  or  return 
the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue,. 


P  R  O  DUCTS 


TRIBAL  VOICE  has  announced  Pow- 
Wow  3.6,  software  for  Internet 
community  creation  and  hosting. 

According  to  the  Scotts  Valley, 
Calif.,  company,  the  client/server 
software  incorporates  instant  mes¬ 
saging,  integrated  voice  chat,  bud¬ 
dy  lists,  real-time  point-to-point 
communications,  collaborative 
whiteboards,  guided  World  Wide 
Web  tours  and  file  sharing. 

Users  need  a  PC  and  an  Inter¬ 
net  connection.  Community  man¬ 
agers  establish  membership  crite¬ 
ria  —  such  as  passwords  or 
authorized  IP  addresses  —  and 
control  assignment  of  moderation 
privileges. 

The  client  software  is  free,  but 
creation  and  hosting  for  each 
group  of  10  users  costs  $49.95  per 
year. 

Tribal  Voice 
(408)  461-3100 
♦:  www.tribal.com 

ADAPTIVE  MEDIA,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Envision3D,  Web-based 
software  for  visual  collaboration 
across  a  geographically  dispersed 
design  chain. 

According  to  the  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software  uses 
patented  three-dimensional 
streaming  technology  to  transmit 
models  as  big  as  800 M  bytes  and 
960,000  objects  to  desktop  PCs 
with  just  64M  bytes  of  RAM. 

It  was  designed  for  delivery  over 
existing  networks.  Pricing  com¬ 
bines  both  concurrent  and  per-seat 
licensing,  with  an  initial  installa¬ 
tion  price  of  $24,995. 

Adaptive  Media 
(408)  481-1700 
www.adaptivemedia.com 
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Briefs  NetWare  tackles 


ATM  FORECAST 


Worldwide  market  for 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
access  equipment* 


1997 


$205M 


2001 


$1.28B 


*  Multiplexers  that  link  sites  to 
ATM  wide-area  network  services 

Source:  DeH'Oro  Group,  Portola  Valley,  Calif. 


Secure  Web  access 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  and  Novell,  Inc.  in 
Provo,  Utah,  have  inked  a 
pact  to  bundle  the  HP  Net- 
Server  LC  3  system  with  Nov¬ 
ell’s  BorderManager  to  enable 
customers  to  prevent  hackers 
from  accessing  corporate 
data  and  to  define  a  security 
policy  for  their  internal  net¬ 
work  users. 

The  bundle  also  provides 
advanced  proxy  caching  tech¬ 
nology  that  speeds  user  ac¬ 
cess  to  data  and  creates  a  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  (VPN). 

Instant  messaging 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  joining  the 
instant-messaging  party.  It 
will  beta-test  its  own  instant 
messaging  technology  that, 
much  like  America  Online, 
Inc.’s  popular  Instant  Mes¬ 
senger,  lets  users  exchange 
messages  in  real  time.  MSN 
Messenger  is  expected  to 
ship  by  year’s  end. 


Mobile  VPN 


Axent  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  has  released 
RaptorMobile  5.0,  a  mobile 
VPN  client  software  package 
for  Windows  98. 

The  package  creates  a  VPN 
between  a  remote  user’s  PC 
and  Axent’s  RaptorFirewall  to 
provide  businesses  with  se¬ 
cure  Internet  data  transmis¬ 
sions.  RaptorMobile  5.0  costs 
$99  per  client 

Management  console 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of 
Tivoli  NetView  for  OS/390 
Release  1.2.  The  latest  release 
allows  customers  to  centrally 
manage  a  corporate  network 
from  a  mainframe  with  a 
browser-  or  java-based  man¬ 
agement  console. 


Internet  security 


►  NDS  will  handle 
encrypted  services 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Novell,  inc.  last  week  said  it 
will  incorporate  embedded 
Internet  security  capabilities  in 
NetWare  5.0  that  will  let  admin¬ 
istrators  manage  all  encrypted 
information  and  services  via 
Novell  Directory  Services  (NDS). 

NetWare  5.0  is  slated  to  ship 
next  month. 

NetWare  5.0’s  forthcoming 
Public  Key  Infrastructure  Ser¬ 
vices  (PKIS)  will  comply  with 
the  industry-standard  Light¬ 
weight  Directory  Access  Proto¬ 
col  (LDAP).  That’s  important 
because  the  deployment  of 
LDAP  applications  that  use 
PKIS  will  increase  dramatically 
over  the  next  few  years,  said 


Phillip  Carden,  a  consultant  at 
The  Renaissance  Worldwide, 
Inc.  in  Hoboken,  N.J. 

PKIS  is  integrated  with 
Secure  Sockets  Layer  Version  3 
encryption  technology  to  enable 
businesses  to  issue  and  manage 
secure,  verified  messages,  also 
known  as  “certificates,”  said 
Michael  Simpson,  Novell’s  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing.  The  PKIS 
facility  will  obviate  the  need  for 
network  administrators  to  man¬ 
age  a  separate  database  of  digi¬ 
tal  certificates,  he  added. 

VITAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Jag  Jagtiani,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Sothe¬ 
by’s,  Inc.  in  New  York,  said  the 
NetWare  5.0  PKIS  provides 
functionality  the  international 
auction  house  needs  to  support 
secure  communications. 

Sotheby’s  plans  an  electronic- 


commerce  application  within 
the  next  two  years  to  sell  art  and 
other  collectibles  in  41  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  NetWare  5.0  PKIS 
will  make  life  easier  for  my  end 
users  by  giving  them  single 
sign-on  capabilities,”  Jagtiani 
said. 

He  said  he  expects  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  cut  his  system  manage¬ 
ment  costs  “because  we  can 
NetWare,  page  46 


Tool  aids  network  troubleshooting 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


OPTIMAL  NETWORKS  CORP.  hopes 

the  next  version  of  its  transac¬ 
tion  analysis  tool  will  ease  the 
struggle  to  make  client/server 
applications  perform  acceptably. 


This  week,  the  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  vendor  will 
introduce  Version  2.0  of  its 
popular  Application  Expert, 
which  breaks  down  one  set  of 
exchanges  into  client,  network 
and  server  activity.  That  knowl- 


Snapshot 


What  would  you  estimate  it  costs  your  organization 
each  time  an  intruder  breaks  in  to  your  computer 
systems? 


$1  to  $100,000 

21% 

$100,000  to  $200,000 

9% 

$200,000  to  $500,000 

21% 

$500,000  to  $1M 

16% 

$1M  to  $2M 

7% 

$2M  to  $5M 

10% 

$5M  to  $10M 

2% 

More  than  $10M 

3% 

Unknown 

11% 

Base:  1998  survey  of  320  Fortune  1,000  companies 

Source:  Warroom  Research.  Annapolis,  Md. 


edge  can  help  troubleshooters 
reveal  the  cause  of  slowdowns, 
help  developers  understand  per¬ 
formance  issues  and  help  ca¬ 
pacity  planners  determine  what 
to  upgrade. 

Such  performance  analysis 
tools  are  in  high  demand  be¬ 
cause  so  many  businesses  have 
adopted  packaged  client/server 
applications,  for  example,  or 
have  tried  to  build  extranet  ap¬ 
plications  that  reach  across 
networks  with  unpredictable 
characteristics,  said  Joseph  J. 
Baylock,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

STILL  A  PROBLEM 

“There’s  definitely  still  a  prob¬ 
lem  rolling  out  client/ 
server  applications,"  Baylock 
said,  so  savvy  integrators  and 
information  systems  groups  try 
to  gauge  performance  quality 
before  deployment. 

Enhancements  in  the  new 
version,  which  is  due  out  later 
this  month,  answer  needs 
voiced  by  some  of  the  150  users 
Tools,  page  46 


Q&A 

New  3Com 
exec  to  bulk 
up  systems 

Looking  to  add  to  its  senior  man¬ 
agement  to  keep  pace  with  com¬ 
pany  growth,  3Com  Corp.  recently 
named  senior  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  executive  Bruce  Clajlin  its 
first  president  and  chief  operating 
officer.  Claflin  will  report  to  3Com 
Chairman  and  CEO  Eric  Ben- 
hamou  starting  Aug.  10.  The 
23-year  industry  veteran  will  over¬ 
see  the  worldwide  operations  of 
3Com’s  $3.4  billion  networking 
business.  All  four  business  units 
will  report  to  him.  Claflin  and 
Benhamou  discussed  the  move 
with  Computerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Wallace. 

CW:  Why  has  it  taken  3Com  until 
now  to  create  the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent? 

3Com,  page  46 


Starting  the  fiscal  year  with 
"refreshed  product  portfolio" 
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administer  all  the  security  and 
encryption  facilities  and  store 
passwords  in  NDS.” 

KEEP  IT  IN-HOUSE 

Users  said  the  PKIS  facility  also 
gives  a  business  the  option  of 
managing  its  own  certificates 
in-house  without  employing  the 
services  of  a  third-party  certifi¬ 
cate  authority  vendor. 

Those  vendors  include  Veri- 
Sign,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.;  Network  Associates,  Inc. 
subsidiary  Pretty  Good  Privacy 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  and  RSA 
Data  Security,  Inc.  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Roger  Clark,  network  manag¬ 
er  at  the  National  Telecommu¬ 
nications  and  Information  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington, 


said  NetWare  5.0’s  system  of  is¬ 
suing  certificates  is  crucial  be¬ 
cause  it  will  help  his  end  users 
traveling  internationally  to 
check  and  transmit  E-mail 
messages. 


service  providers  for  just  that 
purpose. 

Clark  said  that  although  all  of 
the  third-party  certificate  au¬ 
thority  vendors’  products  work 
well,  he  prefers  NetWare  5.0’s 
PKIS. 


"[PKIS]  lets  us  keep  every¬ 
thing  in-house  which  gives  us 

. . .  a  warm,  fuzzy  feeling." 

-  Roger  Clark,  National 
Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration 

The  agency,  which  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  a  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  with  international  Internet 


“It  lets  us  keep  every¬ 
thing  in-house,  which  gives 
us  an  added  layer  of  secu¬ 
rity  and  a  warm,  fuzzy  feel¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  have  the  worry 
that  an  outside  vendor 
holds  a  piece  of  my  encryp¬ 
tion  system,”  Clark  said. 

Carden  said  third-party 
certificate  servers  are 
priced  on  a  per-client  basis 
and  the  cost  can  range  from 
$800  for  a  small  network  to  as 
much  as  $50,000  for  a  network 
with  thousands  of  nodes.  Nov¬ 


ell’s  PKIS  facility,  because  it  in¬ 
tegrates  the  encryption  technol¬ 
ogy  with  the  network  directory, 
potentially  answers  “one  of  the 
greatest  challenges”  facing 
users,  Carden  said. 

QUICK  APPROVAL 

Len  Steinbach,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  the  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York,  said  his  multination¬ 
al  firm  could  make  good  use  of 
the  fact  that  Novell’s  PKIS  is  al¬ 
ready  certified  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department.  That 
means,  Steinbach  said,  that  the 
museum  organization  needs 
only  one-time  government 
approval  to  get  its  encryption 
technology  for  secure  messag¬ 
ing  reviewed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  Novell’s  PKIS  is  already 
approved. 

“Overall,  it  will  make  our  net¬ 
work  more  secure  and  simplify 
the  overall  management  of  se¬ 
curity,”  he  said.  □ 


CyberMedia  buy  aims  to 
enhance  help  desk  utilities 


Optimal  Networks  says  better  displays  and  thread  analysis 
in  Application  Expert  Version  2.0,  due  this  month,  will 
reveal  causes  for  performance  problems 

Tools  aid  troubleshooting 
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By  Galen  Gruman 


SEEKING  TO  EXPAND  into  the 
consumer  market  while  also  in¬ 
tegrating  electronic-commerce 
tools  into  its  traditional  enter¬ 
prise  offerings,  Network  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
last  week  bought  CyberMedia, 
Inc.  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  for 
$130  million. 

Network  Associates  plans  to 
add  several  online-updating  and 
self-healing  technologies  from 
CyberMedia's  line  of  desktop 
utilities  to  its  Net  Tools  line  of 
enterprise  help  desk  products. 
The  goal  is  to  put  CyberMedia’s 
repair  and  updater  engines  into 
the  help  desk  software,  so  infor¬ 
mation  systems  departments 
can  more  easily  repair  and  up¬ 
grade  networked  PCs. 

The  company  said  Cyber¬ 
Media’s  products  that  can  be 
updated  via  the  World  Wide 
Web  also  will  be  important  to 
companies  seeking  fast  up- 


CA8LE7R0N  SYSTEMS.  INC.  has 
announced  the  SmartSwitch 
2F.253-49R,  a  stand-alone 
Ethernet  workgroup  switch. 

The  Rochester,  N.H.,  com¬ 
pany  said  the  2E253-49R 
offers  48  switched  ioBase-T 
Ethernet  ports,  built-in  re¬ 
dundant  power  supplies  and 


grades  of  end-user  applications. 
Network  Associates  plans  to  in¬ 
tegrate  that  technology  across 
its  line  as  well,  said  Kanwal 
Rekhi,  CyberMedia  CEO.  Rekhi 
told  Computerworld  he  would 
“retire”  rather  than  move  to 
Network  Associates,  and  focus 
on  investing  and  other  business 
projects  instead  of  running  a 
company  —  at  least  for  a  while. 

Network  Associates  will  move 
CyberMedia’s  consumer-orient¬ 
ed  tools  —  including  the 
OilChange  online  software  up¬ 
dater  utility.  Guard  Dog  PC  fire¬ 
wall  software,  FirstAid  98  sys¬ 
tems  diagnosis  and  repair  utility 
and  Uninstaller  program-re¬ 
moval  utility  —  into  its  McAfee 
Software  Division,  which  has  a 
line  of  antivirus  software. 

“This  lets  us  compete  more 
effectively  against  Norton  [Utili¬ 
ties],”  an  offering  from  major 
rival  Symantec  Corp.,  said  Pete 
Stewart,  the  division’s  vice 
president.  □ 


optional  high-speed  back¬ 
bone  connectivity.  It  also  fea¬ 
tures  remote  monitoring  and 
full  duplex  operation  on 
every  port.  The  2E253-49R 
costs  $5,995. 

Cabletron  Systems 
(603)  332-9400 
www.cabletron.com 


who  have  adopted  Application 
Expert  since  its  release  a  year 
ago.  These  include:  clearer  ex¬ 
planations  through  charts,  re¬ 
ports  and  split-screen  displays; 
better  analysis  of  wide-area  net¬ 
work  and  Internet  traffic;  and 
deeper  understanding  of  appli¬ 
cation  threads,  frames  and 
transaction  windows. 

CLARIFICATION 

“This  version  should  clear  up  a 
lot  of  areas  where  we  had  to 
hop  back  to  a  protocol  analyzer,” 
said  Bryan  Bates,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  SupportNet  Consulting, 
Inc.  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Bates  said  examining  applica¬ 
tion  threads  that  way  is  very 
difficult. 

He  said  he  is  eager  to  be  able 


to  track  how  long  files  stay  open 
—  and  to  show  how  requests 
overlap  and  affect  each  other  — 
with  the  new  version.  He  said 
Application  Expert  has  reduced 
performance  analysis  from  days 
spent  scrutinizing  protocol 
traces,  to  minutes  spent  gener¬ 
ating  charts  and  transaction 
profiles. 

“Applications  frequently  work 
fine  in  the  lab  but  perform  mis¬ 
erably  across  a  real  network”  be¬ 
cause  development  LANs  are  so 
much  faster  than  WANs  and 
dial-up  connections.  Bates  said. 
This  tool  is  essential  for  helping 
developers  comprehend  net¬ 
work  characteristics,  he  said. 

Application  Expert  2.0  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  Aug.  24.  It  will 
cost  $15,000.  □ 
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3Com 
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BENHAMOU:  We  doubled 
the  size  of  the  company  without 
expanding  the  size  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team.  We  need  to  start 
differentiating  a  little  more 
clearly  —  the  people  who  have 
primary  responsibility  for  day- 
to-day  operations  from  those 
who  really  have  to  spend  time 
on  strategy.  This  is  largely  how 
Bruce  Claflin  and  I  will  comple¬ 
ment  each  other. 

CW:  Why  pick  someone  with  a 
PC  OEM  background? 

BENHAMOU:  Bruce  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  a  large  company  envi¬ 
ronment  like  IBM  and  Digital. 
...  He  understands  how  to  run 
a  13,000-person  organization. 
You’re  not  going  to  find  people 
that  have  20  years  of  experience 
in  the  networking  industry  that 
have  run  $20  billion  organiza¬ 
tions. 

CW:  How  do  you  move  3Com 
beyond  adapter  cards  and 
modems? 

CLAFLIN:  It  is  already  much 
more  than  that,  and  while  those 
are  both  important  revenue 
streams  to  the  company,  there 
are  also  very  large  revenue 
streams  coming  from  hub, 
switches,  routers  and  other 
technologies  across  multiple 
customer  sets.  The  last  quarter 
that  we  reported,  we  had  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  50/50  split  be¬ 
tween  what  we  call  client  access 
products  and  systems  products 
—  hubs,  switches,  routers  and 
remote  access  concentrators. 

CW:  But  how  will  you  get 
3Com  into  the  core  of  networks 
where  it  has  been  weakest  his¬ 
torically? 

BENHAMOU:  Well,  we’ve 
actually  gained  market  share 
in  the  systems  business  last 
year  .  .  .  [and]  this  year  we’re 
starting  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
completely  refreshed  new  prod¬ 
uct  portfolio. 

I’m  confident  that  the  next 
time  I  speak  to  you,  the  systems 
portion  of  our  business  will 
have  grown  faster  than  the 
client  access. 

CW:  What  will  help  you  the 
most  at  3Com  from  your  back¬ 
ground  at  IBM  and  Digital? 

CLAFLIN:  Probably  the  most 
directly  relevant  is  the  PC  expe¬ 
rience  I’ve  had.  The  lessons  you 
learn  there  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  time,  fast  time  to  market, 
low  cost,  channels  —  all  of 
these  attributes  are  transferable 
to  a  significant  portion  of  the 
3Com  portfolio.  □ 
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Barriers  to  Internet  Commerce  Adoption 


Featuring: 

*  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 


*  Over  200  Internet  Vendors 
and  Application  Providers 

*  6  Keynote  Addresses 

from  Internet  Industry  Leaders 

*  The  Internet  Open ® 

•G'  •  *•  ‘ip  •• .  V-*^'  ■••• r: 

*  The  Internet  Town  Meeting ® 


THE  PREMIER  GLOBAL  EVENT  DEDICATED! 
COMMERCE  AND  WEB-BASED  BUSINESS  SO 


If  you’re  building  a  data  warehouse, 

BE  SURE  YOU  DON’T  BOX  YOURSELF  IN. 


Warehousing  projects  start  out  simple  enough,  but  they  never  stay  that  way.  Choose  the  wrong  tool  and  you 
could  find  yourself  trapped.  The  only  way  out  is  starting  over. 

i® 

With  DataStage,  your  warehouse  application  never  needs  rebuilding.  Its  visual  design  tool  lets  you  add  data 
sources,  targets  and  transformations  without  starting  over.  Modular  plug-in  stages  let  you  add  functionality  as  you  need  it.  Best 
of  all,  reusable  components  cut  development  time  dramatically.  The  result?  A  data  warehouse  that  grows  with  your  business. 

Backed  by  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued  partners,  DataStage  helps  you  work  smarter, 
not  harder.  Get  the  full  story  at  www.ardentsofiware.com  or  1-800-966-9875. 
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Briefs 

Health  care  on  ActiveX 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  West- 
boro,  Mass.-based  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establish  a 
network  of  competency  cen¬ 
ters  that  will  foster  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  health  care  appli¬ 
cations  based  on  ActiveX.  The 
first  center,  to  open  next 
month  at  Data  General’s  fa¬ 
cilities,  will  allow  software  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  and  test 
ActiveX-compliant  health  care 
applications  running  on  Data 
General  servers. 

SmartDB  gets  smarter 

SmartDB  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  last  week  released  an 
upgrade  of  its  application  in¬ 
tegration  software  that  adds 
new  status  and  error-monitor¬ 
ing  features  as  well  as  sup¬ 
port  for  Microsoft’s  SQL 
Server  database.  Pricing  for 
Version  4.0  starts  at  $47,500. 
It  is  aimed  at  users  who  need 
periodic  data  updates  instead 
of  real-time  application  links. 

SAP  targets  oil/gas 

SAP  AG  last  week  detailed 
plans  to  add  a  pair  of  tools 
to  its  R/3-based  application 
package  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industries.  But  users  will  still 
have  to  wait  until  late  next 
year  to  get  the  new  compo¬ 
nents,  SAP  said. 

The  German  company  is 
developing  trading  and 
scheduling  software  for  moni¬ 
toring  oil  or  gas  supplies  and 
routing  shipments,  as  well  as 
a  retailing  module  tailored  to 
gas  stations. 


GET  AT  IT 

Best-selling  data  access  tools, 
ranked  by  1997  worldwide 
market  share 

Spreadsheets 

33.4% 

Spatial  data 
management  software 

15.3% 

Ouery/reporting  tools 

13.1% 

Desktop  databases 

10.1% 

Multidimensional 
analysis  tools 

8.1% 

Others 

20% 

Total  sales: 

S6.34B 

Source:  International  Data  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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Harvard  retools  with  Java 


►  Registrar  replaces  20-year-old  Unix  system 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Java  is  helping  to  liberate  reams 
of  student,  course  and  other 
nonfinancial  data  at  Harvard 
University.  The  information  has 
been  tucked  away  for  20  years 
in  a  cumbersome 
Unix-based  file 
system  in  the  reg¬ 
istrar’s  office. 

No  longer  will  university 
staffers  have  to  resort  to  the 
cryptic  commands  of  a  Unix 
text  editor  to  get  a  green  screen 
to  display  a  student’s  record  or 
call  in  a  programmer  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  report  about  enrollment 
trends  because  none  of  that  in¬ 
formation  had  been  stored  in 
relational  databases. 

Instead,  they  will  be  able  to 
access  information  through  a 
more  user-friendly  Java  applica¬ 


tion  that  can  be  accessed 
through  their  World  Wide  Web 
browsers. 

“Our  goal  is  to  put  in  place 
the  foundation  for  the  next  20 
years,”  said  Arlene  Becella,  reg¬ 
istrar  for  Harvard’s  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  “The  current 
system  has  served 
us  well  for  the  last 
20  years.” 

The  college  isn’t 
concerned  about  doing  things 
faster  with  fewer  staff,  Becella 
said.  Getting  rid  of  the  old  Unix 
set-up  in  favor  of  an  open,  stan- 
dards-based,  object-oriented  sys¬ 
tem  will  open  the  door  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  outside  her 
office  to  gain  easier  access  to 
information. 

“I  have  to  open  my  drawer 
and  look  through  manuals  to 
figure  out  the  simplest  things," 
Becella  said,  commenting  on 


JAVA 

APPLICATIONS 


Harvard  students  and  faculty  will  get  easier  access  to  data 
such  as  student  records  with  open,  standards-based  system 


the  Unix  system.  “It  also  takes 
a  lot  of  time  to  manage  the  sys¬ 
tem.  And  it  is  a  closed  system, 


so  it’s  hard  to  distribute  [data]  to 
other  academic  departments 
Harvard,  page  50 


Users  and  analysts  eagerly  await  Microsoft's  increased  efforts  at 
enterprise  customer  service.  Some  of  the  issues  they  hope 
will  be  cleared  up  include: 

I  Service  packs  that  come  with  their  own  set  of  bugs 

I  Prolonged  waits  on  customer  support  lines 

I  Not  enough  support  personnel  to  handle  new 
releases,  such  as  with  Windows  95 

I  Internal  mind-set  of  veering  away  from  full  service 

Microsoft:  Help  on 
way.  Users:  Finally! 


reviews  Visual  C++ 

Big  upgrade 
closes  the 
tools  gap 

By  Howard  Millman 


Microsoft  corp.’s  Visual  C++ 
6.0,  which,  based  on  a  beta  ver¬ 
sion,  looks  to  be  a  significant 
upgrade  of  Visual  C++  5.0,  adds 
several  features  that  will  per¬ 
suade  Version  5.0  users  to  up¬ 
grade.  The  improvements  may 
not  entice  users  away  from  the 
competing  high-productivity, 
cross-platform  C++  Builder  3.0 
offered  by  Inprise  Corp.,  how¬ 
ever. 

Some  of  the  new  Visual  C++ 
features  will  accelerate  applica¬ 
tion  development.  For  example, 
the  IntelliSense  coding  acceler¬ 
ator,  which  Microsoft  is  adding 
to  all  the  development  pro¬ 
grams  in  its  Visual  Studio  6.0 
suite,  offers  to  complete  code 
statements  as  you  type  them. 
IntelliSense  also  helps  validate 
code  syntax,  member  validity, 
Visual  C++,  page  50 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 

OVERWHELMED  SUPPORT  Call 

centers  that  leave  frustrated 
users  on  hold.  Service  packs 
that  come  with  their  own  con¬ 
tingent  of  bugs,  forcing  users  to 
find  antidotes  for  the  cure  they 
have  been  given. 

That’s  what  users  say  about 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  customer  ser¬ 
vice  efforts,  which  —  while  im¬ 
proving  —  are  still  not  where 
they  would  like  or  need  them  to 
be. 


So  users  said  it  was  welcome 
news  a  week  and  a  half  ago 
when  Microsoft  said  it  was 
building  up  its  service  for  the 
corporate  enterprise  customer. 
That  effort  will  include  pump¬ 
ing  in  an  additional  $200  mil¬ 
lion  for  technical  support,  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  business  division  by 
merging  the  enterprise  and  ser¬ 
vice  units  and  adding  more  sup¬ 
port  personnel  before  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Windows  NT  5.0. 

This  new  customer  support 

Microsoft,  page  50 


Informix 
tools  go 
graphical 

By  David  Orenstein 


welcome  to  the  age  of  graphi¬ 
cal  interfaces.  Nearly  15  years 
after  the  Macintosh  introduced 
the  concept  and  about  eight 
years  after  Microsoft  adopted 
the  graphical  approach,  In¬ 
formix  has  made  its  character- 
based,  fourth-generation- 
language  (4GL)  database  pro¬ 
gramming  tool  adopt  a  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interface. 

Informix  based  its  new  Dy¬ 
namic  4GL  on  Compiler  from 
4j’s  Development  Tools  in 
Sevres,  France.  Dynamic  4GL 
converts  4GL  applications  to 
graphical  ones  by  recompiling 
existing  code,  giving  legacy  ap¬ 
plications  a  modern  look  and 
feel  on  Windows  and  X  Window 
System  thin  clients.  A  World 
Wide  Web-client  version  is  due 
out  by  year’s  end. 

“Informix  was  responding  to 
the  installed  base's  demand,” 
Informix,  page  51 
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Harvard  retools  with  Java 
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that  need  the  information  to  do 
their  work.” 

Because  it  could  not  find  any 
software  packages  that  would 
meet  its  needs,  Harvard  is 
using  a  13-person  team  from 
Cambridge-based  Nevo  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  assisted  by  seven 
university  staffers,  to  do  the 
work.  Becella  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Nevo/Harvard  team 
spent  six  months  analyzing  the 
business  needs  and  settled  on  a 
three-tier  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture 
(CORBA)  to  give  Harvard  the 


flexibility  to  adapt  for  future 
needs  and  extend  the  system  to 
a  much  broader  audience. 

“Once  people  are  exposed  to 
the  potential,  they  catch  on  real 
fast.  It’s  Harvard,”  said  Nevo’s 
Ann  Birk,  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  project. 

ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIME 

The  three-tier,  object-oriented 
approach  lets  them  keep  the 
Unix-based  system  running 
while  they  do  a  phased  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  Java/CORBA-based 
system. 

The  application  logic  is  con¬ 


centrated  in  business  objects  in 
the  middle  tier,  and  the  objects 
can  be  programmed  with  rules 
calling  for  any  updates  or 
changes  in  the  data  to  be  re¬ 
layed  to  both  the  Unix  file  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  newly  installed 
Oracle8  database. 

The  first  phase  to  go  live  with 
the  new  Oracle  master  database 
was  the  course  and  catalog 
management  piece. 

Other  modules  that  will  fol¬ 
low  include:  student  demo¬ 
graphics,  academics,  classroom 
logistics,  examinations  and 
workflow/academic  calendar. 


“When  the  Unix  system  is  re¬ 
tired  between  one  and  two  years 
from  now,  nothing  will  change,” 
said  Jonathan  Clay,  Nevo’s  chief 
technology  officer. 

The  registrar’s  office  already 
is  letting  other  departments  re¬ 
view  courses  online  through 
Harvard’s  intranet.  Plans  call 
for  other  departments  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  able  to  do  more  — 
including  register  for  courses 
online  and  request  transcripts 
—  in  the  future. 

With  the  new  system,  inter¬ 
nal  staffers  will  be  able  to  access 
the  application  over  Harvard’s 
intranet  through  Version  4.0 
browsers  from  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  But  Harvard  has¬ 
n’t  decided  whether  the 


Internet-based  client  will  be 
written  in  Java  or  Hypertext 
Markup  Language. 

Like  many  developers,  the 
Harvard/Nevo  group  has  found 
that  Java’s  “write  once,  run  any¬ 
where”  claim  doesn’t  always  live 
up  to  its  billing. 

“It’s  not  100%  perfect,”  Clay 
said.  “There  are  definitely 
glitches  between  the  different 
browsers  and  platforms.” 

But  the  approach  is  consid¬ 
ered  far  better  “compared  to  the 
platform  dependence”  of  fat 
clients  in  a  client/server  model, 
Birk  said. 

Harvard’s  Becella  expects  the 
the  core  system  to  be  in  place 
by  next  June.  Internet-based  ap¬ 
plications  for  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  will  follow.  □ 


Review:  Visual  C++ 
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Microsoft:  Help  on  the  way 
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parameter  information  and  type 
information. 

Version  6.0  now  provides 
long-overdue  support  for  code 
reuse  in  any  of  the  Visual  Stu¬ 
dio  6.0  tools,  which  include  Vi¬ 
sual  J++,  Visual  C++  and  Visual 
Basic. 

Several  new  and  enhanced 
features  do  a  competent  job  of 
supporting  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  development.  They  are 
comparable  to  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  —  no  more,  no  less. 

For  example,  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  visual  modeler  helps 
build  component-based  multi¬ 
tiered  application  models.  As  an 
added  bonus,  the  modeler  can 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Visual  C++  (beta) 


Pros:  Improved  code 
reuse,  debugging  and  code 
completion  technology 
reduces  development  time; 
enhanced  Internet/intranet 
support. 

Cons:  Lacks  direct  CORBA 
support,  offers  limited 
cross-platform  Java  support. 


reverse-engineer  Visual  Basic 
projects  to  help  unravel  existing, 
inadequately  annotated  applica¬ 
tions. 

‘NET  SUPPORT 

Visual  C++  6.0’s  Microsoft 
Foundation  Classes  now  include 
Internet  Explorer  4.0  common 
controls,  which  you  can  drag 
and  drop  from  the  Controls 
palette  in  the  Resource  Editor. 

An  enhanced  Active  Template 
Library  supports  creating  server- 
side  ActiveX  or  other  compo¬ 
nents. 

The  package’s  Visual  Compo¬ 
nent  Manager  lets  development 
teams  working  on  large  applica¬ 
tions  add  descriptive  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  component’s 
properties  and  methods.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Visual  Component 
Manager  simplifies  the  use  and 
sharing  of  ActiveX  controls, 
Component  Object  Model/Dis¬ 
tributed  Component  Object 
Model  technology  and  source 
code. 

SAVING  TIME 

Other  smart  new  time-savers  in¬ 
clude  Dynamic  ClassView, 
which  instantly  synchronizes 
the  code  and  the  development 
environment  when  developers 
add  a  class  or  method.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  welcome  debugger  fea¬ 
ture,  Edit  and  Continue,  lets 
you  correct  the  source  code  and 
continue  debugging  without 
having  to  stop,  rebuild  and 
restart  the  debugger  (as  was 
necessary  in  Version  5).  During 
debugging,  you  can  access  a  list 
that  shows  which  Dynamic  Link 
Libraries  are  executing,  to  help 
you  isolate  bugs. 

New  capabilities  for  thread- 


safe  shutdown  and  configurable 
time-out  before  exit  make  com¬ 
piled  code  more  stable. 

Other  enterprise-oriented  fea¬ 
tures  let  you  access  legacy  pro¬ 
grams  running  under  IBM’s 
Systems  Network  Architecture, 
CICS  and  AS/400  systems. 

Finally,  new  and  enhanced 
Wizards  and  OLE  DB  templates 
can  help  automate  connectivity 
to  back-end  data,  thereby  easing 
a  new  application’s  integration 
with  Microsoft’s  middle-tier 
Transaction  Server  and  Cluster 
Server. 

CATCHING  UP 

With  this  release,  Microsoft  ap¬ 
pears  to  close  the  gap  between 
its  Visual  C++  and  Inprise’s 
C++  Builder  3.0  [CW,  May  n]. 

If  Windows-centric  applica¬ 
tions  make  up  the  majority  of 
your  production,  Version  6.0  is 
a  worthwhile  upgrade.  However, 
if  you’re  looking  beyond  the 
Windows  platform,  consider 
C++  Builder,  which  produces 
portable  ANSI-compliant  and 
Common  Object  Request  Bro¬ 
ker  Architecture  (CORBA)-com- 
pliant  code  and  doesn’t  skew  its 
Java  support  to  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  implementation.  Visual 
C++  6.0  will  support  CORBA, 
but  only  with  third-party  add¬ 
ons. 

In  addition,  developers  who 
want  direct  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  access,  or 
who  prefer  to  write  low-level 
code,  such  as  their  own  device 
drivers  for  nonstandard  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  can  use  C++ 
Builder’s  TurboAssembler  to 
write  and  debug  assembler 
modules.  □ 


Millman  operates  the  Data 
System  Service  Group  LLC, 
integrators  located  in  Croton, 
N.  X  He  can  be  reached  at 
hmillman@  ibm.net. 


push  isn’t  just  about  NT,  but 
NT  is  in  the  spotlight  w'hen  it 
comes  to  Microsoft’s  plans  to 
extend  its  desktop  hegemony 
back  through  the  server  to  the 
database. 

And  Microsoft  executives  said 
improving  support  and  keeping 
users  happy  with  their  software 
is  a  big  step  in  building  up  that 
enterprise  reign.  They  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  taking  care  of  bugs  on¬ 
site,  having  enough  operators 
taking  support  calls  and  foster¬ 
ing  field-test  teams  in  major 
companies  will  get  them  more 
companywide  work. 

“Microsoft  should  make  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  to  its  service 
scenario  for  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomers,”  said  Nada  Harris, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Affairs  in  Washington,  and 
one  of  the  30  members  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Global  Executive 
Round  Table,  a  group  of  corpo¬ 
rate  executives  who  offer  Mi¬ 
crosoft  feedback  and  guidance. 
“Although  the  philosophy  is  ma¬ 
turing,  Microsoft  needs  to  act  by 
plowing  back  more  of  its  re¬ 
sources  into  delivering  on  that 
promise  at  the  field  level.” 

MORE  HELP  NEEDED 

Harris,  like  many  other  enter- 
prise-level  customers,  said  she 
plans  to  eventually  migrate  to 
Windows  NT  5.0  when  it  is 
shipped,  probably  sometime 
next  year.  But  she  hopes  that 
Microsoft  has  brought  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service  reinforcements  by 
then  to  deal  with  what  many  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  a  deluge  of  assistance 
requests. 

Randall  Kennedy,  a  senior  an¬ 
alyst  at  Giga  Information  Group 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  that 


with  NT  5.0  reportedly  having 
more  than  40  million  lines  of 
code,  there  are  bound  to  be 
bugs.  Microsoft  needs  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  them.  “They 
need  to  put  into  place  a  very  ag¬ 
gressive  program,”  he  said. 
“Users  are  more  concerned  that 
Microsoft  be  there  to  fix  those 
breaks  than  to  expect  them  to 
not  have  bugs  at  all.” 

Kevin  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  product  support  services  at 
Microsoft,  said  beefing  up  sup¬ 
port  personnel  and  services  be¬ 
fore  the  release  of  NT  5.0  is  one 
of  his  major  objectives. 

But  Kennedy  said  users  have 
been  burned  over  the  years  and 
will  only  believe  such  promises 
when  they  see  them. 

“Leaving  customers  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  problems  on  their 
own,  Microsoft  has  dug  its  own 
grave  with  some  of  these  ac¬ 
counts,"  he  said.  “Their  service 
pack  program  has  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  as  being  a  form  of  bad  sup¬ 
port.  They’ve  left  customers 
feeling  like  they  can’t  trust  the 
next  code  build  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft.” 

Patrick  Ryan,  a  software  engi¬ 
neer  at  Hobart  Corp.,  a  Troy, 
Ohio-based  manufacturing 
company  that  builds  scales  for 
grocery  stores,  said  he  would  be 
happier  if  he  could  simply  get 
someone  on  the  telephone 
when  he  needs  help. 

“Given  the  history  of  their 
support,  we  avoid  their  cus¬ 
tomer  support  lines  because 
you  can  never  get  in  and  you  sit 
on  the  phone  for  a  half  hour  to 
an  hour,  if  you’re  lucky,”  Ryan 
said.  “Their  existing  service  is 
not  up  to  par  for  Windows  95, 
let  alone  for  corporate  enter¬ 
prise  users.”  □ 


MICROSOFT  CORP. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

(800)  426-9400 
www.microsoft.com/visualc 

Price:  Not  available 

Platforms:  Win¬ 
dows  95/98/NT 

Ship  date:  Visual 
C++  6.0  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  month  as  a 
stand-alone  product  or  as 
part  of  Visual  Studio  6.0. 
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said  Fred  Hubbard,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Informix  Users  Group  and  a 
vice  president  at  Challenger  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Hubbard  said  Informix  has  been  filling 
in  holes  in  its  product  line  to  satisfy 
users  who  have  hung  on  during  its  re¬ 
cent  lean  times. 

The  company  endured  heavy  financial 
losses  in  1996  and  1997. 

The  timing  of  Informix’s  recent  steps 
to  retain  users,  including  the  release  of 
Dynamic  4GL,  suits  some  users,  such  as 
Raley’s,  Inc.,  well,  said  Jim  Messa,  man¬ 
ager  of  store  systems  at  the  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion  supermarket  chain  based  in  West 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  company  is  moving  each  store’s 
bookkeeping,  labor  management  and 
other  back-office  systems  to  a  Windows 
NT-based  intranet  and  will  use  Dynamic 
4GL  to  update  the  systems’  interface, 
Messa  said. 

DEMO  ATTRACTION 

A  demonstration  of  Dynamic  4GL  at  In¬ 
formix’s  user  conference  in  Seattle  two 
weeks  ago  intrigued  Yagnesh  M.  Mehta, 
project  leader  in  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  group  at  Gambro  Healthcare, 
Inc.’s  patient  services  division  in 
Nashville. 

The  company  will  consider  using 
Dynamic  4GL  to  convert  some  of  the 
systems  in  its  400  dialysis  clinics  across 
the  country,  Mehta  said. 

But  in  an  era  in  which  PCs  are  almost 
all  graphical  and  Internet  browsers  have 
become  a  preferred  interface  for  many 
users,  some  developers  have  had  little 
choice  but  to  stray  from  the  4GL  fold. 

“They’re  incredibly  late  with  a  GUI,” 


PRODUCT 

DR.  SOLOMON'S  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has 

announced  Anti-Virus  Toolkit  for 
Solaris,  antivirus  software  ported 
to  servers  running  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Solaris  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Burlington,  Mass. -based 
company  said  the  tool  kit  contains 
Find  Virus,  a  virus  scanner  that  de¬ 
tects,  identifies  and  disinfects  new 
and  unknown  viruses  by  looking 
for  virus-like  code.  When  a  virus  is 
identified,  an  alert  goes  out  to  the 
server  manager.  FindVirus  also 
can  scan  inside  multiple  layers  of 
compressed  and  archived  files, 
where  viruses  are  often  hidden. 

The  Solaris  tool  kit  is  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  Dr.  Solomon's  Anti-Virus 
Toolkit  for  Servers,  which  costs 
$599  per  server. 

Dr.  Solomon’s  Software 
(781)  273-7400 
www.drsolomon.com 


go  graphical 


said  Mitch  Kramer,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston. 

Years  ago,  Informix  launched  New 
Era,  an  ambitious  visual  and  object-ori¬ 
ented  development  environment  that  it 
could  no  longer  support  when  its  finan¬ 


cial  difficulties  mounted  in  the  mid- 
1990s. 

Meanwhile,  some  Informix  database 
customers  who  needed  graphical  or 
Web-based  applications  turned  to  other 
companies’  products. 

For  example,  a  year  ago,  ski  maker  K2 
Corp.  in  Vashon,  Wash.,  bought  an  order 
processing  application  from  Endura  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.,  said  database  administrator 
Erik  Jellum. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  also  is  not  us¬ 
ing  Dynamic  4GL  to  put  a  graphical  face 
on  the  Informix  system  it  uses  at  its  call 
center  in  Austin,  Texas,  said  Tom  Gentry, 
director  of  call  center  technology. 

Instead,  the  end  users  at  the  Sears  call 
center,  which  takes  more  than  60  mil¬ 
lion  calls  per  year,  will  see  a  browser 
front  end  developed  by  Pegasystems,  Inc. 
“The  browser  is  key  for  us,"  Gentry 
said.  □ 
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Let  us  know  what  you  think! 
Contact  Laurie  Gomes 
(laurie_gomes@cw.com)  with 
your  comments  and  suggestions. 


It's  easy.  And  there's  only 

one  URL  to  remember: 

www.computerworld.com/marketplace. 
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Our  HP  Vectra  VL  with  Windows  NT  has  just  won  PC 


Magazine’s  Editors  Choice  Award.  What  else 


'  >•  '"H  .  " 

'  V‘;T  ' 


1  )  COMBINE  1  PART  HP  VECTRA  VL  WITH  1  PART 
WINDOWS  NT  WORKSTATION. 

2)  GARNISH  WITH  TRADE  ACCOLADES. 

3)  SPREAD  LIBERALLY  OVER  CORPORATE  STRUCTURE 


would 
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you  expect  from  the  fastest  growing1  PC  supplier? 
The  HP  Vectra  running  on  Windows  NT  can  provide 


business  with  reliability,  scalability,  manageability 


Intel  233,  266,  300  or  333MHz  Pentium  li  processor 

32MB/64MB  SDRAM,  expandable  to  384MB 

3.2GB.  4.3GB  or  6.4GB  SMART  il  Ultra  ATA/33  hard-disk 
drive,  expandable  up  to  12.8GB 

HP  TopTools  PC  management  software 


Windows  NT  Workstation 


and,  of  course,  performance.  For  info  on  the  affordable 

' 

HP  Vectra 'With  NT:  www.hp.com/go/vectra/wnt. 


Starting  at  $1,309* 

'Starling  U  S  street  price  Monitor  not  included  T International  Data  Corp  Qi  19(37  worldwide  factory  Shipment  result1,  for  Ie3d  ng  PC 
manufacturers  versus  year-ago  quarter  Intel  Insidi  and  Pentium  are. registered  traderftaf  Its  and  MMX  ts  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation 
Microsoft  and  Window's  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  £  i  99H  Hewlett-Packard -Co  1 ; 
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Expanding  Possibilities 
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Briefs 


North  American  digital  signal 
processor  market 

1996  $2.2B 

1997  S3.1B 

1998  $4.3B* 

1999  $5.6B* 

2000  $6.7B* 

2001  $7.7B* 

2002  $8.5B* 

Includes  chips  for  cellular  telephones, 
telecommunications  systems,  modems,  net¬ 
work  equipment,  consumer  electronics,  office 
equipment,  automobile  engines  and  power 
trains,  robots  and  machine  vision  systems. 

*  Projected 

Source:  Allied  Business  Intelligence,  Inc., 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 


Intel  hits  0.18  microns 

Intel  Corp.  said  it  is  moving 
ahead  on  future  chip  lines 
based  on  its  0.18-micron 
technology,  which  will  appear 
in  processors  next  year.  (Cur¬ 
rent  processors  are  based  on 
0.25-micron  technology.)  Intel 
is  also  working  ahead  of  its 
original  schedule  in  delivering 
its  relatively  cheap  Celeron 
processors,  company  officials 
said.  Intel  also  said  last  week 
that  it  will  introduce  a  pair  of 
chassis  designs  for  graphical 
workstations. 

Dell  midrange  server 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  planned 
at  press  time  to  announce  a 
midrange  server.  It  will  be 
based  on  Pentium  II  technol¬ 
ogy  and  aimed  at  higher-end 
corporate  environments. 

Compaq,  Dell  sales  tie 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
Dell  are  neck-and-neck  in  the 
race  to  be  the  top  seller  of 
PCs  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  from  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  and  Data- 
quest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
sales  in  the  U.S.  rose  about 
10%  in  the  quarter  ended 
June  30. 

Dell  has  long  been  No.  2 
in  sales  but  tied  for  No.  1 
with  Compaq  that  quarter, 
both  with  about  14%.  (World¬ 
wide,  Compaq  remains  on 
top  at  about  12%;  Dell  is  No. 
2  at  about  8%.)  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Gateway,  Inc. 
and  Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc. 
each  have  roughly  7.7%  of 
the  market. 
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One  more  air  traffic  system  tested,  75  to  go 


IBM,  others  question 
FAA's  2000  progress 


The  FAA  is  the  poster  child 
for  year  2000  problems 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  recently  claimed  40 
of  its  aging  IBM  mainframe 
computers  have  been  success¬ 
fully  tested  and  are  year  2000- 
ready,  but  the  mainframe  ven¬ 
dor  and  an  industry  analyst  are 
skeptical. 

After  months  of  being  criti¬ 
cized  for  falling  behind  on  year 


Users  favor  notebooks 
for  productivity  gains 


By  Kim  Girard 


CORPORATE  IT  DEPARTMENTS  are 
increasingly  allowing  users  to 
choose:  notebook  or  desktop 
PC? 

The  reason?  Notebooks,  once 
an  expensive  and  coveted  infor- 


40%  cfcbose  notebooks  over  PCs, 
says  Asmar  Madyun  of  AT&T 


mation  technology  resource  of¬ 
ten  only  loaned  out  to  employ¬ 
ees,  have  plummeted  in  price  in 
the  past  year  and  are  credited  by 
analysts  with  making  employ¬ 
ees  more  productive. 

An  increasing  number  of  cor¬ 
porate  clients  are  inquiring 
about  moving  desktop  users  to 
notebooks,  despite  the  fact  that 
notebook  users  cost  more  to 
support,  said  Ken  Dulaney,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Typically, 
the  increased  productivity  out¬ 
weighs  that  extra  cost,  he  said. 

Arguing  that  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  is  worth  the  added  price, 
HBO  &  Co.  in  Atlanta  has 
Notebooks,  page  54 


Users  warm  to  sub-$1r000  PCs 


By  April  Jacobs 


initially  cool  to  the  prospect 
of  a  sub-$i,ooo  PC  market, 
some  companies  are  now  find¬ 
ing  the  machines  a  smart  buy 
for  users  who  don’t  need  costly 
bells  and  whistles. 

Some  users  say  they  are  find¬ 
ing  sub-$i,ooo  models  that  fit 
their  needs.  But  others  are  hag¬ 
gling  or  leveraging  their  buying 
power  to  lower  the  cost  on 
more  expensive  models  closer 
Sub-$1,000,  page  54 


Sub-$1,000  PCs  may  be  a 
good  choice  for: 

►  Environments  where 
users  need  basic  appli¬ 
cations  and  Internet 
access 

►Non-power  users,  such 
as  those  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  support  areas 

►Companies  with  quick 
hardware  upgrade 
cycles 


2000  work,  the  agency  recently 
said  the  IBM  3083s  at  20  air 
traffic  control  centers  were  test¬ 
ed  for  three  months  and  found 
to  handle  the  date  change  [CW, 
July  27].  Those  water-cooled 
mainframes  are  used  to  relay 
data  from  radar  to  the  screens 
of  air  traffic  controllers  and  rep¬ 
resent  just  one  of  the  FAA’s  225 
mission-critical  air  traffic  con¬ 
trol  systems.  IBM  advised  the 
FAA  to  replace  the  mainframes 
last  October,  warning  that  the 
skills  and  tools  to  do  a  complete 
year  2000  test  weren’t  available. 

IBM  refused  to  endorse  the 


FAA’s  tests.  “We’re  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  pass  judgment  on  their 
tests  because  IBM  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  their  testing,”  IBM 
spokesman  Mark  Nelson  said. 
“IBM’s  position  is  that  [the 
3083s]  should  be  replaced  be¬ 
cause  of  age  and  scarcity  of 
parts.  .  .  .  They’re  not  year 
2000-compliant.” 

Coline  Rankine,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  questioned 
the  FAA  tests  of  the  3083s.  “It’s 
possible  that  they  do  under¬ 
stand  where  the  year  2000  ex- 
IBM,  page  54 


MCl’s  new  mainframes 
to  save  S30M  in  costs 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


five  million  dollars  this  year. 
And  $5  million  more  for  each 
of  the  next  five  years  —  $30 
million  in  all. 

That’s  the  kind  of  money 
MCI  Communications  Corp. 
hopes  to  shave  off  its  operating 
costs  as  a  result  of  its  recent  mi¬ 
gration  from  IBM  water-cooled 
mainframes  to  newer  CMOS 
systems. 

The  savings  will  come  from 
reduced  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  costs  as  well  as  lower  soft¬ 
ware  and  energy  costs,  said 
Chuck  Shellhouse,  director  of 
server  operations  at  MCI  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs.  For  instance, 
maintenance  costs  on  a  480- 
MI  PS  water-cooled  engine  can 
run  $40,000  to  $50,000  per 
month  compared  with  $10,000 
to  $12,000  on  a  comparable 
CMOS  system,  he  said. 

A  mix  of  mainframes  from 
IBM  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.  power  almost  all  of  MCI’s 
core  applications,  which  range 
from  billing  and  order-entry 
systems  to  engineering  and 
network  management  applica¬ 
tions.  MCI  just  completed  a 
massive  six-month  transition 


Maintenance  costs  could 
fall  65%,  says  MCl's 

-  •••■:..  '  /  ...  '  -  -•  •  ■:  '  sr  ; 

Chuck  Shellhouse 


from  19  old  mainframes  to  17 
of  IBM’s  current-generation 
CMOS  processors,  in  what  the 
company  described  as  one  of  its 
biggest  data  center  technology 
upgrades  ever.  It  declined  to  es¬ 
timate  that  cost. 

The  move  was  driven  as 
much  by  a  need  for  extra  per¬ 
formance  as  it  was  by  pressure 
to  reduce  data  center  operations 
costs,  Shellhouse  said.  MCI  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  broader  data 
center  re-engineering  and  serv- 
MCI,  page  54 
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IBM  skeptical  of  FAA 
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posures  are,  but  their  test 
doesn’t  give  me  a  warm  fuzzy,” 
Rankine  said.  “I  am  not  going 
to  take  a  flight  that  week,  and 
I’m  serious.” 

Despite  IBM’s  warning  last 
October,  the  FAA  decided 
to  conduct  its  own  tests  of 
the  mainframes,  even  as  its  up¬ 
grade  effort  was  under  way 
to  replace  all  the  machines 
before  year  2000,  according  to 
Paul  Takemoto,  a  spokesman 
for  the  FAA. 

Two  retired  IBM  program¬ 
mers  hired  by  the  FAA  and  sev¬ 
eral  agency  employees  checked 
about  5  million  lines  of  micro¬ 
code  to  see  if  the  date  change 


would  force  a  shutdown  of  the 
mainframe’s  cooling  pumps, 
Takemoto  said. 

They  found  that  the  micro¬ 
code  processes  years  as  a  num¬ 
ber  between  one  and  31,  assum¬ 
ing  1975  (the  year  the 
mainframes  went  online)  as 
Year  1.  That  means  the  system 
would  fail  Jan.  1,  2007,  not 
2000. 

REPLACEMENT  PLAN 

Whether  that  finding  proves  ac¬ 
curate  or  not,  IBM  is  on  a 
schedule  to  replace  all  the  3083s 
with  IBM  9672  mainframes  by 
June  1999,  Nelson  said. 

Rankine  said  the  3083  prob¬ 


lems  could  go  beyond  the  32- 
year  counter.  “The  concern  is 
the  software  in  the  operating 
system,”  Rankine  added. 

Takemoto  said  the  saving 
grace  of  the  FAA  will  be  its 
backup  systems.  “Believe  it  or 
not,”  he  said,  the  FAA  has  back¬ 
ups  for  all  225  air  traffic  control 
systems,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
3083s,  and  all  the  backups  are 
compliant. 

The  FAA  has  set  June  1999 
as  the  target  date  for  having  its 
systems  ready.  Overall,  the  FAA 
has  655  systems;  433  are  consid¬ 
ered  mission-critical,  including 
the  225  that  govern  air  traffic 
control  systems.  Of  those  225, 


75  still  require  renovation,  Take¬ 
moto  said. 

The  FAA’s  timetable  was 
roundly  criticized  by  Congress 
in  the  spring,  and  the  agency 
has  been  the  butt  of  some  gib¬ 
ing  by  John  A.  Koskinen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  president’s  Year  2000 
Conversion  Council.  In  a 
speech  to  bankers  in  New  York 
in  June,  Koskinen  said,  “The 
FAA  has  become  the  poster 
child  for  year  2000  problems” 
because  of  the  dire  predictions 
by  doomsayers  of  planes  falling 
from  the  sky. 

But  in  an  act  of  faith  in  the 
agency  and  in  contrast  to  the 
views  of  analysts  such  as  Rank¬ 
ine,  Koskinen  has  repeatedly 
said  he  believes  the  FAA’s  back¬ 
up  systems  will  be  year  2000- 
compliant  and  he  will  even  take 
a  flight  to  New  York  on  Jan.  1, 
2000.  □ 


Users  warming  up  to  sub-$1,000  PCs 
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to  $1,000,  building  their  own  or 
turning  to  private  labels  to 
reach  that  price. 

“We  have  consolidated  city¬ 
wide  purchasing,  and  we  go  to 
Tier  1  vendors  like  IBM,  Dell, 
Compaq  and  [Ffewlett-Packard 
Co.]  with  bids  on  a  quarterly  ba¬ 
sis.  And  through  that,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  our  pricing 
down  below  $1,000,”  said  Brian 
Anderson,  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

He  said  having  about  55,000 
people  in  the  city’s  user  base 
helps.  But  it  wasn’t  always  that 
way.  Until  the  city  put  a  consol¬ 
idated  purchasing  system  in 
place,  various  departments 
bought  PCs  on  their  own  — 
and  the  costs  were  higher. 

“We’re  now  very  focused  on 
total  cost  of  ownership,  and  this 
is  one  way  of  keeping  costs 
down,”  Anderson  said. 

Using  private-label  PCs  as¬ 
sembled  through  local  vendors 
can  be  another  way  to  keep  cap¬ 
ital  costs  at  a  minimum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  CIO. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  increase 
the  performance  of  our  PCs 
without  paying  more  for  them,” 
said  Paul  Tinnirello,  CIO  at 
A.  M.  Best  Co.,  a  retailer  in  Old- 
wick,  N.J.  He  said  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  Token  Ring  network  in¬ 
terface  cards,  which  cost  about 
$200,  bring  the  average  PC 
price  to  about  $1,100.  But  the 
PC  itself  is  less  than  $1,000. 

Tinnirello  said  he  uses  PCs 
from  Dell  Computer  Corp.  for 
higher-end  users  who  need  a  lot 
of  power  and  memory  on  their 


desktops,  but  those  who  can  use 
less-capable  machines  get  ones 
from  a  local  PC  builder  that 
come  custom-built  to  A.  M. 
Best’s  specifications. 

AVOID  OLDER  MACHINES 

But  Tinnirello  advised  against 
buying  PCs  that  are  cheaper 
simply  because  they  are  outdat¬ 
ed;  those  become  obsolete  too 
quickly.  His  PCs  range  in  speed 
from  233  to  300  MHz,  using 
Pentium  II  processors. 

Vendors  have  been  flocking 
to  the  sub-$i,ooo  PC  market  — 
mostly  aiming  their  efforts  at 
individual  consumers.  But  with 


prices  falling  ever  lower  over 
the  past  two  years,  corporate 
buyers  are  becoming  more 
aware  that  lower  cost  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  lower  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Sub-$i,ooo  PCs  can  make 
sense  for  users  who  need  access 
to  lighter  application  loads  such 
as  E-mail  and  simple  word  pro¬ 
cessing,  said  Martin  Reynolds, 
an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Most  buyers  can  find  higher- 
performance  Pentiums  and 
even  Pentium  Il-based  systems, 
typically  with  at  least  2G-byte 
hard  drives  and  32M  bytes  of 


A.  M.  Best's  Paul  Tinnirello: 


Older  PCs  are  cheaper,  but 
they  grow  obsolete  quickly 


RAM,  for  close  to,  if  not  less 
than,  $1,000.  What  they  won’t 
get  for  that  price  are  CD-ROM 
drives  and  network  cards.  □ 


Users  favor  notebooks  over  PCs 
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added  1,000  notebooks  during 
the  past  year,  for  a  total  of  3,500 
notebooks  and  6,500  desktops, 
said  Joe  Federer,  the  health  care 
company’s  vice  president  of 
information  services. 

“The  prices  are  what  we  used 
to  pay  for  desktops,”  Federer 
said,  noting  that  he  now  can  get 
a  fully  loaded  Toshiba  America 
Information  Systems  730CDX 
series  Tecra  notebook  for 
$2,500,  compared  with  a  300- 
MHz  Gateway,  Inc.  desktop, 
which  costs  about  $1,200. 

By  using  notebooks,  "we’re 
getting  more  done  with  the 
same  or  less  people  even 
though  the  workload  increases 
because  we’re  giving  them  the 


power  to  work  anywhere,  any¬ 
time,”  he  said. 

Though  the  company  has 
never  tracked  productivity  of 
notebook  vs.  PC  users,  Federer 
said,  with  notebooks,  “it’s  just  a 
gut  feeling  that  it  makes  sense.” 

Asmar  Madyun,  technical 
support  manager  at  AT&T 
Corp.’s  Solutions  division  in 
Warren,  N.J.,  said  about  40%  of 
the  group’s  users  have  chosen 
either  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
or  Toshiba  notebooks,  and  em¬ 
ployees  typically  choose  whether 
they  want  a  desktop  or  note¬ 
book. 

They  now  are  choosing  note¬ 
books  particularly  because  the 
machines  are  getting  lighter 


and  more  powerful,  he  said. 
“Two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
would  have  thought  about  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  desktop,”  he  said. 
“Now,  they  want  a  notebook.” 

Notebook  prices  also  contin¬ 
ue  to  plummet,  though  they  re¬ 
main  about  twice  the  price  of  a 
desktop  PC. 

Compaq,  for  example,  recent¬ 
ly  cut  prices  on  its  Armada  line 
by  up  to  26%.  A  higher-end 
Armada  7730DMT  with  a  233- 
MHz  Pentium  processor,  for 
example,  now  costs  $2,499  — 
slashed  nearly  20%  from 
$3,119.  Likewise,  IBM  now  is 
offering  a  notebook  that  costs 
just  $1,889.  Dell  prices  start 
at  $1,999. □ 


MCI 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 

er  consolidation  effort  aimed  at 
improving  customer  service. 
MCI,  which  has  12,000  MIPS 
of  mainframe  processing  power 
installed  at  its  four  data  centers 
nationwide,  moved  to  the 
CMOS  machines  in  February. 

CMOS  systems  —  which 
started  shipping  in  1994  —  of¬ 
fer  huge  savings  in  space  and 
energy  costs  compared  with 
older  water-cooled  mainframes. 
Despite  such  advantages,  early 
CMOS  machines  didn’t  offer 
the  same  horsepower  as  the 
much  bigger  water-cooled 
systems  they  were  meant  to 
displace.  In  the  past  two  years, 
however,  systems  such  as 
IBM’s  Generation  4  and  recent¬ 
ly  announced  Generation  5  ma¬ 
chines  have  begun  not  only  to 
match  but  actually  double  the 
performance  of  older  systems. 

“CMOS  machines  don’t  re¬ 
quire  much  more  energy  than  a 
standard  PC,  are  more  reliable 
and  take  up  a  fraction  of  the 
space  required  by  a  [water- 
cooled]  system,”  said  David 
Floyer,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

SPACE  SAVER 

In  fact,  the  machine  takes  just 
one-tenth  the  floor  space  of  its 
predecessor  and  likewise  con¬ 
sumes  about  a  tenth  the  energy. 
That’s  because  the  technology 
used  in  CMOS  chips,  or  Com¬ 
plimentary  Metal  Oxide  Semi¬ 
conductors,  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  mass-volume  chips 
such  as  those  from  Intel  Corp. 
It  requires  less  power  and  cool¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  bipolar 
technologies  that  earlier  main¬ 
frames  were  based  on. 

The  space  saved  also  will 
allow  MCI  to  relocate  several 
of  its  large  Unix  servers  from 
across  the  country  into  its 
four  data  centers.  The  Unix 
servers  run  applications  such  as 
data  warehouse  and  financial 
systems. 

There  are  further  savings  in 
software  license  charges.  Be¬ 
cause  MCI  has  tied  all  its  main¬ 
frames  together  into  one  giant 
cluster  using  IBM’s  Parallel  Sys- 
plex  clustering  technology,  the 
company  is  eligible  for  IBM’s 
heavily  discounted  Parallel  Sys- 
plex  Licensing  Charge.  Instead 
of  assessing  software  charges 
on  a  per-mainframe  basis,  the 
pricing  system  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  cluster  multiple 
mainframes  and  claim  a  licens¬ 
ing  discount  on  the  aggregated 
whole.  □ 
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Pointless  debate 

Paul  Strassmann  finds 
much  ado  about  noth¬ 
ing  in  estimates 
of  year  2000  costs. 
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The  single  European  currency  debuts  in  less  than  five  months, 
Here  are  10  IT  'gotchas'  that'll  'getcha'  if  you're  not  ready 


When  the  world  begins  its  transition  to  the  euro  on  Jan.  i,  1999,  the  n  “in” 
nations  of  the  European  Economic  and  Monetary  Union  (EMU)  will  become  the 
largest  single  trading  partner  of  the  U.S. 

For  U.S.  companies  with  divisions,  subsidiaries,  customers 
or  suppliers  in  Europe,  the  transition  to  the  euro  poses  a 
huge  challenge.  About  3  million  applications  will  need 
to  be  adjusted,  says  Capers  Jones,  chairman  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity  Research,  Inc.  in  Burlington, 
Mass.  Those  include  systems  for  accounts 
receivable  and  payable,  billing,  cataloging,  cost¬ 
ing,  electronic  data  interchange,  general  ledger, 
inventory,  manufacturing,  order  processing, 
payroll,  pricing  and  tax  reporting. 

And  that’s  just  the  beginning.  Beyond  the 
technical  problems  are  business  challenges  the 
world  has  never  had  to  deal  with  before. 

It  isn’t  surprising  that  many  folks  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  IT  trenches  are  unsure  of  what  the  euro 
may  mean  to  them.  But  we  found  a  few  chief 
information  officers,  euro  project  managers  and 


consultants  —  and  they  say  some 
“gotchas”  may  not  be  apparent  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Here  are  a  few: 

1.  DOUBLE  BOOKKEEPING 

As  of  Jan.  i,  1999,  U.S.  companies 
should  be  able  to  accept  and  remit 
payments  in  both  the  euro  and  local 
currencies,  says  Eric  Sagerman,  senior 
vice  president  for  international  prod¬ 
uct  development  at  American  Express 
Co.  in  London.  “The  task  of  adjusting 
your  back-room  systems  is  large,”  he 
says.  “We’ve  had  a  team  on  it  for  18 
months,  ensuring  we’re  ready.  If  you 
haven’t  looked  at  that  yet,  I  suggest 
you  look  at  it  quickly.” 

Although,  theoretically,  you  have  a 
three-year  window  to  use  either  cur¬ 
rency  while  you  get  your  systems  in 
order,  you  may  find  your  company 
compelled  by  outside  forces.  Financial 
regulatory  agencies,  for  example,  are 
implementing  rules  to  ensure  that 
financial  institutions  move  fast.  “We 
will  be  in  an  all-euro  universe  on  Day 

1. ”  says  Robert  L.  Pierre,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  global  operations  at  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Boston. 
“Anything  else  is  an  illusion.” 

Even  in  the  commercial  world,  the 
“wiggle  room”  may  be  theoretical. 
“Some  European  companies  have 
been  ‘inviting’  their  suppliers  to  do 
business  in  euros,”  says  Nick  Jones, 
vice  president  and  research  director  at 
Gartner  Group  Europe  in  London.  “If 
your  biggest  customer  ‘invites’  you  to 
do  something  like  that,  you  do  it.” 

Jack  Cooper,  CIO  at  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Co.,  the  New  York-based  phar¬ 
maceuticals  giant,  says  many  firms  al¬ 
ready  keep  accounts  in  multiple  cur¬ 
rencies,  so  the  euro  won’t  be  a  big 
change.  For  others,  there  is  a 
workaround:  have  financial  institu¬ 
tions  do  the  work  for  you. 

2.  CAPACITY  PROBLEMS 

During  the  transition,  firms  must 
consider  if  they  need  to  keep  two  sets 
of  books,  says  Evelyn  Fuhrer,  a  partner 
in  the  financial  services  technology 
practice  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  in 
New  York.  If  so,  you’ll  be  sending 
twice  as  much  information.  Can  your 
network  handle  that?  And  logistically, 
does  your  billing  database  have  fields 
for  another  currency?  Is  there  room 
on  your  customer  account  screens 
and  paper  invoices?  Will  intranet, 
extranet  or  World  Wide  Web  pages 
need  to  be  redesigned? 

3.  TRIANGULATION 

If  you  want  to  convert  from  dollars  to 
deutsche  marks  today,  you  simply 
multiply  by  the  conversion  factor.  But 
starting  next  year,  euro  currency  rules 
require  that  each  currency  must  first 
be  converted  to  euros,  then  to  the 
local  currency:  dollars  to  euros;  euros 
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to  deutsche  marks.  Few  accounting 
systems  had  that  function  until  this 
year,  Nick  Jones  says,  “so  even  if  you 
have  a  multicurrency  system,  it  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  work.” 

4.  CODING  AND 
FIELD  CHANGES 

The  euro  requires  that  you  keep  six 
figures  to  the  right  of  the  decimal 
point,  so  fields  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  prices  such  as  5.99  will  have  to 
be  expanded  to  5.990000. 

5.  PRODUCT 
ADJUSTMENTS 

If  you’re  using  psychological  pricing 
—  such  as  3.99  francs,  which  cus¬ 
tomers  are  supposed  to  think  of  as 
more  like  three  francs  than  four 
francs  —  it  won’t  work  after  the  euro 
transition  because  the  value  will  be 
different,  Nick  Jones  says.  Your  3.99- 
franc  bottle  of  detergent  may  turn  out 
to  be  worth  4.50  euros.  To  get  down 
to  3.99  again,  you’ll  need  to  shrink 
the  size  of  the  package  or  use  less 
costly  ingredients  in  the  current  size. 
In  the  first  scenario,  packaging  sys¬ 
tems  will  need  to  be  changed;  in  the 
second,  manufacturing  systems. 

6.  DOUBLE-DUTY 
CURRENCY  CODES 

You’ll  need  to  change  currency  codes 
in  applications  from  the  local  curren¬ 
cy,  say  French  francs,  to  the  euro.  But 
beware  of  double-duty  currency  codes: 
Often,  the  currency  code  in  a  system 
is  also  used  to  designate  the  country 
of  origin,  Fuhrer  says.  By  replacing 
the  French  franc  code  with  the  euro 
code,  you  could  be  deleting  the  only 
reference  to  the  country  from  which  a 
document  came. 

7.  PRICE  TRANSPARENCY 

A  U.S.  manufacturer  can  now  price  a 
product  differently  in  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  won’t  be  ap¬ 
parent,  says  Anthony  Marsicovetere, 
senior  manager  for  international 
banking  at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 
in  New  York.  “I  can  hide  differences 
in  profit  margin  or  operational  costs 
in  the  [different]  currency,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  For  example,  prices  of  com¬ 
pact  discs  may  be  higher  in  Italy  than 
in  Germany  because  of  transportation 
and  handling  costs,  retail  markups, 
tariffs  or  just  higher  profit  margins. 
But  Germans  and  Italians  don’t  know 
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that  unless  they  go  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  figuring  out  the  exchange 
rates. 

With  all  prices  in  the  euro,  however, 
customers  can  comparison  shop 
throughout  Europe.  That  will  require 
a  total  rethinking  of  price  strategy, 
Marsicovetere  says.  Will  you  risk  the 
survival  of  your  markets  in  high- 
priced  countries?  Will  you  go  to  a 
common  high  price  and  lose  market 
share  to  competitors?  Will  you  go  low 
and  lose  revenue?  Finally,  are  your 
systems  prepared  to  provide  the  kind 
of  information  needed  to  support 
these  kinds  of  decisions? 

8.  LOGISTICS 

“If  prices  go  down,  companies  will 
have  to  cut  costs  somewhere  else,” 
says  Michiel  Van  der  Lof,  senior  man¬ 
ager  at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  New 
York.  You  may  have  to  find  cheaper 
supply  sources  or  move  production 
plants.  You  may  need  to  move  offices 
and  plants  from  outside  the  euro  zone 
to  inside,  where  there  are  no 
exchange-rate  barriers.  That  could 
require  the  dismantling  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  entire  systems  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  IT  workforces  that  support 
them.  Can  you  move  your  German 
workforce  to  Spain?  If  not,  can  you 
find  the  skills  you  need  there? 

9.  ERRORS  AND  FRAUD 

Users  know  how  many  lire  are  in  a 
pound,  but  no  one  is  used  to  the  euro. 
“You’re  changing  the  magnitude  of 
currency,  so  staff  won’t  have  an  intu¬ 
itive  mental  model  of  what  should 
be,”  Nick  Jones  says.  “People  are  more 
likely  to  miss  fraud,  and  that  increases 
the  risk.”  Cooper  takes  that  one  in 
stride,  however.  “There  will  be  a  need 
to  have  training  and  controls,”  he 
says,  “but  everything  you  do  opens  it 
up  for  fraud.  If  you’re  too  concerned, 
you’d  never  change  a  system.” 

The  dangers  for  U.S.  firms  are 
heightened  because  the  ratio  of  the 
euro  to  the  dollar  will  probably  be 
about  1.1-to-i.  Because  the  values  are 
so  close,  mistakes  and  fraud  will  be 
harder  to  notice.  “Subsidiaries  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  likely  to  see  increased  levels 
of  computer  fraud,”  Nick  Jones  says. 

10.  BURNED  BRIDGES 

What  if  an  EMU  nation  no  longer 
meets  the  euro  criteria,  or  opts  out? 
“We’re  suggesting  that  clients  think 
about  reversibility,”  Fuhrer  says. 

If  a  country  opts  to  go  back  to  its 
old  currency,  will  your  company  have 
kept  enough  information  to  be  able  to 
support  the  reversal?  Make  sure  what¬ 
ever  systems  you  change  can  be 
changed  back,  if  necessary.  □ 

Melymuka  is  Computerworid ’s  senior 
editor,  management. 


But  wait! 
There's 
good  news! 

American  euro  project 
managers  are  concerned 
about  euro  “gotchas,”  but 
are  enthusiastic  about  eur< 
opportunities. 

“There  are  things  that 
may  bite  you,  but  the  best 
defense  is  a  strong  of¬ 
fense,”  says  Jack  Cooper, 

CIO  at  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  in  New  York.  “The 
more  important  thing  is 
the  hidden  opportunities.” 

Here  are  a  few: 

►MORE  BUSINESS 
“Think  about  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  you,”  says  Eric 
Sagerman,  senior  vice  president  for 
international  product  development  at 
American  Express  in  London.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Amex  sees  credit-card  pur¬ 
chases  soaring  over  the  transition 
period  for  two  reasons.  “People  will 
begin  to  make  more  cross-border 
purchases  than  they  do  today,  both 
consumer  and  business,”  Sagerman 
says,  because  price  transparencies 
will  highlight  better  deals  across  bor¬ 
ders.  Since  many  of  those  purchases 
will  be  over  long  distance,  credit 
cards  will  be  the  payment  method  of 
choice  for  many.  Also,  people  who 
want  to  use  euros  will  have  to  put 
purchases  on  plastic  because  there 
will  be  no  physical  euro  currency. 

If  your  company  stands  to  gain, 
make  sure  your  systems  are  ready  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

►SAVINGS 

Today,  the  costs  of  European  curren¬ 
cy  conversions  are  substantial  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  systems  and 
manpower,  Cooper  says. 

“That’s  all  back-room,  non-added- 
value  work,”  he  says.  “With 
the  euro,  it  all  gets  eliminated.  You 
streamline  your  administration 
and  increase  your  ease  of  doing 
business.” 

►LOCAL  COMPETITORS 
AT  A  DISADVANTAGE 
The  euro  provides  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  take  business  from  European 
companies  that  operate  in  just 
one  country.  While  they’re  adjusting 
to  operating  with  a  different 
currency,  multinationals  that  have 
worked  with  many  currencies  can 
seize  the  day,  says  Robert  J.  Franz, 
senior  vice  president  at  Booz  Allen 
&  Hamilton,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
consulting  firm. 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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How  do  you  hire  the  right  person  for  the  job? 
Try  these  hard-nosed  interview  questions 
By  Alan  S.  Horowitz 


ow  do  you  find 
the  best  job  can¬ 
didate  from  your 
top  applicants? 

They  all  have 
the  right  skills 
and  background. 
But  what  if  your  decision  hinges  on 
how  the  new  hire  works  with  people 
or  how  he  responds  to  certain  situa¬ 
tions?  By  asking  some  of  these  io 
questions  we’ve  culled  from  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers,  you’ll  find  the 
creme  de  la  creme. 

1.  If  you  have  two  comparable  pro¬ 
grammers  or  analysts,  on  what  basis 
would  you  promote  one  over  the 
other?  Paul  Apostle,  vice  president  of 
applications  development  at  Medical 
Mutual  of  Ohio  in  Cleveland,  often 
asks  this  of  prospective  managers. 
“I’m  looking  for  metrics,  hard  facts, 
rather  than  gut  reaction,”  he  says. 
“There  aren’t  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
who  measure  the  hard  facts.  Those 
are  the  people  I  want." 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  person 
he  wants  is  a  manager  who  tracks  tar¬ 
get  dates  and  can  cite  how  often  the 
programmer  or  analyst  hits  them. 

2.  Which  would  you  prefer:  to 

enter  a  project  at  the  outset  and  stay 
with  it  through  post-implementation, 
or  to  be  handed  the  specifications  and 
take  it  from  there?  What  Tom 
McElveen,  an  IS  director  at  Carilion 
Health  System  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  is 
looking  for  is  where  the  person 
should  be  placed.  “If  they  want  to  just 
be  a  programmer,  getting  the  specs 
and  taking  it  from  there  is  the  right 
answer.  If  they  want  to  be  a  program 
analyst,  they  need  to  get  involved 
early  in  a  project,”  he  says. 

3.  Is  the  client  always  right?  This 
is  another  McElveen  favorite,  and  he 
isn’t  looking  for  a  “yes”  answer.  “A 
good  answer,”  he  says,  “is  ‘The  client 
is  not  always  right.’  I  want  someone 
who  can  play  devil’s  advocate  with 
our  clients  so  they  think  of  all  the 
alternatives.” 

4.  What  was  your  most  rewarding 

project  and  what  did  you  contribute 


to  it?  Dave  Cornine  wants  to  get  at 
passion.  Cornine,  director  of  applica¬ 
tions  development  at  BMG  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  says:  “If  I  get  an 
extensive  response,  where  they  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  complete  detail,  then  they 
have  a  passion  for  more  than  the 
technology.  [They  understand]  the 
business  aspects  [of  the  technology] 
and  how  it  applies.” 

5.  If  you  come  to  work  for  me 

today,  and  six  months  later  you  wake 
up  one  morning  and  say,  ‘Oh  my 
God,  what  have  I  done?  This  is  the 
biggest  mistake  I’ve  ever  made,’  what 
would  cause  you  to  have  that  kind  of 
reaction?  Keith  Bearden,  information 
services  manager  at  dental  equipment 
maker  A-dec,  Inc.  in  Newberg,  Ore., 
likes  this  question.  “I’ve  had  people 
say,  ‘That’s  an  impossible  question. 
You’re  asking  me  to  read  the  future.’ 
Others  say,  ‘Oh  well,  circumstances 
could  change,  I  could  get  a  better  of¬ 
fer.’  ”  The  answer  he’s  looking  for  — - 
and  rarely  gets  —  is:  “If  I  come  here 
and  you  don’t  let  me  do  my  job,  you 
micromanage  me,  then  I’ll  leave.” 
Bearden  says:  “That’s  the  kind  of  an¬ 
swer  you’re  looking  for:  what  work 
environment  they  want  to  exist  in.” 

6.  What  do  you  do  for  fun?  This  is 
a  favorite  of  Dan  Bent,  CIO  at  Benefit 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Indianapolis.  “If  they 
say,  ‘Oh,  I  send  E-mail  to  my  friends, 


and  I’m  browsing  the  Web  in  most  of 
my  spare  time,’  I’m  saying,  ‘This  is  a 
guy  who  is  crazed.  He  loves  the  stuff. 
I  want  him.’  ”  Bent  doesn’t  disqualify 
someone  who  does  nontechnology 
things,  but  he  says,  “The  land  of  guy 
I  like  to  hire  is  a  guy  who  is  absolute¬ 
ly  driven  to  do  more  with  his  PC  than 
what  he’s  doing  now.  That  guy  is 
going  to  be  geared  to  learning,  to 
finding  his  own  answers.” 

7.  Describe  what  “leadership 

through  quality”  means.  John  Zim¬ 
merman,  manager  of  employment 
and  development  at  Xerox  Corp.,  asks 
this  to  find  out  attitudes  toward 
change,  if  applicants  have  read  books 
on  change  and  how  they  plan  to  deal 
with  change.  The  industry  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly,  Zimmerman  says,  and 
the  question  helps  him  explore  how 
receptive  the  applicant  is  to  change. 

8.  Where  did  you  grow  up?  What 
is  your  work  experience  to  date?  What 
do  you  know  about  Home  Depot  and 
the  work  you  would  be  doing  here? 
Why  should  I  hire  you?  Ron  Griffin, 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  The 
Home  Depot,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  some¬ 
times  asks  these  four  questions  (or 
others)  in  rapid-fire  succession,  with¬ 
out  providing  a  chance  for  a  response 
until  finishing  the  last  question.  “Part 
of  what  I’m  evaluating  is  how  well 
they  listen  and  how  well  can  they  or¬ 


ganize  their  thoughts  to  come  back 
with  cogent,  crisp  responses.  It  gives 
me  a  good  indication  of  their  think¬ 
ing  and  communication  skills,”  Grif¬ 
fin  says. 

9.  What  projects  have  you  ever 

undertaken  that  were  met  with  resis¬ 
tance  and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 
One  of  the  best  answers  that  Alan 
Cranford,  vice  president  of  operations 
at  Tenent  Healthcare  Corp.  in  Dallas, 
ever  got  to  this  question  was  from  a 
manager  who  called  a  steering  meet¬ 
ing,  laid  out  why  he  wanted  to  do  the 
project  and  its  benefits,  listened  to 
others’  concerns  and  came  up  with  a 
compromise.  “That  tells  me  he’s  look¬ 
ing  out  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
company  and  he’s  open  to  listening 
to  the  concerns  of  end  users.  And  he 
doesn’t  take  ‘no’  for  an  answer,”  Cran¬ 
ford  says.  A  poor  answer?  “I  gave  it 
my  best  shot,”  or  “I  couldn’t  get  the 
budget.” 

10.  Situation  questions  such  as: 

There  was  a  segment  system  outage. 
How  would  you  communicate  to  a 
customer  who  was  irate?  Frank 
Petersmark  favors  those  questions. 
The  assistant  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technologies  at  Amerisure 
Cos.  in  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.,  will 
ask  them  of  someone  interviewing 
for  a  technical  management  position. 
The  answer  provides  insights  into  the 
applicant’s  personality  and  how  he 
behaves  under  stress.  □ 


Horowitz  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

MOREONLIHE* 

For  more  hard-nosed  interview 
questions,  look  to  our  Web  site  for 
these  IT  Careers  section  stories, 
written  by  John  Kador,  author  of 
The  Manager’s  Book  of  Questions: 
75  Great  Interview  Questions  for 
Hiring  the  Best  Person  (McGraw 
Hill,  1997) 

•Killer  Questions  (Feb.  3,  1997) 
•More  Killer  Questions  (April  21, 
1997) 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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YEAR  2000 

COSTS: 

MAKING 

SENSE  OF  A 

SENSELESS 

DEBATE 


ow  much  will  it  cost  to  fix  the  year 
2000  problem  in  the  U.S.?  Some  cal¬ 
culate  $55  billion;  others  say  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  I  say  the  debate  is  pointless. 


By  disguising  and  deferring  costs, 
comfanies  can  declare  and  hit  any  year 
2006  budget  they  estimate.  What  mat¬ 
ters  niuch  more  is  having  a  consistent 
;atid;  defensible  approach  to  avoiding  the 
two-digit  doomsday. 


DO  YEAR  2000  COSTS  VARY? 

When  I  compared  year  2000  costs  — 
reported  in  recent  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  filings  —  I 
found  that  they  were  unrelated  to  a 
firm’s  revenue  or  industry. 

However,  there  was  a  straight-line  pat¬ 
tern  when  year  2000  costs  were  plotted 
against  the  same  company’s  information 
technology  budget. 

It  revealed  large  variances  in  year 
2000  costs  for  comparable  retailers  and 


expensive  to  maintain  after  the  year 
2000  victory  party. 

Other  techniques  are  expensive  and 
hard  to  deliver  because  they  call  for 
altering  business  processes.  They 
promise  lower  long-term  maintenance 
costs  but  risk  not  completing  the  job  in 
time. 

The  cost  disparities  can  also  be  traced 
to  the  differences  in  how  companies 
account  for  life-cycle  costs. 

The  Federal  Accounting  Standards 
Board  has  ruled  that  year  2000  costs 
must  be  charged  to  current  operating 
expenses  rather  than  capitalized,  which 
increases  the  reported  expenditures. 

Some  corporations  have  found  clever 
ways  to  reclassify  year  2000  fixes  as 
depreciable  “business  process  improve¬ 


A  pattern  of  inconsistencies:  There's  a  disparity  in  some  year  2000 
spending.  Even  companies  of  the  same  size  fall  well  above  or  below  the 
year  2000  budget  trend  line  (in  red). 


banks  (see  chart): 

Why  would  some  firms  report  twice 
as  much  in  year  2000  spending  as  the 
trend  line? 

How  come  some  firms  get  away  with 
spending  up  to  30%  less? 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  technique  and  bud¬ 
getary  artistry. 

COSTS  OF  REMEDIATION 

The  most  plausible  explanation  is  how  a 
firm  approaches  its  year  2000  problems. 

There  are  nine  basic  ways  of  solving 
the  problem,  as  defined  by  the  IEEE 
standard  for  year  2000  terminology 
(see  http://grouper.ieee.org/groups/2000/ 
p2000-1.doc).  Many  of  these  methods  are 
cheap  to  execute  but  unreliable  and 


ments,”  which  will  lower  what  they  will 
report  as  year  2000  costs. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  budget  leg¬ 
erdemain  are  plans  that  depend  on  now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t  techniques  such 
as  “year  shifting.” 

That  would  involve  replacing  the  of¬ 
fending  dates  with  something  workable, 
such  as  backdating  everything  to  1972. 
It’s  a  quick  and  easily  automated  bar¬ 
gain-basement  remedy;  costs  for  it  have 
been  as  low  as  35  cents  per  line  of  code. 
But  this  approach  disguises  the  ultimate 
price  for  restoring  phony  data  and  con¬ 
trived  applications  to  a  condition  where 
they  can  operate  reliably  for  decades  to 
come. 

Another  source  of  distortion  comes 


from  the  reliance  on  the  “line  of  code” 
metric  for  estimating  year  2000  costs. 
Counting  lines  of  code  will  always  be 
misleading,  regardless  of  the  unit  prices 
quoted  by  the  popular  IT  advisory 
services. 

Lines  of  code  don’t  recognize  that 
what  really  matters  is  only  logical  code, 
its  complexity  and  whether  that  code  is 
in  microcode,  assembly  language,  Cobol 
or  Smalltalk. 

Using  average  lines  of  code  pricing  is 
like  using  average  dollars  per  pound  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  an  airplane  or  a 
motorcycle. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPLICATIONS 

One  thing  is  certain:  Actual  year  2000 
costs  will  definitely  not  be  what  year 
2000  program  managers  claim. 

Rather  than  worry  about  the  figures 
released  to  the  public,  corporate  man¬ 
agement,  auditors,  year  2000  project 
managers  and  the  SEC  should  instead 
focus  on  documenting  an  intelligent  and 
consistent  approach  to  planning,  sched¬ 
uling  and  implementing  the  year  2000 
readiness  program. 

Lawyers  will  use  inconsistencies  in 
preparation  of  year  2000  cost  estimates 
as  one  proof  of  managerial  neglect  to 
provide  adequate  resources  that  would 
thwart  year  2000  damages. 

Cost  estimation  worksheets  will  be 
extracted  from  the  project  proposal  doc¬ 
uments  during  pretrial  intrusions  into 
the  files  of  contractors,  consultants  and 
customers. 

Only  by  showing  consistency  can 
management  beat  back  these  legal  at¬ 
tacks.  As  an  added  precaution,  managers 
will  also  have  to  demonstrate  that  their 
resource  requirements  have  been  inde¬ 
pendently  validated. 

Together,  this  will  demonstrate  that 
due  diligence  has  taken  place  in  coping 
with  managing  what  are  inherently 
flawed  computer  assets. 

It  isn’t  what  you  will  spend  on  the 
year  2000  problem  that  has  much 
meaning.  What  matters  is  that  you  have 
a  consistent,  thorough  and  defensible 
approach  to  solving  it.  It’s  the  only  way 
to  gain  a  proper  perspective  on  year 
2000  budget  estimates.  □ 


Strassmann  (ceo@stacorp.com)  finds  that 
what  we  see  as  the  reported  year  2000 
costs  are  only  the  “pay  now”  portion  of  a 
“pay  later"  bill. 
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By 


rearing  a  World  Wide  Web  storefront 
for  your  company  requires  a  new 
breed  of  renaissance  information 
systems  manager.  You  need  to  be  part  programmer, 
part  Web  designer.  Then  you  need  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  banking  technologies  and  accounting 
techniques.  And  that’s  just  for  starters.  Evaluating 
the  choices  and  finding  all  the  right  products  to  buy 
is  time-consuming  and  frustrating.  Most  likely,  the 
skill  you’ll  depend  on  most  is  the  patience  to  get 
everything  working. 

It  isn’t  like  deploying  Microsoft  Office  throughout 
your  company.  Electronic-commerce  products  are  far 
from  mature.  Although  there  are  many  choices  and 
competition  runs  high,  the  overall  level  of  finish  on 
these  products  is  unsatisfactory.  Matching  the  right 
product  to  your  company,  in  terms  of  scope,  features 
and  abilities  isn’t  easy,  either.  On  top  of  those  chal¬ 
lenges  is  a  fast-moving  standards  scene:  You  need  to 
keep  track  of  several  standards  and  understand 
which  versions  and  portions  are  supported  by  your 
chosen  products. 

There  are  three  basic  approaches  to  storefronts. 
First,  you  could  try  to  assemble  your  own  products 
that  handle  basic  storefront  functions  such  as  a  Web- 
based  catalog,  a  shopping-cart  and  checkout  system, 
and  payment  processing  and  billing.  That  puts  the 
burden  of  integrating  all  those  pieces  squarely  on 
your  shoulders.  That  won’t  be  very  attractive  if  your 
IS  staff  is  running  flat  out  on  year  2000  issues.  A 
second  option  is  to  outsource  all  or  part  of  the  store¬ 
front  to  a  Web  commerce  provider  or  electronic  mall. 
That  method  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  because  you 
lose  some  control  over  the  design  and  operations  of 
your  store  and  because  you  might  end  up  paying 
high  monthly  fees.  Or  you  could  purchase  a  suite  of 
software  that  claims  to  integrate  those  functions  into 
a  single  box. 

On  the  surface,  suites  seem  to  make  the  most 
sense:  You  don’t  have  to  pull  together  your  own 
package,  and  you  can  avoid  monthly  rental  charges. 
But  the  more  you  dig  into  suites,  the  more  you  come 
across  their  limitations.  For  a  hands-on  look  at 
some  representative  products  from  three  major  ven¬ 
dors,  see  the  Client/Server  Labs  review  of  suites 
from  Open  Market,  Inc.,  IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
on  page  62. 

All  electronic-commerce  suites  have  several  ele¬ 
ments  in  common.  They  provide  a  relatively  simple 
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set  of  tools  to  run  your  store  via  a 
browser.  Some  products,  such  as 
IBM’s  Net.Commerce,  require  a 
particular  browser  version  — 
Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
Communicator  4.04  with  the  Java 
Development  Kit  (JDK)  1.1  patch,  in 
IBM’s  case  —  for  store  administra¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  them  are  less 
picky.  These  tools  allow  you  to 
make  changes  to  your  online  cata¬ 
log  and  storefront  design,  check  in¬ 
ventory  levels  and  view  reports.  All 
suites  come  with  built-in  shopping 
cart  and  checkout  modules.  Those 
are  useful  for  shoppers  as  they  nav¬ 
igate  through  the  store  and  select 
items  to  purchase. 

Trying  to  track  down  prices  on 
these  products  requires  some 
sleuthing.  Vendors  aren’t  always 
forthcoming  about  the  fine  print. 
Some  products,  such  as  ICat 
Corp.’s  ICat  Commerce  Online  and 
Net.Commerce,  come  in  multiple 
versions  with  different  feature  sets. 
Both  O’Reilly  &  Associates’  Web- 
Site  and  ICat  support  only  a  single 
storefront  with  their  suites,  and 
others,  such  as  Intershop  from  In¬ 
tershop  Communications,  Inc., 
charge  extra  if  you  want  to  host 
more  than  a  single  storefront  per 
server.  Most  enterprises  won’t  have 
to  worry  about  that,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  consider. 

The  suites  differ  in  five  areas: 
ease  of  configuration  and  setup, 
database  and  scripting  support, 
payment  processing,  sample  store¬ 
fronts  included,  and  workflow  man¬ 
agement.  Let’s  look  at  the  features 
and  key  benefits  of  the  products  in 
more  detail,  based  on  my  hands-on 
work  with  these  and  other  key  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  products  during 
the  past  few  years. 

CONFIGURATION/SETUP 

Setup  of  suite  products  ranges 
from  simple  to  excruciating.  Dom¬ 
ino  Merchant  takes  the  prize  for 
best  configuration:  A  few  clicks  and 
an  hour  or  so  later,  several  hundred 
megabytes  of  software  are  fully  in¬ 
stalled  and  for  the  most  part  opera¬ 
tional.  It’s  impressive,  considering 
you  get  a  fully  functional  Notes 
server  as  part  of  the  deal. 

DATABASES  AND  SCRIPTING 

Setup  is  certainly  important,  but 
the  real  meat  of  the  suites  is 
how  they  handle  their  databases 
and  scripting.  Behind  every  good 
storefront  is  a  solid  database,  and 
in  an  ideal  world  that  suite  should 
integrate  into  your  existing  en¬ 
terprise  data  structure.  You  also 
want  the  suite  to  support  a  pro¬ 
gramming  language  you  already 
know,  such  as  JavaScript  or  Perl. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  suites  fall 


down  in  this  area,  offering  limited 
database  and  scripting  support. 

Each  suite  comes  with  a  bundled 
database,  and  you  should  make  use 
of  whatever  is  included,  at  least  on 
the  first  installation.  Domino  Mer¬ 
chant  comes  with  Notes.  Net.Com¬ 
merce  relies  on  IBM’s  own  DB2, 
and  Site  Server  Commerce  on  SQL 
Server.  Intershop  comes  with 
Sybase,  Inc.’s  Adaptive  Server,  and 
ICat  uses  the  single-user  version  of 
Sybase.  WebSite  Pro  makes  use  of 
Microsoft  Access  databases.  None 
of  the  suites  runs  natively  on 
Oracle  Corp.  databases,  which  is  a 
big  drawback,  given  Oracle’s  mar¬ 
ket  share. 

But  that’s  just  the  tip  of  the  data¬ 
base  iceberg.  Trying  to  figure  out 
the  data  structures  for  your  store¬ 
front  isn’t  easy:  Other  than  Web- 
Site,  none  of  the  others  really  does 
a  competent  job  documenting  its 
data  dictionaries  and  tables.  If  you 
want  to  make  use  of  other  data¬ 
bases,  each  product  supports  Open 
Database  Connectivity.  But  getting 
that  to  work  can  be  daunting.  And 
each  suite  has  its  own  scripting  lan¬ 
guage,  which  could  require  a  steep 
learning  curve  to  make  even  minor 
changes.  With  Intershop,  you  need 
to  learn  three  languages  as  you  set 
up  your  store.  It  comes  with  its 
own  language,  called  Template  Lan¬ 
guage  Extension,  used  to  design  the 
store,  and  has  pieces  written  in  Perl 
and  JavaScript  for  other  store  func¬ 
tions.  That’s  a  lot  for  a  programmer 
to  handle. 

PAYMENT  STYLES 

Payment  processing  is  another  dif¬ 
ferentiating  area.  Each  suite  sup¬ 
ports  a  different  number  of  pay¬ 
ment  systems  (see  box  at  right): 
CyberCash,  Inc.’s  CashRegister  and 
Verifone,  Inc.’s  VPOS  are  the  most 
popular  systems.  One  or  both  are 
supported  by  all  major  vendors.  In¬ 
tershop  supports  the  widest  num¬ 
ber  of  payment  options,  accepting 
checks  and  even  cash.  Others  are 
more  limited:  WebSite,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  supports  only  a  single  payment 
method  per  storefront. 

SAMPLE  STOREFRONTS 

Each  suite  comes  with  one  or  more 
sample  storefronts.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  with  Net.Commerce,  you 
can  set  up  your  sample  store  but 
not  necessarily  populate  it  with  any 
products.  That’s  useful  if  you  want 
to  leverage  the  design  and  use  your 
own  catalog.  But  adding  products 
to  your  store  can  range  from  mildly 
annoying  to  vexing.  You  have  to 
manually  add  items  to  your  Dom¬ 
ino  Merchant  catalog,  even  if  those 
items  are  already  ensconced  in 
some  Notes  database.  Intershop 


has  the  best  import  facility,  with 
clear  documentation  and  an  auto¬ 
mated  wizard  to  walk  you  through 
the  process.  Net.Commerce  and 
ICat  fall  somewhere  in  between. 

WORKFLOW  MANAGEMENT 

Finally,  there  are  workflow  manage¬ 
ment  issues. 

None  of  the  suites  is  very  good  at 
creating  a  clear  separation  of  the 
tools  for  different  tasks.  Just  as  in 
operating  any  physical  storefront, 
there  are  different  people  who  han¬ 
dle  the  accounts,  stock  the  store 
with  products  and  review  the  day’s 
sales  reports.  Intershop  does  the 
best  job  in  terms  of  providing  dif¬ 
ferent  series  of  screens  for  these 
tasks,  and  Net.Commerce  comes  in 
a  close  second.  But  both  products 
are  still  far  from  ideal  in  terms  of 
making  it  easy  for  multiple  store 
administrators  to  avoid  stepping  on 
one  another’s  toes. 

THE  FUTURE 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  where  is 
the  suite  market  going  in  the  next 
two  years?  Well,  there’s  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  when  it 
comes  to  software  quality.  Better 
and  more  documented  database 
support  would  be  first  on  my  list; 
easier  integration  into  your  existing 
accounting  and  financial  back  ends 
would  be  a  close  second.  Internet 
service  providers  could  pick  up 
some  of  the  slack  here  and  act  as 
integrators  or  value-added  resellers 
of  the  suites,  and  several  —  such  as 
Mindspring  Enterprises,  Inc.  and 
PSINet,  Inc.  —  have  already 
stepped  into  that  role.  This  could 
become  a  big  market,  if  Internet 
service  providers  did  more  than 
just  operate  server  farms  and  had 
experienced  programmers  with 
skills  covering  commerce,  banking, 
and  database  development.  But  that 
may  be  asking  too  much. 

Encanto  Networks  provides  a 
look  into  the  future.  The  company 
provides  a  complete  turnkey  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  server.  You  plug  it 
in,  turn  it  on  and  set  it  up  with  a 
browser.  It  has  payment  systems,  a 
catalog  and  other  storefront  opera¬ 
tions  all  built-in.  Whether  this  will 
be  competitive  with  the  suites  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime, 
evaluate  the  suites  carefully.  Given 
all  the  caveats,  building  your  own 
setup  may  be  more  attractive.  □ 

Strom  teaches  seminars  on  electronic 
commerce  at  conferences  around  the 
world  and  has  tested  many  of  the 
suite  products.  Check  out  his  Web 
site  at  strom.com/pubwork/ 
ecommerce  for  links  to  other 
resources,  books  and  product 
demonstrations. 


PAYMENT  PRIMER 

The  biggest  challenge  confronting 
Web  storefront  builders  is  how 
to  handle  payments.  The  trick  is 
to  make  it  easier  for  shoppers  to  buy 
your  merchandise  but  have  the  same 
controls  and  systems  that  you  would 
use  for  any  physical  storefront. 

Before  you  decide  what  to  do,  you’ll 
need  to  answer  some  questions. 

■  Do  you  assume  that  customers  will 
want  to  pay  with  credit  cards?  That’s 
the  most  popular  method,  although 
many  merchants  also  offer  other  pay¬ 
ment  mechanisms.  Those  include  faxed 
order  forms  and  several  electronic-cash 
payments  such  as  CyberCash  and  First 
Virtual  Holdings’  VPIN.  Although 
electronic-cash  products  have  fallen 
out  of  favor,  those  who  still  want  to 
support  them  will  need  to  make  sure 
their  electronic-commerce  suite  can  be 
configured  properly. 

■  How  much  screening  and  fraud  pro¬ 
tection  do  you  need?  Payment  products 
vary  in  what  they  check  after  a  shopper 
submits  an  order.  Some  match  credit- 
card  numbers  with  the  address,  some 
ensure  that  the  number  isn’t  on  a  list  of 
stolen  or  fraudulent  cards,  and  others 
don’t  do  more  than  a  checksum  of  the 
credit-card  number  itself. 

■  What  fees  are  involved?  Some  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  CyberCash’s  CashRegister, 
just  charge  the  merchant  banks  a  fee 
for  processing  each  transaction  and  are 
free  to  the  storefront  owner.  Others, 
such  as  Clear  Commerce,  charge 
$75,000  or  more  for  their  software. 

■  Will  your  payment  system  work  with 
your  bank  and  your  electronic- 
commerce  suite?  You  may  have  to 
change  banks,  reconfigure  your  soft¬ 
ware  suite  and  get  into  the  guts  of  your 
suite’s  scripting  tools  to  make  it  all 
work. 

■  Does  your  payment  system  perform 
real-time  submissions  of  orders  and 
have  the  ability  to  actually  commit  the 
funds  to  your  account?  Early  versions  of 
Verifone’s  VPOS  didn’t,  for  example. 
That  meant  each  order  had  to  be  sub 
mitted  manually  —  a  time-consuming 
task. 

■What  kinds  of  reports  are  produced? 

Some  systems  deliver  too  much  data 
(with  no  ability  to  sort  or  filter  it),  and 
others  are  very  skimpy  on  reports.  Most 
systems  don’t  integrate  their  reports 
into  your  back-end  accounting  software, 
which  means  you’ll  need  workers  to 
either  retype  or  check  that  information. 

—  David  Strom 
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Tests  by  Client/Server 
Labs  and  Computer- 
world  show  that  suites 
have  taken  some  of 
the  sweat  out  of  a 
commerce  site, 
although  they  have  a 
ways  to  go 

Creating  commercial  World 
Wide  Web  sites  that  can  han¬ 
dle  product  catalogs,  customer 
information,  billing  systems  and 
transaction  processing  isn’t  the  stuff 
of  yesterday’s  simple  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML)  pages.  A 
maturing  class  of  server  products  has 
emerged  in  the  past  two  to  three 
years  designed  to  handle  many  of  the 
more  complex  tasks  of  setting  up 
electronic-commerce  sites. 

Client/Server  Labs  looked  at  three 
such  products  identified  by  industry 
analysts  as  representative  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  found  that,  though  establish¬ 
ing  a  commercial  site  still  isn’t  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  process,  it  no  longer 
requires  an  immense  and  extremely 
inventive  staff  of  programmers. 

Making  that  site  an  interconnected 
part  of  your  business  may  be  another 
matter.  We  found  that  tying  a  site  to 
order-fulfillment  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  processes,  payment  processing 
services  or  legacy  systems  still  re¬ 
quires  significant  custom  develop¬ 
ment,  the  purchase  of  a  third-party 
add-in,  the  implementation  of  a  very 
high-end  product  or  a  combination  of 
the  three. 

For  smaller  firms  interested  in  an 
elementary  site  with  little  or  no  cus¬ 
tomization,  less-expensive  packages 
such  as  Microsoft  Corp.  Site  Server 
or  IBM  Net.Commerce,  provide  good 
out-of-the-box  capability.  But  those 
who  need  to  tailor  a  site  must  com¬ 
pare  the  long-term  costs  of  custom 
development  using  the  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  class  of  products  with  the 
higher  up-front  costs  of  offerings 
such  as  those  from  Open  Market,  Inc. 

Included  in  our  tests  were  IBM  Net. 
Commerce  Pro,  Microsoft  Site  Server 
Commerce  Edition,  and  Open  Mar¬ 
ket’s  Transact  and  Live  Commerce. 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  its  E-Commerce  Ex¬ 
pert  series  of  software. 

SETTING  UP  SHOP 

We  installed  each  product  on  a  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  2300  server  and  es¬ 
tablished  an  Internet  storefront  for 
an  imaginary  firm,  MetaLuna,  Inc., 
dealing  in  specialized  electronic 
equipment.  We  set  up  a  catalog,  cre¬ 
ated  a  Web  interface  through  which 
customers  could  view  and  order  from 
the  catalog,  and  then  interacted  with 
each  site  as  if  we  were  consumers. 
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IBM 

VENDOR:  IBM 
ADDRESS:  Armonk,  N.Y. 
PHONE:  (800)  426-2255 
WEB:  www.software.ibm.com/ 
commerce/ 


PRODUCT:  Net.Commerce  Pro 


NET.COMMERCE 

PRO 


TESTED  PLATFORM:  NT  4.0  Server 
PRICE:  $19,995 

PRO:  Ability  to  arrange  stores  into 
a  virtual  mall 

CON:  Somewhat  clumsy  admin¬ 
istration  tools 

BEST  FIT:  Organizations  already 
using  DB2  and/or  a  Domino-based 
Web  service 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION:  The  lack  of 
finesse  in  administrative  tools 
made  getting  even  a  basic  site 
running  more  of  a  challenge  than 
expected 


Net.Commerce  Pro  offers  a  variety  of  store 
models  to  choose  from 


Net.Commerce  Pro  features  virtual  mall 
capabilities  but  clumsy  tools 


Like  the  Microsoft  product,  Net.Com¬ 
merce  Pro  is  both  an  application 
allowing  rapid  deployment  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  site  and  a  tool  kit  intended  for 
customized  development  of  larger, 
more  tailored  sites.  As  an  integrated 
system,  Net.Commerce  Pro  seemed  to 
take  a  bit  more  effort  than  we  antici¬ 
pated.  Although  setting  up  a  store¬ 
front  wasn’t  particularly  difficult,  the 
administration  tools  weren’t  as  robust 
as  we  would  have  liked. 

The  Net.Commerce  Pro  package  in¬ 
cluded  a  single  CD  containing  the 
Net.Commerce  software,  Domino  Go 
Web  Server,  DB2  Universal  Database 
5.0  and  Netscape  Navigator  4.04.  The 
Net.Commerce  Pro  software  optional¬ 
ly  supports  the  Domino  Web  Server, 
or  the  Netscape  Enterprise  Server,  as 
well  as  open  database  connectivity 
(ODBC)  connections  to  an  Oracle 
database. 

The  installation  process  seemed 
quite  simple  but  failed  the  first  time 
through  when  the  install  program 
loaded  the  operating  files  for  the 
Domino  Go  Web  Server  into  the 
wrong  directory.  Reinstalling  the  Web 
server,  as  suggested  in  a  readme  file 
we  found  by  searching  the  disc,  didn’t 
solve  the  problem.  After  de-installing, 
the  entire  product  reinstalled  success¬ 
fully,  though  we  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern  any  difference  between  the  two 
installation  processes.  Once  installed, 
the  product  operated  fairly  well. 

Our  testers’  only  serious  com¬ 
plaints  were  about  screen  arrange¬ 
ments.  All  management  is  handled 
through  the  Web  interface,  but  our 
testers  found  a  few  of  the  screen  lay¬ 
outs  unclear  on  first  viewing. 

We  set  up  our  storefront  using  the 
Store  Creator  function  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  pages.  That  nine-step  process 
took  about  10  minutes.  Setting  up  our 
condensed  catalog  took  a  bit  more 
doing,  however,  primarily  because  of 
confusion  about  the  relationships 
among  categories,  products  and  items 
in  the  database.  Completing  our  en¬ 


tries  took  about  40  minutes,  once  we 
sorted  out  the  problem  with  the 
screens. 

Each  database  entry  is  assigned  a 
reference  number,  which  wasn’t 
shown  until  we  went  back  and  looked 
up  that  entry.  We  needed  those  num¬ 
bers  to  establish  associations  between 
products  and  categories. 

Linking  images  to  the  catalog  also 
proved  to  be  a  bit  of  a  hurdle.  The 
database  entry  for  graphics  must  be 
either  a  complete  uniform  resource 
locator  or  a  relative  path  to  a  logical 
directory  under  the  Web  server.  The 
definitions  for  those  paths  vary  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Web  server  being 
used,  but  the  administration  screens 
offered  no  guidance  —  even  for  the 
default  Domino  Go  Web  Server. 

If  a  server  will  be  hosting  multiple 
storefronts,  Net.Commerce  Pro  intro¬ 
duces  the  concept  of  a  “mall.”  As  in 
the  real  world,  the  mall  is  a  collection 
of  stores  sharing  a  common  element 
such  as  geography,  expected  clientele 
or  type  of  business.  Like  a  storefront, 
the  mall  is  established  using  the  Site 
Manager  and  Store  Manager  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Administrator  pages. 

Net.Commerce  Pro  includes  several 
command-line  utility  programs  that 
perform  such  tasks  as  mass  product 
and  category  imports  and  cleaning 
outdated  information  from  the  data¬ 
base.  For  customizing  sites,  the  on¬ 
line  documentation  includes  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  the  various  HTML 
query  strings  understood  by  Net.Com¬ 
merce  Pro,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
all  of  the  database  tables. 

IBM  also  includes  instructions  on 
how  to  connect  Net.Commerce  Pro  to 
legacy  systems  such  as  SAP  AG’s  R/3 
or  an  electronic  data  interchange  sys¬ 
tem.  The  instructions  are  available 
only  through  an  account  with  IBM 
Global  Services. 

MQREONUHE  * 

Visit  Computerworld  online  for 
emerging  electronic-commerce 
standards  and  vendor  contact  in¬ 
formation  for  leaders  in  this  area. 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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MICROSOFT 


SITE  SERVER 
COMMERCE 
EDITION 

Microsoft  has  done  a  nice  job  of 
bundling  several  previously  sep¬ 
arate  items  into  a  neat  package. 
With  the  ability  to  connect  to 
almost  any  SQL-compliant  data¬ 
base  and  with  several  interest¬ 
ing  sample  sites  included,  the 
package’s  extensive  set  of  add-in 
development  tools  is  almost  su¬ 
perfluous  for  a  small  site. 

That  said,  Site  Server  is  still 
more  of  a  tool  set,  intended  to 
be  a  development  platform 
upon  which  large  companies 
may  build  highly  specialized 
sites  requiring  a  custom  devel¬ 
opment  project.  A  small  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  able  to  rapidly 
field  an  elementary  site  but 
should  look  carefully  at  the 
costs  of  customization. 

The  Site  Server  Commerce 
Edition  package  includes  the 
following:  Site  Server,  which 
was  designed  to  help  manage 
general  Web  sites;  Commerce 
Server,  which  enables  the  sell¬ 
ing  functions;  a  Windows  NT 
4.0  Option  Pack  to  upgrade 
both  the  Internet  Information 
Server  and  Internet  Explorer; 
FrontPage  98,  to  deploy  Web 
content;  and  the  ubiquitous 
Visual  InterDev  for  creating  ad¬ 
vanced  content  such  as  ActiveX 
controls. 

Installation  took  about  two 
hours  from  start  to  finish.  Ex¬ 
cellent  online  and  printed  docu¬ 
mentation  walked  us  carefully 
through  every  step  of  the 
process,  from  installing  the  pre¬ 
requisite  elements  of  the  NT 
4.0  Option  Pack,  through  con¬ 
figuring  SQL  Server,  to  starting 
the  process  of  setting  up  a 
store. 

An  evaluation  copy  of  SQL 
Server  6.5  is  included,  but  you 
must  purchase  a  full  license 
separately  for  a  production  site. 
A  storefront  was  created  with  a 


pair  of  applications  called  the 
Site  Foundation  Wizard  and  Site 
Builder  Wizard.  Establishing 
our  storefront  took  about  20 
minutes,  with  an  additional  30 
minutes  to  enter  our  abbreviat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  set  up  a  simple 
logo  and  some  product  images. 
Beyond  using  Image  Composer 
to  create  a  small  logo,  we  didn’t 
need  to  use  any  of  the  tools 
from  Visual  InterDev  or  Front 
Page98  to  put  our  site  into  op¬ 
eration. 

Because  the  catalog  is  stored 
in  a  SQL  database,  you  can  up¬ 
date  the  product  information  ei¬ 
ther  on  an  individual  basis 
through  an  administrative  Web 
interface,  or  in  bulk  with  cus¬ 
tom-written  SQL  applications. 
We  found  the  Web  interface 
quite  easy  to  follow  for  both  en¬ 
try  and  updates. 

Commerce  Server  builds  up¬ 
on  several  Site  Server  tools  for 
managing  and  reporting  on  a 
Web  site.  The  Content  Analyzer 
tool  maps  the  content  and  links 
of  a  Web  site.  Our  limited  store¬ 
front  wasn’t  very  intriguing 
from  this  viewpoint,  but  we 
used  the  tool  to  analyze  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  larger  sites  and  found  the 
information  useful.  The  Person¬ 
alization  &  Membership  tool 
creates  membership  directories 
and  associates  them  with  a  Web 
site.  The  Membership  Directory 
Manager  manages  the  attribut¬ 
es  (such  as  name,  age,  interests) 
associated  with  members  or 
with  Web  content.  But  using 
the  membership  services, 
through  which  information 
such  as  customer  preferences  is 
handled,  introduces  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  in  that  the  user  must 
buy  a  $49.95  client  access 
license  for  each  registered 
member  or  a  blanket  “Internet 
connection”  license  for  $2,500. 

The  various  administrative 
tools  are  accessible  as  Web- 
based  applications  or  as  plug¬ 
ins  to  Windows  NT’s  Microsoft 
Management  Console  (MMC). 
However,  we  found  that  in 
many  cases  (such  as  in  the 


Store  Manager  applica¬ 
tion)  the  MMC  plug-in 
simply  invoked  the  Web- 
based  tool. 

Among  the  three  we 
used,  Ad  Server  is  unique 
to  the  Microsoft  product. 

It  was  designed  to  help 
include  advertising  links 
into  the  commerce  Web 
pages  presented  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Using  the  attrib¬ 
utes  of  the  Membership 
Directory,  this  product  in¬ 
serts  advertising  tailored 
to  the  Web  content  and 
the  user.  For  example,  a 
site  selling  hobby  sup¬ 
plies  might  advertise 
model-kit  promotions  on 
its  modeling  pages  but 
emphasize  ads  for  vinyl 
models  to  a  customer 
who  prefers  those  kits. 

Payment  processing  requires 
third-party  add-ins,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Payment  Supplement  CD 
includes  trial  versions  from  six 
suppliers,  plus  a  link  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Web  site  for  the  most 
current  list.  Here  also,  a  sec¬ 
ondary  cost  for  an  add-in  comes 
into  play  for  creating  a  fully  en¬ 
abled  site. 
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VENDOR:  Microsoft 
ADDRESS:  Redmond,  Wash. 

PHONE:  (425)  882-8080 
WEB:  www.microsoft.com 

PRODUCT:  Site  Server  Commerce  Edition 

TESTED  PLATFORM:  NT  4.0  Server 

PRICE:  $3,495  plus  $2,995  for  Internet 
access  and/or  $49.95  per  intranet  seat 

PROS:  Excellent  wizard  for  setting  up  an 
initial  store;  good  administrative  interface 

CON:  A  slightly  overwhelming  tool  set  can  be 
confusing  as  you  decide  what  you  do  and 
don't  need 

BEST  FIT:  Medium-size  to  large  companies 
with  moderately  complex  catalogs 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION:  Very  flexible  adminis¬ 
tration,  creation  and  reporting  tools  make 
basic  site  development  easy 
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Commerce  Site  Builder  Wizard  Features 

Features 

tf  you  select  Registration,  a  shopper  table  is  created  in  the  site’s  database  for  storing  shopper 
information  Registration  allows  maintaining  a  shopping  basket  between  visits,  k  mi  ting  access, 
and  customizing  the  site  for  different  shopper  charactensocs 

For  Department  Type,  select  Simple  for  a  Sat  structure  m  which  the  single  level  of  departments 
can  have  products  but  no  sub- departments  Sefect  van  able  Depth  tor  a  mufc-levei  structure  in 
which  each  department  can  nave  either  stf>- departments  or  products  Note  a  departnent  can 
not  have  both  products  and  sub-departments 

To  include  a  search  mechanism  for  your  site  select  Product  Searching 

Registration  r  None 

C  On  Erttry 
[•jwhen  Ordering 


Department  Type 


Simple  (single  level) 

<*  Vanabie  Depth  (multi-lever/ 


Product  Searching  P  Enabled 
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A  Commerce  Site  Server  wizard  lets  shop¬ 
pers  keep  a  continuous  shopping  basket 
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Microsoft  lets  you  view  the  stages  of  how  to 
implement  your  own  store 
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OPEN  MARKET 


TRANSACT  AND 
LIVE  COMMERCE 

An  industrial-strength  set  of  tools  de¬ 
signed  largely  for  service  providers  and 
sizable  organizations,  the  Open  Market 
products  require  careful  planning  to 
field  properly.  But  when  installed  and 
configured  with  a  well-thought-out  strat¬ 
egy,  they  help  a  company  take  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Internet  marketplace  in  an 
impressive  way. 

Open  Market’s  offerings  include  two 
major  components:  Transact,  which 
runs  on  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  So¬ 
laris  platform,  provides  core  business 
functions  such  as  order  fulfillment, 
billing  and  connections  to  payment  ser¬ 
vices.  Live  Commerce,  running  on  a 
Windows  NT  Server  platform,  provides 
the  storage,  manipulation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  product  catalog.  Either  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  run  separately,  but  that 
limits  the  services  provided  to  end  users. 

Neither  product  should  be  installed 
and  set  up  by  an  isolated  end  user.  Open 
Market  requires  that  new  customers  at¬ 
tend  extensive  training  classes  on  prod¬ 
uct  configuration  and  use.  It  also  places 
consultants  on  site  as  advisers  for  the 
first  week  or  so  of  a  new  implementa¬ 
tion  —  a  requirement  it  applied  even  to 
our  testing  environment. 

Installing  and  configuring  Transact  on 
the  Sun  Ultra  i  platform  took  about  two 
and  a  half  hours,  with  almost  an  hour  of 
that  devoted  to  resolving  configuration 
issues  with  TCP/IP  and  domain  name 
server  for  the  servers.  In  our  test  envi¬ 
ronment,  Transact  was  configured  to 
work  with  Sybase,  Inc.’s  SQL  Server  Ver¬ 
sion  i,  although  Oracle  Corp.’s  database 
could  have  been  used.  Web-server  func¬ 
tions  were  handled  by  a  Netscape  Enter¬ 
prise  server.  Neither  the  database  nor 
the  Web  server  is  provided  as  part  of  the 
Open  Market  package. 

The  installation  would  have  been 
daunting  without  the  Open  Market  con¬ 


sultants,  especially  if  we  had 
set  up  Transact  on  two  servers, 
one  inside  a  firewall  and  the 
other  outside,  as  Open  Market 
recommends  for  actual  instal¬ 
lations.  As  Unix  installations 
go,  it  seemed  primitive  to  our 
testers,  being  largely  text- 
based,  with  little  help  along  the 
way.  Configuration  tasks, 
though,  were  accomplished 
through  the  Web  browser  in¬ 
terface.  Those  screens  were 
well-organized  and  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand,  especially  compared 
with  the  initial  installation. 

Transact  was  designed  to 
handle  connections  for  large 
numbers  of  Internet  store¬ 
fronts,  each  of  which  may  be 
operated  by  entirely  separate 
companies.  Service  providers 
often  run  Transact  as  a  back 
end  for  numerous  commercial 
customers  operating  individual  store¬ 
fronts.  Such  connections  are  the  reason 
Open  Market  recommends  an  internal/ 
external  split  when  installing  Transact. 

Installing  Live  Commerce,  by  con¬ 
trast,  was  an  extremely  simple  “Install 
Shield”  process  that  took  about  io  min¬ 
utes.  It  should  be  very  familiar  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  installed  software  in  the 
Windows  arena.  The  product  then  ties 
in  to  Microsoft’s  Internet  Information 
Server. 

Configuring  a  storefront  took  about 
an  hour  and  was  a  little  less  straightfor¬ 
ward,  involving  some  template  spread¬ 
sheets  in  which  we  defined  product  cat¬ 
egories  and  actual  items  as  well  as  the 
links  to  product  images  and  logos. 

Product  information  in  the  Live  Com¬ 
merce  server  is  held  in  a  proprietary  ob¬ 
ject  database,  which  may  be  loaded  from 
either  flat  files  or  outside  data  sources 
such  as  ODBC.  You  also  can  schedule 
data  loading  on  a  recurring  basis.  In  our 
test,  we  used  the  template  spreadsheets 
to  generate  flat  files,  which  were  then 
imported. 


VENDOR:  Open  Market 

ADDRESS:  Burlington,  Mass. 

PHONE:  (800)  673-6658  j 

WEB:  www.openmarket.com 

PRODUCT:  Transact 

PRODUCT:  Live  Commerce 

TESTED  PLATFORM:  Solaris  2.5.1 

TESTED  PLATFORM:  NT  4.0  Server 

PRICE:  $125,000 

PRICE:  $45,000 

PROS:  Excellent  tools  for  order  fulfill- 

PRO:  Templates  have  very  good 

ment  and  tracking,  plus  rich  field  of 

default  presentation  features 

built-in  payment  processing  and  tax 
and  shipping  tools 

CON:  Lack  of  graphic  building  tools  in 
the  current  version 

CONS:  Minimal  ad  hoc  reporting 
tools;  major  installation  project 

BEST  FIT:  Primarily  targeted  at 
vendors  with  large  catalogs 

BEST  FIT:  Well-suited  for  very  large 
firms  or  for  commerce  service 
providers 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION:  An  industri¬ 
al-strength  engine,  Transact  requires 
some  serious  care  and  feeding 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION:  Self-adapting 
presentation  makes  setting  up  an 
attractive  Web  site  easy 

The  storefront  we  created  was  fairly 
impressive  —  even  with  our  simple  cat¬ 
alog.  The  template  included  several 
interesting  behaviors.  For  example,  any 
page  that  included  from  two  to  io  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  displayed  as  a  compar¬ 
ative  table,  whereas  single-product 
pages  would  show  full  details,  and  large 
numbers  of  products  would  be  seen  as 
a  list. 

You  can  build  custom  storefronts  with 
a  proprietary  scripting  language,  defin¬ 
ing  screen  areas,  table  spaces,  display  of 
controls  and  the  like.  The  scripts  call  on 
a  predefined  set  of  JavaScript  functions. 
Scripts  may  be  built  from  scratch  or 
modeled  after  the  scripts  for  the  includ¬ 
ed  sample  sites. 

Configuring  payment  methods  was 
easy,  with  connections  for  several  popu¬ 
lar  payment  processors  embedded  into 
the  product.  Shipping  and  tax  informa¬ 
tion  was  also  quite  complete,  offering 
built-in  lists  of  all  U.S.  states  and  most 
countries  around  the  world  for  point- 
and-click  selection. 

The  ability  to  do  online  inquiries  into 


customer  status  and  individual  orders 
was  excellent,  with  views  into  both  the 
“company”  view  of  information  and  the 
information  as  a  customer  would  see  it. 

We  were  slightly  disappointed  in  the 
reporting  capabilities  of  the  Open  Mar¬ 
ket  offering,  however.  Although  several 
batch  reports  existed,  there  was  no  tool 
available  to  perform  broad  ad  hoc  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  richness  of  the  built-in  tax  and 
shipping  models  and  the  customer  ser¬ 
vice  information  capabilities  goes  a  long 
way  toward  justifying  the  high  cost  of 
the  Open  Market  products,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  potential  cost 
of  developing  custom-tailored  applica¬ 
tions  with  other  products.  They  also 
make  the  Transact  product  very  attrac¬ 
tive  for  a  service  bureau,  with  numerous 
users  of  Live  Commerce  (or  other  front 
ends)  connecting  to  a  single  Transact 
back-end  system.  □ 


Hayes  is  systems  control  manager  at 
Client/Server  Labs,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  a  pri¬ 
mary  test  lab  partner  of  Computerworld. 
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categorized  products  by  size  using 

Open  Market's  product 


Open  Market’s  product  lets  administra¬ 
tors  search  and  sort  Invoices 


Configuring  a  storefront  wasn't  a 
straightforward  process 
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ComNet/San  Francisco  —  a  new  event  with  a  winning 
reputation  for  delivering  real  solutions  and  technologies  to 
enterprise  networking  professionals.  Get  all  your  questions 
answered,  preview  all  of  the  hottest  new  product  introduc¬ 
tions,  network  with  your  peers  and  hear  the  industry's  leading 
experts  probe  today's  issues  and  debate  future  trends. 


TWo  Conferences  Set  the  Direction  for 
Enterprise  Networking  Professionals 

—  aimed  at  the  needs  of  network  managers 
and  other  technologists.  It  combines  pure  technology  issues 
with  the  challenges  of  implementing  today's  technology. 


—  focused  on  the  specific 

needs  of  business  executives  responsible  for  balancing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  burgeoning  network  technologies. 


Conference  tracks  include: 

•  Ins  and  Outs  of  Network  Access  •  Legacy  to  IP  Challenges 

•  Data  and  Voice  Convergence  •  Business  Impact  of  IP 

•  IP-Driven  Desktop  •  IP  and  WANs 

•  Technologies  &  Applications  in  Remote  Access 


examine  the  most 

critical  wide  area  enterprise  networking  issues. 


set  the  tone  for  the 
event  with  lively  debates  and  thoughtful  commentary. 


rtdreds  of  New  Products! 


Experience  hundreds  of  exhibits  showcasing  the  innovative 
technologies  and  solutions  that  are  shaping  the  future  of 
enterprise  networking,  including: 

•  internetworking  &  LANs  •  remote  &  wireless  access 

•  switching  technologies  •  security 

•  carrier/WAN  services 


For  the  most  up-to-date  information  or 
to  register,  visit  www.comnetexpo.com 
or  call  8QO-545-EXPO  today! 


Mark  your  calendar  NOW 
for  ComNet/San  Francisco! 

September  30  -  October  2,  1998 

Moscone  Convention  Center,  Hyatt 
Regency  Embarcadero  &  Palace  Hotel 


Introducing  the 
Remote  Access 
&  Telecommuting 
Pavilion! 


1  Remote  Access  &  Telecommuting 

PAVILION  AT  COMNET 


Come  explore  the  latest  applications  and  technolo¬ 
gies  that  are  driving  the  telecommuting  explosion 
and  enabling  over  1 1  million  workers  to  access  the 
network  and  work  effectively  and  efficiently  from 
branch,  home  and  remote  locations.  Combined  with 
the  Technologies  &  Applications  in  Remote  Access 
conference  track,  ComNet/San  Francisco  is  the  place 
to  identify  the  cutting  edge  solutions  that  connect 
remote  workers  to  the  rest  of  the  enterprise. 


SPECIAL  BONUS: 

Register  for  any  ComNet  Conference  or 
Tutorial  Package  by  August  28th  and  receive 
the  official  ComNet  Leather  Portfolio  —  a 
$50  value  —  and  save  $100!  Register  by 
July  17th  for  a  ComNet  SuperPass  and  enjoy 
additional  savings! 


Send  me  more  information  about  ComNet/San  Francisco! 
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IS  has  an  image  problem,  and  it's  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  It's  hard  to  hire  people.  Jobs  go  unfilled.  Ads  go 
unnoticed.  College  kids  think  coding  is  boring 


Face  it:  People  think  we’re  nerds. 
Young’uns  don’t  want  to  get  into  the 
business.  They’d  rather  be  news  anchors. 
Game-show  hosts.  Special  prosecutors. 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  combat  this 
perception?  We’re  whining.  We’re  com¬ 
plaining.  “No  one  will  work  on  my  ERP 
implementation.”  “I  can’t  find  people  for 
our  year  2000  death  march.”  Shut  up, 
already!  Stop  moping  and  do  something! 

Let’s  change  the  image  of  information 
systems.  Let’s  make  it  fun.  Trendy.  Sexy. 
We  need  pizzazz.  We  need  glitz.  We  need 
sizzle.  Let’s  start  with  a  few  of  these  ideas: 


A  slogan.  The  Army  was  empty.  Then  “Be 
all  that  you  can  be”  hit  the  airwaves.  Next 
thing  you  knew,  people  were  standing  in 
line  to  climb  ropes  and  crawl  around  on 
their  bellies. 

Then  no  one  was  in  the  Navy.  But  once 
people  understood  that  “It’s  not  just  a  job 
—  it’s  an  adventure,”  they  signed  up  in 
droves  (even  if  many  probably  were  just 
trying  to  stay  out  of  the  Army). 

So  why  don’t  we  have  a  slogan?  Some¬ 
thing  catchy,  like  “Real.  Comfortable.  As¬ 
sembler.”  Or  maybe,  “The  few.  The  proud. 
The  unit  testers  for  midsize  financial  sys¬ 
tems.”  Hot  stuff, 
eh? 


A  spokesman.  We 

need  someone  cool 
to  stick  up  for  IS. 
Not  that  Steve  Jobs 
and  Ross  Perot 
aren’t  loaded  with 
charisma,  but  it’s 
time  to  appeal  to 
the  next  generation. 
How  about  Leonar¬ 
do  DiCaprio  for 
DB2?  Helen  Hunt 
for  the  help  desk? 


Or  even,  “I’ve  won  two  Masters  Tourna¬ 
ments  and  the  British  Open,  but  nothing 
is  more  satisfying  than  configuring  my 
own  networks.” 


TV  sitcoms.  Hand  tools  were  nothing  before 
Home  Improvement;  now  they  can’t  keep 
pliers  on  the  shelves.  Also,  no  one  found  it 
even  remotely  appealing  to  sit  around  and 
drink  beer  all  day,  but  Cheers  changed  all 
that. 

Maybe  the  Cheers  example  is  a  stretch. 
But  nothing  changes  your  image  faster 
than  a  sitcom.  We  need  one!  For  example, 
consider  what  Cheers’  Cliff  Claven  and 
Seinfeld’s  Newman  have  done  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  I  hear  they’re  turning  away 
applicants  now.  Strange  thing,  since  my 
mail  doesn’t  show  up  until  7  p.m.  as  it  is. 


Theme  restaurants.  Planet  Hollywood.  The 
All-Star  Cafe.  It’s  big  business!  Why  not 
launch  trendy  restaurants  coast  to  coast 
with  an  IS  theme?  The  Hard  Drive  Cafe 
would  surely  pack  ’em  in.  Diskettes  for 


coasters.  Program  listings  for  place  mats. 
Bottom  line:  If  you  serve  chicken  fingers, 
they  will  come. 


Apparel.  We’re  missing  the  boat  on  this 
whole  T-shirt  thing.  They  can’t  keep  Chica¬ 
go  Bulls  jerseys  on  the  shelves.  Green  Bay 
Packers  parkas  sell  like  hotcakes.  Why  not 
Microsoft?  Oracle?  Norton  Utilities?  We’re 
just  a  couple  of  garments  away  from  turn¬ 
ing  our  image  around  —  especially  if  we 
come  up  with  a  100%  cotton  pullover  that 
reads:  “Just  do  it  . . .  but  first,  write  the 
specs.” 


Bulk  up  Gates.  If  Bill 
were  tan,  buffed  and 
weighed  240  pounds, 
I  bet  people  would 
dig  IS. 


Commercials.  The  ’net 
is  OK,  but  TV  is  still 
king!  Look  what  three 
frogs  did  for  hops 
and  barley.  Let’s 
jump  on  the  amphib¬ 
ian  bandwagon.  Give 
me  a  couple  hundred 
million  Super  Bowl 
viewers  and  30  sec¬ 
onds  of  frogs  croak¬ 
ing  “S  -  Q  -  L.”  It  would  work,  I  tell  you. 
Magic.  Pure  magic.  □ 


Cohn  lives  in  Atlanta,  proudly  codes  Cobol 
and  is  thinking  about  a  tattoo. 
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WHEN  JUDITH  GOODMAN  tried  tO 
lure  a  senior  network  technician  to 
TransAmerica  Corp.,  she  knew  a 
little  incentive  would  be  required. 

The  technician  hired  was  earn¬ 
ing  $85,000  as  a  consultant  but 
had  no  benefits  or  job  security.  Al¬ 
though  TransAmerica  offered  him 
a  $60,000  salary  plus  benefits,  job 
security,  a  stock  plan  and  two 
weeks  of  annual  training,  that  still 
wasn’t  good  enough  without  a 
signing  bonus  of  10%. 

“I  want  people  who  are  high 
performers,"  says  Goodman, 
director  of  technology  services  at 
TransAmerica’s  San  Francisco 
headquarters,  “but  it’s  a  real 
shark-infested  market  out  there, 
and  there  are  some  companies 
who  will  give  a  piece  of  the  farm 
to  get  those  high  performers.  Cash 
up  front  in  a  signing  bonus  is  a 
statement:  We  really  want  you.” 

Goodman,  who  offers  signing 
bonuses  to  an  estimated  35%  of 
new  hires,  is  hardly  alone.  Infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  across 
the  country  find  that  signing 
bonuses  increasingly  are  being 
used  to  recruit  scarce  IS  talent. 

At  American  Century  Invest¬ 
ments,  a  mutual  fund  company  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jerry  Bartlett, 
senior  vice  president  of  human 


SIGN-ON  BONUSES  are  becoming 
a  matter  of  course  to  land  just  about 
any  IS  job  candidate.  Here’s  what  you 
should  be  paying  and  to  whom 


resources,  estimates  that  20%  to 
30%  of  new  IS  hires  get  bonuses. 

“There  are  definitely  more  sign¬ 
ing  bonuses  in  IS  than  there  were 
a  year  ago,”  Bartlett  says.  “I  think 
every  big  IS  shop  is  offering  some 
signing  bonuses  for  hot  skills  or 
senior  management.” 

Mike  Natan  agrees.  “The  sign¬ 
ing  bonus  just  helps  get  prospec¬ 
tive  new  hires  over  any  obstacles 
to  coming  to  work  for  you,”  says 
Natan,  chief  information  officer  at 
Reliance  National  Insurance  Co.  in 
New  York  and  Reliance  Insurance 
Co.  in  Philadelphia.  “If  a  person 
you  want  to  hire  would  be  eligible 
for  a  bonus  by  staying  at  his  or 
her  present  job  for  another  four 
months,  a  signing  bonus  might 
compensate  the  person  for  losing 
that  money.” 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  more 
signing  bonuses  are  being  handed 
out,  but  no  one  disputes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  those  that  are. 


WHAT'S  IT  GONNA  COST? 


Some  IS  jobs  for  which  signing  bonuses  are  being  paid: 


JOB 

EXPERIENCE 

SALARY 

I  SIGN-ON  BONUS 

Manager  of 
application 
development  and 
planning 

to  years 

$100,000 

$10,000  to 
$15,000 

Senior  technical 
developer 

5  years 

$75,000 

$6,000  to  $7,500 

Business 
systems  analyst 

5  years 

$75,000 

$6,000  to  $7,500 

Web  programmer 

Open 

$65,000 

$2,000 

■“These  figures  represent  average  sign-on  bonus  amounts,  as  reported  by  sources  contacted  for  this 
report.  None  of  these  bonuses  carried  any  restrictions. 


“I  don’t  sense  that  more  signing 
bonuses  are  being  offered  than  a 
year  ago,  but  I  do  sense  that 
people  are  becoming  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  them,  perhaps  because 
the  amounts  are  larger,”  says 
Lynne  Halpin,  CIO  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  at 
Detroit  Edison  Co.,  an  electric  util¬ 
ity  in  Detroit.  “You  have  to  make 
your  offer  particularly  attractive  if 
you  want  people  to  consider  your 
company.” 

It  appears  that  IS  people  below 
the  rank  of  senior  manager  can  ex¬ 
pect  signing  bonuses  in  the  range 
of  $2,000  to  $10,000.  Typically, 
they  are  paid  the  full  amount 
when  hired,  though  some  compa¬ 
nies  may  require  that  part  of  the 
bonus  be  returned  if  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  leaves  within  one  or  two 
years.  IS  managers  say  they  deter¬ 
mine  how  large  a  bonus  to  offer 
by  reading  consultant  studies,  talk¬ 
ing  to  other  companies  and  listen¬ 
ing  when  job  candidates  tell  them 
about  other  offers  they’ve  received. 

Who  gets  sign-on  bonuses? 
First  in  line  are  people  with  hot 
skills,  such  as  C++,  database  ad¬ 
ministration,  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming,  Java,  Internet/intranet 
and  systems  administration  for 
Unix  or  Windows  NT.  Next  are  ex¬ 
perienced  IS  people.  Recent  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  third. 

Max  Johnson  uses  signing 
bonuses  to  hire  key  experienced 
people.  “At  five  years  or  more  of  IS 
experience,  where  we  can’t  match 
the  salary,  we  give  a  signing 
bonus,”  says  Johnson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  human  resources  at  The 
Principal  Financial  Group,  a  diver¬ 


sified  group  of  insurance  and 
financial  services  companies  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Halpin  says  the  use  of  signing 
bonuses  to  recruit  college  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  spreading.  “Signing 
bonuses  for  college  students  at 
premier  universities  has  been 
going  on  a  long  time,  but  it  may 
be  moving  to  the  more  main¬ 
stream  universities,”  she  says. 

Adds  Natan,  “A  lot  of  times,  col¬ 
lege  students  don’t  have  much 
money,  and  a  signing  bonus  of 
$2,000  to  $3,000  can  go  a  long 
way”  toward  luring  them. 

It’s  not  clear  whether  sign-on 
bonuses  for  new  hires  cause  dis¬ 
sension  among  existing  IS  em¬ 
ployees  —  a  common  problem 
when  new  hires  draw  higher 
salaries  than  existing  workers. 

“An  existing  worker  might  be 
able  to  see  that  you  gave  someone 
a  signing  bonus  because  of  the 
cost  of  changing  companies  or 
missing  financial  opportunities  at 
another  company,”  Halpin  says. 

Others  believe  existing  workers 
aren’t  as  aware  of  signing  bonuses 
as  they  are  of  salary  differences. 

Management  seems  to  like 
bonuses,  in  part  because  they  can 
replace  higher  salary  offers. 

“It’s  a  way  to  hire  people  with¬ 
out  messing  up  the  salary  scales. 
There  are  enough  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  as  it  is,”  Johnson  says. 

But  while  signing  bonuses  may 
help  slow  the  upward  spiral  of  IS 
wages,  they  contribute  to  another 
kind  of  escalating  cost:  As  em¬ 
ployee  retention  programs  offer  IS 
workers  more  deferred  incentives 
to  stay  put,  firms  that  want  to  hire 
them  must  offer  bigger  signing 
bonuses  to  lure  them  away. 

“We  are  all  stealing  IS  people 
from  each  other,”  Bartlett  says, 
“and  everybody's  got  a  retention 
plan  you  must  overcome.”  □ 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Edina,  Minn. 
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Conference  Tracks 

200  Classes  Covering: 


•  Methods  &  Modeling 

•  ActiveX  -  COM  Development 

•  Java  Programming 

•  C++  Programming 

•  Windows  Development 

•  User  Interface  &  Software  Usability 

•  Internet  &  Intranet  Development 

•  Object  &  Component  Design 

•  Database  &  Middleware  Development 

•  Testing  &  Debugging 

•  Managing  Software  Development 

•  Computer  Telephony  Development 


Career  Fair 


You’ve 
got  1  week 
to  figure  it  out. 


wwuv.  sdexpo.  com 

The  conference  that  solves  it  for  you. 

WASHINGTON  CONVENTION  CENTER 

WASHINGTON  ID  .  C  . 
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Contact  us  today  1 800- 


software 

DEVELOPMENT 

Miller  Freeman 


441-8826 1 415-905-2702  I  www.sdexpo.com 
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Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  soft¬ 
ware  for  business  or  scientific 
applications;  analyze  software 
requirements  to  determine  fea¬ 
sibility  of  design  and  design 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures;  interface  with  Oracle  and 
SQL  Server  databases;  use  of 
real  time  systems,  porting  and 
cross-platform  development; 
GUI  development  for  Windows 
and  Windows  NT  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Visual  Basic  5.0,  C++, 
Visual  C++  and  API.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  degree  in 
engineering,  computers  or  relat¬ 
ed  field,  2  years  experience  as  a 
software  engineer,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Oracle/SQL  Server; 
GUI  development  for  Windows 
and  Windows  NT  using  Visual 
Basic  5.0,  C++,  Visual  C++  and 
API.  Salary:  $55, 500/year. 
Working  conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Ap¬ 
ply:  Mr.  Greg  Schwing,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Pittsburgh  South  Job 
Center,  2100  Wharton  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15203.  Refer  to 
No.  8039433. 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst  (Cell 
Leader).  Lead  team  to  plan,  devel¬ 
op,  test,  and  document  telecom¬ 
munications  billing  system  using 
IBM  mainframe,  MVS/ESA.  DB2, 
IMS  DB/DC,  COBOL  II,  DL/I, 
QMF,  SPUFI,  TSO,  JCL,  VSAM. 
File-aid,  ENDEAVOR,  SmarTest, 
Design/1,  Project  Workbench. 
Define  business  functions  and 
logical  databases.  Technical  de¬ 
sign  of  on-line  and  batch  mod¬ 
ules.  Provide  training  to  and 
supervise  team  members.  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  or  equivalent  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Math,  Engineering 
or  Statistics  plus  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  as  Systems 
Analyst,  Database  Administrator, 
Software  Engineer  or  Program¬ 
mer/Analyst  required.  Previous 
experience  must  include:  COBOL. 
40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm.  $11 2,324/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  two  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago.  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Bert  Grunnet. 
Reference  #V-IL-23778-P.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop,  implement  &  test  soft¬ 
ware  for  management  informa¬ 
tion  systems  using  object-ori¬ 
ented  techniques.  Tools:  C;  C++; 
UNIX;  Oracle;  OMT  methodolo¬ 
gy;  “Use  Case"  methodology; 
Sybase;  SQL;  STP-OMT;  g++; 
gdb.  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
or  Systems  Science  plus  2 
years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  as  Software  Consultant 
required.  Previous  experience 
must  include:  C++;  Sybase; 
SQL;  OMT  methodology.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  two  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
IL  60605,  Attention:  Joanne 
Breaux,  Reference  #V-IL- 
19080-N.  NO  CALLS.  An  Em¬ 
ployer  Paid  Ad. 


Systems  Engineer  -  Peoria,  IL 
to  perform  business/systems 
analysis,  software  systems 
design,  database  analysis  and 
design,  project  management 
and  software  Engineering. 
Software  used:  SQL  Server, 
Oracle,  Visual  Basic,  CASE 
Tools,  and  Project  Management 
Tools.  M-F.  8am-5pm.  40 
hrs./wk.  $62, 500/annum.  Req¬ 
uire  M.S.  in  Computer  Science, 
Engg.  or  equiv.  degree  and  two 
years'  exp.  in  the  job  ottered  or 
two  years'  exp.  as  a  Software 
Engineer/Developer,  Systems 
Analyst.  Experience  must 
include  full  life  cycle  develop¬ 
ment  of  software,  data  model¬ 
ing,  and  high-end  RDBMS  such 
as  Oracle.  100%  travel  within 
US  possible.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State 
Street  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Lydia  Clarke, 
Reference  #  V-IL  18697-E.  No 
calls.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


DBA's  & 

Database  Experts 


We  place  D.B.  specialists  in  permanent 
positions  across  U.S.A.  Relo  &  Fees  Paid 
Salaries  vary  with  cost  of  living 

DBA's  $70  -  120k 

Oracle  /  Sybase  /  Informix  /  DB2 
Various  positions  -  mix  of  design. 
Web  technology  &  warehousing 

Data  Warehouse  to  $100K  + 

F50  corp  with  multi-DB  environment, 
Requires  Sybase,  DB2  &  Oracle. 

S/W  Development  $80  -  150k 

C/C++/database  internals  skills 
for  financial  (Wall  Street)  companies 

Oracle/M'facturing  $70  -  80k 

Implementation  ^customization 
of  multi-plant  Oracle  mfg  system 

DBA/Tech  Support  to  $80k 

Strong  Unix  &  DB  performance 
tuning  of  large  networks 


HAMILTON 

P.0.  Box  369  West  Hurley,  N  Y  12491 
914-679-4050  Fax:  914-679-5704 
cwad@hamiltontech.com 
http/:w  ww.hamiltontech.com 


Software  Consultant.  Design,  de¬ 
velop,  implement  and  test  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational  software 
systems  for  clients.  Tools:  Pentium 
FlP-Vectra;  PowerBuilder;  Win¬ 
dows  NT;  Windows  95;  MS 
Access;  SQL;  MSSQL  Server; 
Sybase;  Oracle;  Informix.  Bach¬ 
elors  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Computer  Engineering  or 
Electrical  Engineering  plus  1  year 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as 
System  Analyst,  Programmer 
Analyst  or  Software  Engineer  re¬ 
quired.  Previous  experience  must 
include:  PowerBuilder;  Sybase; 
MS  Access;  Windows  NT.  40  hrs/ 
wk.  9am-5pm.  $51,000/yr.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  two  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago.  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Leila  Jackson 
Reference  #  V-IL-1 878 1  -J.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


fwuT*^ 

Consulting  Careers 
Here 


computerworldcareers.com 
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Computerworld 


Career 

Counselor 

ADVICE  FOR  THE  IT  PROFESSIONAL 

Lulled  by  dreams 
of  money  and 
career  control , 
many  IS 
professionals  are 
tempted  by 
the  twin  sirens  of 
contracting  and 
consulting.  But 
it's  definitely  an 
acquired  lifestyle 
and  not  for 
everyone 


Have  you  got  what  it  takes? 


In  the  ever-changing  information  systems 
environment,  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
contract  programming  services.  These  tech¬ 
nology  mavericks  need  the  ability  to  quickly 
understand  the  assignment,  the  technical  skills 
necessary  to  deliver  results  and  minimal  su¬ 
pervision.  They  also  must  be  self-motivated 
and  not  let  their  egos  get  in  the  way  of  an  as¬ 
signment.  They  are  hired  to  follow  the  plan  — 
and  to  deliver  results  quickly. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  contracting 

THE  GOOD 

►  You  get  paid  for  the  hours  you  work  and  can 
set  your  own  hours. 

►You  often  don’t  have  to  attend  staff  meetings 
and  planning  sessions. 

►  You  don’t  have  to  grapple  with  company 
politics. 

►  You  can  work  on  one  assignment  at  a  time 
and  not  be  pulled  from  one  critical  project  to 
the  next. 

►  The  money  is  often  much  better. 

►You  can  continue  to  increase  your  income 
while  remaining  technical,  without  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  having  to  go  into  management  to  get 
raises. 

►  Less  stress.  You  won’t  have  the  same  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  project  as  an  employee  does. 

THE  BAD 

►  You  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  research 
and  learning  on  your  own  time. 

►  There  is  a  lack  of  recognition  for  your  contri¬ 
butions. 

►You  are  responsible  for  covering  the  cost  of 
benefits  such  as  health  insurance. 

►  You  face  the  potential  of  layoffs  (contractors 
usually  are  the  first  to  go). 

►You  may  need  to  travel  and/or  commute 
more  than  desired. 

►  If  you  want  or  need  to  get  back  into  full-time 
work  after  contracting,  it  may  be  a  tough  sell 
in  a  tighter  market. 

What  to  sxpsct _ 

Here’s  the  inside  scoop  from  working  contrac¬ 
tors  we  contacted: 

How  do  you  gain  experience  in  the  hottest  tech¬ 
nical  areas,  such  as  PeopleSoft  and  SAP,  to  get 
the  high-paying  contracts? 

One  way  is  to  first  gain  experience  as  a  full¬ 
time  employee.  Then  you  can  usually  get  in  on 
a  good  contract,  based  on  whom  you  know. 

For  example,  if  you  work  on  a  DB2  Cobol 
part  of  a  PeopleSoft  package,  it’s  simply  a 
matter  of  learning  more  about  the  rest  of 


the  product  on  your  own. 

Do  you  feel  intimidated  by  not 
being  extremely  knowledgeable 
about  the  product  you’re  hired 
to  install  or  support? 

No.  Several  contract  and  con¬ 
sulting  companies  are  training 
college  graduates,  then  putting 
them  on  assignment  with  one 
lead  person.  Many  contractors 
are  pretty  green;  however,  they 
have  a  strong  network  of  resource  support  and 
can  go  to  their  lead  teammate  on  the  job  for 
help.  If  you  don’t  have  that  network,  just  do  the 
research  on  your  own. 

Is  it  lonely? 

It  can  be.  Sometimes  you  don’t  make  friends 
on  an  assignment.  On  others,  several  of  the 
contractors  go  to  lunch  together,  play  volleyball 
after  work  and  become  good  friends. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  volatility  of  con¬ 
tracting? 

One  company  laid  off  an  entire  team  of  full¬ 
time  employees  to  keep  its  contractors  on  site. 
It  did  that  because  it  would  have  been  more 
costly  to  retrain  the  employees.  At  that  point, 
the  concept  of  secure,  full-time  employment 
went  out  the  window. 

Characteristics  of  success _ 

A  successful  contractor  must  be  flexible, 
driven,  able  to  follow  directions  well  and  able 
to  complete  a  given  assignment.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  good  financial  plan  in  place  for 
“time  on  the  beach”  (i.e.,  when  you’re  out  of 
work  or  between  projects).  For  example,  one 
contractor  spent  n  weeks  declining  undesirable 
contracts  —  then  accepted  an  assignment  80 
miles  from  home. 

With  current  contracting  rates  as  high  as 
$115  to  $150  per  hour  (not  including  markup 
charges),  the  situation  can’t  last.  Some  day,  cus¬ 
tomers  may  hold  software  vendors  such  as 
PeopleSoft  responsible  for  providing  more 
turnkey  customization  of  their  products.  How¬ 
ever,  we’re  a  long  way  from  that  day,  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  consultants  will  be  bountiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  risks  and  rewards  of  contracting  in  an 
IS  organization  are  high.  It’s  not  easy,  and  it’s 
certainly  not  for  everyone.  □ 


BY  LINA  FAFARD 


Fafard  is  the  branch  manager  of  Montgomery 
West,  a  retained-executive  search  firm  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.  She  can  be  contacted  at  LinaFafard 
@  aol.com. 
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Consultant.  Design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  software  applica¬ 
tions  using  object-oriented  devel¬ 
opment  tools  &  methodologies  in 
client/server  environment.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  relational  database 
objects  (database,  table,  view, 
index,  stored  procedure,  trigger, 
remote  stored  procedure)  creation 
and  maintenance.  Responsible  for 
development  ot  open  client/server 
libraries.  Responsible  tor  on-going 
maintenance  and  re-engineering 
of  existing  application  software. 
Lead  project  team  consisting  of 
Programmers  &  Programmer  Ana¬ 
lysts.  Tools:  Oracle;  Pro'C  (Oracle 
ESQIJC);  OCI;  (Oracle  Open 
Client  Interlace);  Sybase;  DB 
Library/C;  SPT  Library/C;  MS-SQL 
Server;  UNIX;  Windows  NT  and 
95;  Visual  Basic;  Visual  C++; 
ODBC;  C/C++.  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science  plus  5  years  experience 
in  job  ottered  or  as  Software 
Developer  required.  Previous 
experience  must  include:  UNIX;  C; 
relational  database  design  and 
analysis;  project  leadership.  40 
hrs/wk.  9am-5pm.  $83,200/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  two  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Bert  Grunnet, 
Reference  #:  V-IL-19249-P.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Information  Specialists  (Pro¬ 
grammer  Analysts)  in  Maryland 
Heights,  Missouri  -  three  open¬ 
ings.  Develop,  code,  test,  imple¬ 
ment  and  maintain  Oracle  data¬ 
base  architectures  utilizing 
UNIX  and  Oracle  financial  pack¬ 
ages,  forms  and  reports.  Ana¬ 
lyze  and  resolve  Oracle  data¬ 
base  system  production  prob¬ 
lems.  Execute  Oracle  database 
utility  requirements.  Perform 
application  development  and 
maintenance  using  Oracle. 
Requires  a  BS  or  BBA  in  Math, 
Accounting,  Comp.  Eng.  or  relat¬ 
ed  discipline  and  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  ottered  or  3  years  as 
Software  Engineer  or  System 
Analyst.  Experience  to  include  3 
years  using  UNIX  and  Oracle, 
encompassing  1  year  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  Oracle  financial  pack¬ 
ages.  Travel  to  customer  sites 
may  be  required  80%  of  time. 
Salary  $5,833.00  per  month;  40 
hours  per  week;  8AM  to  5PM. 
The  Job  Order  #  for  the  Job 
Opportunity  is  581517.  NO 
CALLS.  PLEASE!  Send  resume 
to:  Shirley  J,  Gregory,  Missouri 
Division  of  Employment  Secur¬ 
ity,  1411  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64105.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  the  United  States. 


Software  Engineer  -  Atlanta,  GA  to 
Research,  design  and  develop  high- 
end  OOD/C++ based  middleware  for 
integrating  database  and  application 
software  based  on  Client/Server 
architecture.  Using  UNIX/Sybase, 
develop  GUI,  front-end  applications, 
stored  procedures  and  triggers.  M-F, 
40  hours/week,  8:00-5:00)80,000/ 
annum.  Require  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering.  Maths,  or 
equiv.  degree  and  3  years'  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  3  years'  exp.  as  a 
Programmer  Analyst.  Software  Con¬ 
sultant,  Associate  or  equiv.  Exper¬ 
ience  must  comprise  design  and 
development  of  software  using  C++ 
and  Sybase  on  UNIX.  Relocation 
possible.  Send  resume  to  Gabriel 
Scala,  Data  Network  System,  Inc.,  7 
Piedmont  Center,  Suite  500,  Atlanta, 
GA  30305. 


Software  Engineer  -  Perform  full 
life  cycle  development  role 
including  analysis,  design,  cod¬ 
ing,  testing,  implementation,  & 
post-implementation  support 
using  C/C++,  JAVA  &  relational 
database  (SQL  Server,  Oracle). 
Responsible  for  project  manage¬ 
ment  activities  to  include  project 
planning,  status  reporting,  & 
team  member  guidance  to 
ensure  delivery  of  quality  prod¬ 
uct.  Req.  Master  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  or  related  plus  2 
yrs  exp.  in  job  offered.  Sal. 
$60k/yr.  Resume  to  Angela  Gray, 
Sprint.  3065  Cumberland  Circle 
Center,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


Software  Engineer  I  that  will 
manage  a  network  of  500+  Sun 
servers,  300  SGI  workstations, 
4500+  NCD  Xterminals  with  the 
following  operating  system  plat¬ 
forms:  SunOS  4.1.3,  Solaris  2.5, 
M88K-SVR4,  M88K-SVR32,  HP- 
UX9,  HP-UX10,  IRIX  5.3,  IRIX 
6.2  and  PowerPC-AlX  4.3. 
Troubleshoot  and  resolve  any 
NFS/NIS/AMD  automounter  prob¬ 
lems.  Respond  to  system/  net¬ 
work  performance  issues  from 
TCP/IP  level  to  hardware  physi¬ 
cal  conversion  level;  providing 
root  cause  and  solutions  for 
state-of-the-art  network  and  sys¬ 
tem  architecture.  Configure  and 
optimize  servers/workstations  for 
special  applications  (WWW,  sys¬ 
tem  performance  monitoring,  e- 
mail)  as  well  as  general  purposes 
for  engineering  community.  Eval¬ 
uate  servers/workstations  price/ 
performance  to  provide  best 
equipment  for  future  develop¬ 
ment.  Develop  tools/expert  sys¬ 
tem  for  problem  solving,  root 
cause  investigation  using  C/C++ 
Pert/Perl5.  Evaluate,  install,  man¬ 
age  and  support  free  software  as 
well  as  commercial  software 
such  as  Frame,  Interleaf,  Wingz, 
Applix.  Must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering 
or  Computer  Science.  Two  years 
experience  required  as  a  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  I  or  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  System  Consultant 
and/or  System  Administrator. 
Course  work  must  have  included: 
system  modeling;  design  and 
analysis  of  algorithms;  hard¬ 
ware/software  interface;  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  Experience  must 
have  included  managing  a  net¬ 
work  of  3000  or  more  NCD 
Xterminals  with  the  following 
operating  platforms:  SunOS4.1.3, 
Solaris  2.x,  Motorola  M88k-R4, 
HP-UX  9.0  and  Irix  5.3;  trouble¬ 
shooting  NFS/NIS/AMD  auto¬ 
mounter  problems;  developing 
system  administration  tools  using 
Perl;  troubleshooting  network 
problems  from  TCP/IP  level  to 
hardware  physical  connection 
level.  40  hours  per  week,  9:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  $47,000  per 
year.  North  suburban  Chicago 
location.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S.  Send  2  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity,  401  South  State  Street  - 
7  North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605, 
Attention:  Lydia  Clarke,  Refer¬ 
ence  #  V-IL  19212-E.  No  calls. 
An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Programmer/Analyst.  Analyze, 
design,  program  user  friendly 
interfaces  for  analytical  informa¬ 
tion  systems  using  C/C++  lan¬ 
guages  and  “intellectual  front 
ends"  using  LPA  Prolog.  Use 
“inverted  file”  technique  to  devel¬ 
op  information  retrieval  systems 
dealing  with  large  data  bases. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Physics  or  Math/ 
Applied  Mathematics  plus  2 
years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  as  Software  Engineer  or 
Designer  or  Systems  Analyst 
required,  Previous  experience 
and/or  education  must  include: 
use  of  inverted  file  technique; 
LPA  Prolog,  C/C++  languages; 
and  the  design/programming  of 
interfaces  for  analytical  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  40  hrs/wk.  9am- 
5pm.  $46,400/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
two  copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Leonard  Bok- 
sa,  Reference  #V-IL-19153-B. 
NO  CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Analyst/Programmer:  Design, 
develop,  implement  and  test 
advanced  applications  using 
client/server  technology  and 
PowerBuilder.  Requires  BS  in 
CS,  2  years  experience  as  an 
analyst/programmer,  including 
one  year  experience  in  client/ 
server  applications  and  Power¬ 
Builder.  Must  be  willing  and 
available  to  relocate  to  job  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  on  serial 
assignments  of  3-9  months 
duration.  $57,450  yearly,  40hrs/ 
wk,  M-F  8-5.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  resu¬ 
mes  to:  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  attn:  Joan 
Sykstus,  Ref.ff  V-IL  18887-S,  an 
employer-paid  ad.  No  calls, 
send  2  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter. 
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San  Francisco  •  August  10-13,  1998 

Fairmont  Hotel  Atop  Nob  Hill 

New  York  •  August  31-Sept.  2,  1998 

New  York  Marriott  World  Trade  Center 
The  1998  YEAR  2000  National  Symposium  Series  is  the 
definitive  meeting  place  uniting  the  Year  2000  community. 
From  entry  to  expert-all  levels  of  Year  2000  project  man¬ 
agers  will  benefit  from  this  next  generation  conference 
featuring  in-depth,  interactive  working  sessions  where 
industry  experts  and  vendors  share  the  stage  with  users 
to  fully  explore  critically  relevant  Year  2000  topics. 

Over  30  Featured  Speakers  Consisting  of  Experienced 
Practitioners,  Year  2000  Analysts  &  Noted  Experts 
Including: 


Dr.  Edward  Yardeni 

Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 

William  M.  Ulrich 

Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc. 

Ian  S.  Hayes 

Clarity  Consulting,  Inc. 


Ann  K.  Coffou  and 
Stephanie  T.  Moore 

Giga  Information  Group 

Steven  L.  Hock 

Triaxsys  Research  LLC 


Accelr8  Technology 
AnswerThink  Consulting 
Axios 

BindView  Development 
c.era 

Chicago  Interface  Group 
Commercial  Data  Servers 
Computer  Associates 
COMPUTERWORLD 
Cutter  Consortium 
Enterprise  Systems  Journal 
Giga  Information  Group 
IBM 

International  Financial 
Services  Association 
ITAA 


HH 

Keane 

StarBase 

MatriDigm 

Sterling  Software 

Micro  Focus 

Strategia 

MIDRANGE  Systems 

Tandem  Computers 

Millennia  III 

The  Sentry  Group 

NeoMedia  Technologies 

The  Source  Recovery 

ORACLE 

Company 

Pinpoint  Software 

Thinking  Tools 

PKS  Systems  Integration 

TNJ’S  Task  Force  2000 

PRINCE  Software 

TRIAXSYS  RESEARCH  LLC 

Ravel  Software 

Year/2000  Journal 

Securities  Industry  News 

YEAR  2000  Survival  Guide 

SF  2000  Users  Group 

Viasoft 

Silicon  Valley  Networks 

Zitel 

SOFTWARE  Magazine 

STA  America 

Preparing  U.S.  Organizations 
for  the  European  Monetary 
Conversion 

San  Francisco  •  August  10, 1998 

Fairmont  Hotel  Atop  Nob  Hill 

New  York  •  August  31, 1998 

New  York  Marriott  World  Trade  Center 

Brainstorm  Group's  Euro  Conversion  Seminars  have  been 
specifically  designed  for  U.S.  companies  with  European 
partners,  customers,  competitors  and  business  units. 
Attend  this  one-day  seminar  to  understand  the  impact  that 
Euro  adoption  will  have  on  your  organization  and  its  IT 
infrastructure. 

With  the  11  founding  members  confirmed  in  May  of  this 
year,  organizations  must  now  prepare  for  the  first  phase  of 
Euro  introduction-dual-currency  transition.  Starting  on 
January  1st,  1999,  European  governments,  businesses 
and  financial  markets  will  also  begin  using  the  Euro  for 
non-cash  and  electronic  transactions.  Experts  have  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  Euro  conversion  will  prove  to  be  more  challeng¬ 
ing  and  require  more  resources  than  Y2K  conversions. 

This  seminar  will  identify  the  steps  that  your  organization 
must  take  in  order  to  achieve  Euro  compliance,  as  well  as 
identifying  the  opportunities  available  to  U.S.  organizations 
within  the  European  Economic  and  Monetary  Union.  If  your 
company  is  doing  business  in  Europe  or  plans  to,  please 
join  us  for  the  Euro  Conversion  Seminar. 


Co-sponsors 


ADPAC 

Enterprise  Systems  Journal 
Euro-impact 
Giga  Information  Group 
International  Financial  Services 
Association 
Micro  Focus 
MIDRANGE  Systems 
NeoMedia  Technologies 
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PRINCE  Software 
Sapiens  International 
Software  Magazine 
SPR 

The  Sentry  Group 
Year  2000  Survival  Guide 
Year/2000  Journal 
Viasoft 


Program  Advisor 


For  more  information  visit  www.brainstorm-group.com  or  call  508-393-3266 

or  E-mail  L0D@brainstorm-group.com.  For  co-sponsor  information  E-mail  GVR@brainstorm-group.com. 


SENIOR  COMMUNICATIONS 
ENGINEER  -  Design,  plan, 
implement  PCS  terminal 
equipment  &  other  products  & 
services  to  be  integrated  into 
existing/future  PCS  networks 
to  allow  secure  voice/data 
services  over  wireless  digital 
communications  systems. 
Req  Bachelor's  in  Electronics 
or  Communications  Engin¬ 
eering  &  4  yrs  exp.  $100,000/ 
yr.  40hrs/wk.  M-F  9:00am- 
5:00pm.  Job  Site/lnterv:  Ov¬ 
iedo,  FL.  Send  ad  with 
resume  to  Bureau  of  Work¬ 
force  Program  Support,  PO 
Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302-0869. 


Systems  Administrator  - 
Build,  test  and  deploy  data¬ 
bases  for  Sales  Ally  using 
Crystal  Report,  Business 
Objects;  provide  systems 
supports,  troubleshoot  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  prob¬ 
lems,  write  documentation. 
Req.  Master  in  CIS  or  relat¬ 
ed  plus  minimum  of  6 
months  exp.  in  database 
design,  deployment,  &  sys¬ 
tem  support.  Sal.  $44-50k/ 
yr.  Resume  to:  Dorathy 
Reese,  Bell  South  Advertis¬ 
ing  &  Publishing,  PO.  Box 
96807,  Atlanta,  GA  30347. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Client  site 
in  Dallas,  TX  area;  subsequent 
placements  throughout  TX) 
Analyze,  design,  develop,  code, 
test,  implement,  and  maintain 
programs  for  commercial  and 
financial  applications  systems 
using  Powerbuilder  and  Sybase. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Engineering,  Math,  or  Bus. 
Admin,  and  1  yr.  6  mos.  exp.  in 
job  req.  40  hrs/wk,  8:30am- 
5:00pm,  $42,120/yr.  Apply  at  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  TX,  or  send  resume  to 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
TX  78701,  J  O.  #TX0610776.  Ad 
Paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


The  City  of  Boynton  Beach 

SoutA,  'pifX'iida 

SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATOR  -  $31,969.60  yr 

AA  in  Computer  Science  with  course  work  in  computer  net¬ 
working  systems  or  related  technology.  Exp.  with  DOS 
Operating  System,  Windows  Interface  and  Unix  Operating 
Systems.  Supervisory  or  management  exp  preferably  in 
areas  of  computer  system  support.  Must  have  Florida  Drivers 
License.  Excellent  benefits. 

Apply  to  Boynton  Beach  City  Hall,  HR  Dept.,  100  E.  Boynton 
Beach  Blvd.,  RO.  Box  310,  Boynton  Beach,  FL  33425.  Job  Line 
561-375-6466.  Fax  561-375-6274. 

EEO/ADA  Employer,  Drug  Free  Workplace.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  does  not  constitute  an  offer  of  employment. 


IT  salaries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  rising 
faster  than  anywhere  else.  IT  users  have  to  pay 
dearly  to  compete  with  Microsoft  and  friends 


The 

ORS 

By  Fawn  Fitter 


n  the  past  three  years,  Rob  Has¬ 
sell  has  been  forced  to  hire  30  IT 
workers  from  a  source  he’s  rarely 
used:  college  campuses. 

As  general  manager  of  MIS 
at  Freightliner  Corp.,  America’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  big  trucks, 
Hassell  simply  can’t  find  enough 
desirable  IT  talent  in  the  local 
market.  He  says  that’s  forcing  him 
to  hire  at  entry  level  and  to  invest 
more  in  training  and  mentoring 
than  he  really  has  time  for. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Portland, 
Ore.-based  company  would  never 
have  hired  inexperienced  em¬ 
ployees,  Hassell  says.  But  today, 
especially  in  application  develop¬ 
ment,  “It’s  hard  to  find  experi¬ 
enced  people  at  the  prices  we’re 
willing  to  pay,”  he  says. 

Welcome  to  Microsoft  country, 
where  information  technology 
user  companies  have  a  tough  time 
competing  against  vendors  that 
can  offer  higher  salaries  and  stock 
options  to  lure  new  talent. 

A  salary  survey  last  year  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  average  employee 
in  the  computer  services  industry 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  earns  an 
astonishing  $164,000  per  year  — 
although  stock  options  account  for 
a  good  part  of  that  sum. 

And  with  unemployment  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  a  30 -year  low, 
wages  are  rising  in  the  region 
faster  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  —  staying  far  ahead  of 
inflation,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Employment  Security 
Department. 

Sure,  you’ve  heard  it  before,  but 
there’s  really  only  one  word  to 
describe  the  information  systems 
job  market  in  this  region:  sizzling. 
With  thousands  of  high-tech  start¬ 
ups,  a  wealth  of  venture  capital 
and  IS -hungry  employers  in  in¬ 
dustries  ranging  from  banking 
and  health  care  to  manufactur- 


IT  SALARIES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


JOB  TITLE 

Chief  information  officer 
Director  of  IS/MIS 
Database  manager 
Senior  programmer/analyst 
LAN  manager 

Computer  operations  manager 
Programmer/analyst 
Network  administrator/analyst 
PC  technical  support  specialist 
Computer  operator 

*Based  on  base  salary  plus  bonuses 


TOTAL  COMPENSATION* 

$117,000 

$76,000 

$56,000 

$54,000 

$48,000 

$47,000 

$43,000 

$41,000 

$33,000 

$27,000 


Source:  Computerworld" s  1998  Annual  Salary  Survey,  to  be  published  next  month 


ing  and  education,  there’s  no  indi¬ 
cation  the  area  will  cool  off  any 
time  soon. 

Paul  Freed,  president  and  CEO 
of  Northwest  Search,  a  Seattle- 
based  IS  recruiting  firm,  sums  up 
the  atmosphere  succinctly:  “If  you 
have  a  pulse  and  any  desire  to 
work,  you’re  employed.” 

The  hiring  landscape  has 
changed  considerably  as  a  result, 
Freightliner’s  Hassell  says.  With 
250  IT  people  on  staff  and  about 
100  contractors,  Freightliner  has 
one  of  Portland’s  largest  IS  depart¬ 
ments.  "The  job  market  here  is 
very  good  for  IT  professionals 
right  now  and  very  difficult  for 
employers,”  he  says.  Even  though 
the  company  is  hiring  much  clos¬ 
er  to  entry  level  than  ever  before, 
Freightliner  has  increased  its  start¬ 
ing  salaries  substantially  in  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

There’s  no  single  hot  industry 
for  IT  professionals.  Hiring  man¬ 
agers  say  everyone  has  openings. 
But  the  most  pressing  need  may 
be  in  academia,  which  can’t  afford 


to  keep  up  with  the  skyrocketing 
wages  being  offered  by  the  private 
sector.  And  when  it  comes  to  re¬ 
cruiting  in  the  shadow  of  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash. -based  Microsoft 
Corp.,  it’s  tough  for  everyone  — 
user  company  and  vendor  alike. 

“We  need  world-class  Internet 
architects  to  develop  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Internet  technologies  — ■ 
and  we’ve  been  looking  for  them 
for  more  than  a  year,”  says  Ron 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  com¬ 
puting  and  communications  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  “Every 
time  we  get  close  to  hiring  some¬ 
one,  they  decide  to  go  to  work  for 
Microsoft  at  three  or  four  times 
what  we  can  pay.” 

The  university’s  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  infrastructure  is  critical  to 
its  educational  and  research  opera¬ 
tions,  Johnson  says.  As  a  result, 
the  skills  needed  by  his  IS  em¬ 
ployees  are  so  far  advanced  that 
the  department  competes  for  a 
tiny  pool  of  people  in  the  local 
market. 

Hiring  managers  say  they  espe¬ 


cially  need  employees  experienced 
in  client/server  systems.  Visual 
Basic  and  C++  programming  and 
network  computing,  particularly 
on  Internet-related  networks. 
World  Wide  Web  commerce  trans¬ 
action  processing  is  also  hot.  And, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  every¬ 
one  wants  Cobol  programmers  for 
their  year  2000  projects. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  Cobol 
programmers  has  proved  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  Seattle-based  Airborne  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  which  needs  them  to 
run  its  mainframe  systems,  not 
for  year  2000  programming. 

“We  currently  have  28  open 
positions  in  IS,  and  15  of  those  are 
for  mainframe  Cobol  people,”  says 
John  Kirchgessner,  director  of  IT 
systems  recruiting.  Airborne  re¬ 
cently  filled  several  openings  in  its 
400-person  IS  department,  hiring 
Unix  system  administrators,  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  analysts  support¬ 
ing  Novell  NetWare  and  applica¬ 
tions  architects.  It  also  hired  a 
capacity  planning  analyst  after  a 
year-long  search. 

Those  living  in  the  region  say 
the  job  market  is  only  one  reason 
to  love  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They 
also  sing  the  praises  of  its  scenery, 
low  crime  rate,  relatively  low  cost 
of  living  and  its  outdoorsy  lifestyle 
(when  they  have  time  to  enjoy  it). 

Seattle  in  particular  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  aura  of  laid-back  success 
that’s  hard  to  resist,  with  more 
theaters  per  capita  than  any  city 
besides  New  York,  an  expanding 
civic  center  and  plenty  of  cultural 
activities  for  days  when  the  rain 
keeps  people  indoors.  And,  of 
course,  the  area  trails  only  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Silicon  Valley  and  Massachu¬ 
setts’  Route  128  as  a  center  of 
technological  innovation.  □ 


Fitter  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Boston, 
Mass. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CAREERS 


THEY'RE  LIKE  HIGH-TOPS 
WITH  ft  SUNROOF  FOR  YOUR  TOES. 

SND  OUB  IT  BBOFESSIONSIS  SBE  JUST  SS  INNOVATIVE- 

Just  how  advanced  is  the  technology  at  NIKE?  Well, 
jpf  you  know  our  products  are  revolutionary,  that 
they're  redefining  exactly  what  sportswear  can  do. 
But  did  you  know  our  technology  is  what  makes  it 
all  possible?  If  you're  ready  to  perform  higher, 
dream  bigger  and  work  harder  than  ever  before,  try  the 
technical  challenges  of  the  #1  name  in  sports  on  for  size. 


Our  IT  Division  supports  NIKE  businesses  in  all  the  major 
regions,  including  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia  Pacific 
and  JJje'  Americas.  And  right  now  we're  looking  for  world- 
class  IT  Professionals  who  are  committed  to  applying  their 
knowledge  and  skills  across  various  architectures  in  a 
global,  network  computing  environment. 


If  you  share  our  thirst  for  excellence,  check  out  our 
current  job  opportunities  at  WWW.HiJfCfjiz.COin.  If  you 
find  a  match,  indicate  job  code  MACW/Q  plus  the  job  code 
you  find  on  nikebiz.com  and  fax  your  resume  (in  fine  or 
high  resolution  mode  only)  to  (888)  767-9855  or  send  it 
to  NIKE,  Inc.  Human  Resources  Service  Center,  One 
Bowerman  Drive,  Beaverton,  OR  97005. 


NIKE  employs  opportunity  equally. 


L 


Mainframe  &  Client  Server 

5  I  D  INI  A  L  5 


Bring  your  skills  and  experience  to  Portland  and  watch  your  career  take  off.  Professionally, 
you  will  enjoy  the  exceptional  stability  and  growth  potential  of  working  with  one  of  the 
world's  largest  international  consulting  firms.  Personally,  Portland  features  breathtaking 
mountains,  close  proximity  to  exquisite  beaches,  mild  winters,  innumerable  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties,  beautiful  scenery  and  an  abundance  of  culture. 

Computer  People,  Inc.  is  currently  seeking  dynamic,  knowledgeable  computer  profes¬ 
sionals,  specializing  in  Mainframe  and  Client  Server  technology,  to  join  our  Portland 
team  as  full-time  consultants. 

As  a  part  of  our  rapidly  expanding  organization,  you'll  enjoy  cutting-edge  challenges,  a  very 
competitive  compensation  package  including  relocation  assistance,  medical,  dental,  401 K 
plan,  and  all  the  opportunities  a  $500  million  international  consulting  firm  has  to  offer. 

Please  contact  us  at: 

Computer  People,  Inc. 

707  SW  Washington  Street,  Suite  510 
Portland,  OR  97205 
(503)224-8070  or  (800)274-2707 
Fax  (800)524-8483 
e:rruil  recruiting.por@cpeople.com 


Computer 
y  People 


http://www.comp  ut  erpeople.com 


From  our  very  first  flight  65  years  ago,  the  Alaska  Spirit  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  everything  we  do.  It  defines  our  heritage  as  an  aviation  pioneer.  It's  what 
makes  us  unique.  It’s  about  pride.  Adventure.  And  dedication.  If  you  are  looking 
for  challenging  projects  that  will  make  a  direct  impact  on  our  success,  there  is  no 
better  place  for  your  career! 

Programmer  Analyst  -  Client/Server 

You  will  analyze,  design  and  test  mainframe  interfaces,  as  well  as  recommend  optimal 
interface  placement  and  implementation  plans.  Innovative  and  creative  thinking  are 
keys  to  this  position's  success  as  is  a  determination  to  see  projects  through  the  full  life 
cycle.  Qualified  candidates  will  need  to  have  at  least  2  years'  systems  development 
experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  VisualBasicAA/indows  or 
Powerbuilder,  C/C++  and  SQL  (Informix,  SQL  Server,  Oracle,  DB2).  Experience  with 
FOCUS,  Finance/Payroll/HR/CYBORG  and  mainframe  experience  are  considered  a  plus. 

Programmer  Analyst  -  Mainframe 

You  will  define  business  problems,  analyze  existing  system  logic  difficulties,  develop 
creative  solutions  and  see  projects  through  the  full  life  cycle.  Qualified  candidates  will 
need  to  have  at  least  2  years'  systems  development  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  MVS,  COBOL,  JCL,  VisualBasic,  IMS  DB  or  DB2,  and  IMS  DC  or  CICS. 
Experience  with  FOCUS,  Finance/Payroll/HR/CYBORG  and  client  server  experience 
are  considered  a  plus. 

Project  Lead 

You  will  direct  and  administer  projects  through  the  full  life  cycle.  You  will  take 
ownership  of  projects  and  assume  responsibility  for  their  overall  direction  and 
completion.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least  2  years  project  lead  experience  in  a 
technical  environment,  possess  strong  communication  skills  and  a  proven  track  record 
of  effective  leadership. 

Our  compensation  package  includes  excellent  benefits  and  a  variety  of  exciting 
travel  privileges  in  a  pleasant  nicotine-free  environment.  If  you  meet  these 
qualifications,  please  mail  your  resume  with  a  daytime  phone  number  to:  Alaska 
Airlines,  Attn:  ICS  Recruiter,  PO  Box  68900,  SEAHE-CW,  Seattle,  WA 
98168-0900,  fax  (206)  431-3819  or  e-mail  in  MS  Word  format  to: 
employment.is@alaskaair.com  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
recognizing  the  value  of  all  individuals. 


Please  visit  our  web  site  at  www.alaskaair.com 


□COMSYS 

information  technology  services 

COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  market 
with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide.  Our 
strong  ethics  have  led  the  Portland  branch  to  1 1 
years  of  strong  local  market  leadership  &  local 
success  measured  in  double  digits. 

COMSYS  has  various  openings  in  Portland 
for  consultants  with  4  years  of  experience. 

COMSYS  offers  a  competitive  compensation 
&  benefits  package.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

COMSYS  Information  Technology  Services 

10220  SW  Greenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898 

Tel:  (503)  293-2499 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@comsyspordand.com 

Web:  http://www.comsysinc.com 


•  Assembler,  CICS 

•  DB2,  CSP 

•  DB2,  CICS 

•  Cool:  Gen 


Business 

Alliance 

Programme” 


•  Oracle  Developer/2000 

•  Oracle,  PL/SQL 

•  Visual  Basic,  Access 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CAREERS 


Lamonts,  a  leading  northwest  retailer,  has  immediate  openings  for: 

Business  Analyst 
Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Programmer/Analyst 

It  you  thrive  on  learning  new  things,  if  you  hate  doing  the  same  thing 
day  after  day,  if  you  want  exposure  to  multiple  technologies,  and  if 
you  look  forward  to  new  assignments  as  an  opportunity,  then 
Lamonts  is  the  place  for  you.  Lamonts  is  searching  for  motivated  IS 
professionals  who  are  willing  to  learn  and  expand  their  skill  set  as 
Lamonts  transitions  from  an  MVS  mainframe  to  a  UNIX  platform. 

Successful  candidates  must  have  recent  application  development 
experience  with  COBOL,  TSO/ISPF,  JCL,  CICS,  AND  DB2  in  either 
an  MVS  or  OS/390  environment.  Experience  in  the  following  areas 
is  highly  desirable: 

•  UNIX  •  Business  Analysis  •  Retail  Merchandising  Applications 

•  Selection  or  implementation  of  Packaged  Based  Solutions 

Our  compensation  package  includes  competitive  salaries,  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits,  including  flextime,  casual  work  environment, 
401  (k)  and  a  25%  merchandise  discount.  Signing  bonus  available. 
Interested  and  qualified  candidates  are  invited  to  send  their  resumes 
to  Lamonts,  Human  Resources  Department.  12413  Willows  Road 
NE,  Kirkland,  WA  98034  or  fax  (425)  814-5797  or  e-mail  to 
Lamonts_Apparel@compuserve.com  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Lcimoncs 


YSTEMS  ANALYS- 


BSCS  or  equivalent 

Design,  program  and  troubleshoot 
applications  on  AS/400 


-•  4  years  experience  as  programmer  analyst 
in  an  AS/400  or  similar  IBM  environment 

We  offer  competitive  wages  and  an  excellent 
benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  via 
fax  503-91 6-0346  or  e-mail , 
susan.stover@sonus.com 


To  learn  more  about  what  Attachmate  has 
to  offer  you,  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
http://cooljobs.attachmate.com 
or  forward  your  resume  Attn:  Human 
Resources  via  fax:  (800)  933-6741  or 
e-mail:  computerworld@attachmate.com 
Attachmate  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


w  Attachmate 


http://cooljobs.attachmate.com 


We  are  also  seeking: 

•  Java  Developers 

•  ActiveX  Developers 

•  AS/400  Engineers 

•  Software  Test  Engineers 

•  Technical  Support  Analysts 

•  Product  Marketing  Managers 

•  Product  Managers 

Attachmate  provides  outstanding  recognition 
and  rewards  forplaying  visible  roles  in  our 
continued  success. 


Attachmate  offers  a  cutting-edge  high-tech 
career  and  time  to  pursue  interests  outside 
the  office.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  software 
company  say  that? 

We  have  senior  level  positions  for 
Software  Engineers  to  develop  new  and 
existing  applications. 


MANAGEMENT  & 
IT  CONSULTANTS 

S60K  TO  S400K  BASE 

PLUS  BONUS  or  EQUITY 

International  Consulting  Co. 
Offices 

Nationwide/Worldwide. 
Live  Near  Any  Major  City. 
Consulting  Experience 
Required. 

Confidentiality  Assured. 

Send  Confidential  Resume: 
Allied  Search,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco,  CA  94147 
Attn.:  Don  May.  Director 
Private  Fax:  1-415*921-5309 
Email:  alliedsrch@aol.com 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

c@r  e  e  r  s 


After 

The  100  Greatest  Films 
and  The  100  Greatest  Books, 
What's  Left? 

Computerworld  has  put  Nordstrom  on  their  list  of  The  100  Best 
Places  to  Work  in  IS.  And  we  re  one  of  the  only  Washington 
companies  to  have  been  selected. 

It’s  because  we  re  a  team-oriented,  high-standards 
department  with  a  focus  on  service,  not 
competition.  Our  IT  solutions  are  delivered  with  the 
same  stellar  customer  service  that  has  made  us  the 
largest  independent  retailer  in  the  country.  And  we 
value  every  one  of  our  staff  members,  listen  to  then- 
ideas,  and  respect  their  personal  and  family  needs. 

It  all  adds  up  to  Nordstrom’s  IT  department  being 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  rewarding  places  to  be.  It’s  why 
we  should  be  at  the  top  of  your  list,  too. 

The  Nordstrom  IT  website  is  coming  this  Fall.  Click  on 
www.nordstrom.com/itjobs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  change. 

To  apply,  send  your  resume  to:  Nordstrom,  Information 
Technology  Department,  1321  2nd  Avenue,  6th  Floor,  Seattle,  WA 
98101.  Fax:  206/233-5448.  E-mail:  isrecruit@nordstrom.com 
(ASCII  text  only).  Job  Line:  1-800-390-5027. 


NORDSTROM 


The  Biggest  Future 
You'll  Ever  Track  Down. 

After  creating  the  kind  of  automated  identification  technology  that  can  track  everything  from 
1 2  million  pounds  of  paper  to  the  travel  of  honeybees,  Intermec  Technologies  Corporation  has 
become  the  name  that  Fortune  500  companies  trust.  Whether  it's  the  next  technological 
breakthrough  or  a  progressive,  balanced  work  environment  that  you  seek  for  your  future, 
Intermec  Technologies  Corporation  has  this  and  more  at  their  corporate  headquarters  in 
Everett,  WA,  just  north  of  Seattle. 

Network  Engineer 

Be  part  of  our  leading-edge  network  team  working  in  an  exciting  environment  that  includes 
ATM  and  Fast  Ethernet.  Responsibilities  include  monitoring,  troubleshooting,  and  tuning  of 
systems;  and  working  with  other  network  staff  to  provide  24x7  connectivity  Requires  a 
BSCS/MIS  or  equivalent,  and  4-5  years  of  experience  in  network  administration  in  a  WAN 
Internetworking  environment.  Hands-on  experience  with  routers,  switches,  network 
analyzers,  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring,  TCP/IP,  IPX,  Frame  Relay,  ISDN  is  essential;  exposure  lo 
Novell  and  Windows  NT  a  plus. 

Sr.  Telecommunications  Analyst 

Plav  a  lead  role  in  planning,  implementing,  and  supporting  corporate  telecommunications 
infrasiructure.  This  will  involve  analyzing  enterprise  requirements,  evaluating  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  developing  cost-effective  strategies  and  implementation  plans.  Requires  a  BS  or 
equivalent  experience,  8+  years'  in  voice  telecom  planning,  installation,  and  administration 
for  a  global  company,  as  well  as  a  background  with  PBX  and  voice  mail  functionality 
Experience  with  carrier  offerings  including  Tl,  Frame  Relay,  ISDN,  BR1  and  PRI  required,  and 
project  management  experience  is  essential 

To  learn  more  about  the  many  benefits  of  working  for  Intermec  Technologies  Corporalion, 
please  send,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume,  indicating  position  of  interest,  lo:  Intermec 
Technologies  Corporalion,  Human  Resources-DK,  6001  36th  Avenue  West,  PO.  Box  4280, 
Everett,  WA  98203-9280.  Fax:  (425)  348-2844.  E-mail  (.ASCII  text  formal  only,  no  attach¬ 
ments):  dkruger@intermec.com  Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.intermec  com/jobs  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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PACJF5C  NORTHWEST  CAREERS 


He  re  Hof  Just  About  Trees, 
the  fools  of  Technology  fire  Here. 

Come  help  us  deliver. . . 

Weyerhaeuser  is  an  international  forest  products  company  that 
embraces  technology  as  an  integral  part  of  the  way  we  do  business.  We’re  a 
Fortune  500  industry  leader  with  more  than  38,000  employees.  We  grow  and 
harvest  trees;  manufacture,  distribute  and  sell  high-quality  forest  products; 
and  are  engaged  in  recycling  and  real  estate. 

To  achieve  our  vision  of  becoming  the  best  forest  products  company  in  the 
world,  Weyerhaeuser  must  lead  the  industry  in  forest  management,  technolo¬ 
gy  and  manufacturing  excellence.  Currently  we’re  in  the  process  of  updating 
many  of  our  facilities  incorporating  advanced  technology  for  automated 
manufacturing  and  business  applications.  Our  growth  opportunities  are  in  a 
standards-based  client  server  architecture  and  include  a  distributed  systems 
approach  to  the  management  of  technology.  Come  join  our  team-based  envi¬ 
ronment  that  encourages  a  balance  between  work  and  personal  life  and 
involves  employees  in  daily  decision  making. 

Current  opportunities  in  Federal  Way,  Washington  (a  Seattle  Suburb)  include: 

Senior  IT  Project  Managers  (#CW9760) 

Manager  HR  Management  Systems  (#CW9858) 

IT  Auditors  (#CW98 178) 

Send  resume/cover  letter  referencing  the  appropriate  job  code  to: 
Weyerhaeuser  Company.  P.O.  Box  2999.  CCB  5D7,  Tacoma,  WA  98477- 
2999.  Weyerhaeuser  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  building  a  capable, 
committed  and  diverse  workforce.  E-niail  in  ASCII  text  (not  as  an  attach¬ 
ment  to)  resume@wdni.com 

Visit  our  web  site  for  more  information  and  other  opportunities: 

www.weyerhaeuser.com 
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Boston  Marriott 
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Burlington,  MA 


1-800-488-9204 


We’ve  redefined  teamwork, 
and  we  think  you’ll 
like  the  results. 


At  FDSI,  our  consultants  have  put  us  out  in  front  to  stay.  You  see, 
we  realize  that  the  top  IT  consultants  need  an  environment  that 
truly  challenges  them.  That’s  why  we  provide  our  people  with 
decision-making  authority,  plenty  of  opportunity  and  the  hottest 
projects  around.  We've  found  that  it's  a  combination  that  can’t  be 
beat.  Here’s  your  chance  to  see  for  yourself. 


6  WEEKS  PAIDTIME  OFF 

For  a  partial  listing  of  our  openings, 
please  visit  our  web  site  at  www.fdsi.cotl.com. 

If  interested  email  or  fax  your  resume  to:  jobs-wa@cotl.com, 
Fax  (425)  637- 1 80S  in  Seattle,  WA  or  jobs-or@cotl.com, 
Fax  (503)  641-5348  in  Portland,  OR. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CAREERS 


FOR  HIGH-TECH  JOBS 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST, 
THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  CHOICE. 


When  it  comes  to  choosing  your  career  path,  every  decision  is 
important.  Which  is  why  you  should  consider  SolutionsIQ.  As  a 
global  leader  in  providing  superior  quality  software  solutions,  our 
contract  consultants  work  on  leading-edge  projects  for  clients 
throughout  the  Northwest.  Right  now,  our  software  opportunities 
are  hotter  than  ever.  If  working  on  top  technology  in  environments 
that  truly  stretch  your  skills  sounds  good  to  you,  there's  only  one 
right  choice  —  SolutionsIQ. 

We  currently  have  over  300  mid-  to  long-term  assignments  for 
the  industry's  finest  professionals  in  the  following  areas:  Web 

development,  database  development,  software 
design,  Y2K,  DB  administration,  SW  test  leads, 
program  management,  support  analysis  and 
project  management. 

If  you're  fluent  in  NT,  C++,  VB,  OLE,  COM,  DB2,  SQL,  Java, 
Oracle,  WIN  32  API,  BAAN,  ActiveX  or  MIMIX/400, 

we'd  like  to  talk  to  you,  too. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  exciting  opportunities, 
please  visit  our  Website  at: 

www.SolutionsIQ.com 


Tuqiip1 

October  31, 1998 

Space  Deadline: 

September  10, 1998 


1-800-343-6474, 
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Freightliner  Corporation  is  the  North  Amencan  market  leader  in  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment  and  manufacture  of  a  complete  line  of  technologically-advanced  heavy  and 
medium-duty  trucks  and  specialty  vehicles.  As  a  result  of  our  continuing  growth,  we  have 
the  following  technical  opportunities  available  at  our  Portland,  Oregon  Headquarters: 

Program  Manager 

In  this  position,  you  must  be  able  to  lead  large  projects  involving  multiple  departments, 
vendors  and  distributed  customers.  You  will  manage  a  dealer  environment,  including 
troubleshooting  and  analysis  of  infrastructure,  architecture  and  hardware  telecommuni¬ 
cations  for  Freightliner  Software.  To  qualify,  you  will  need  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer  Engineering,  or  a  related  field,  with  5  years'  computer 
hardware  and  software  implementation  and  troubleshooting  experience.  Microsoft 
certifications  preferred.  Successful  candidates  must  have  excellent  interpersonal,  pro¬ 
ject  leadership,  written  and  verbal  communication  skills.  Indicate  job  #  20564-CW. 

Systems  Analyst 

In  this  position,  you  will  design,  implement  and  document  computer  systems  for  func¬ 
tional  groups.  Using  the  latest  technologies  in  project  design,  control  and  project 
management  you  will  develop  and  propose  a  system  design  and  prepare  system  spec¬ 
ifications  to  satisfy  the  project  analysis.  In  addition,  you  will  analyze  system  require¬ 
ments  for  the  user  and  perform  conceptual  and/or  final  design  on  assigned  projects. 
To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  Business 
Administration  with  2  or  more  years’  extensive  computer  systems  experience  as  a 
programmer  and/or  programmer  analyst.  Written  and  verbal  fluency  in  Spanish 
required.  Experience  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  is  required:  COBOL,  IMS, 
DB2,  VB,  JAVA,  OS/390  and  Windows  NT.  Indicate  job  #  20366-CW. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  work  environment,  Freightliner  offers  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  qualified  and  wish  to  be  considered,  please 
indicate  the  job  number  and  send  your  scannable  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Freightliner  Corp.,  Personnel  Operations,  P.O.  Box  4750,  Portland,  OR 
97208-4750,  or  fax  to  (503)  735-6236  No  phone  calls  or  agency  referrals  please. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F/D/V. 


Freightliner  Corporation 

www.freightliner.com 
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pacific  northwest  careers 


Portland  General  Electric  (PGE),  is  a  dynamic,  forward  thinking 


T  Professionals 


company  that  values  community  involvement,  customer  satisfaction  and 
the  environment.  If  you  are  motivated  by  a  high  energy,  high  performance 
I  work  place  and  have  a  diverse  background  in  information  technology,  we 
I  invite  you  to  consider  joining  our  team  of  top-notch  professionals  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

We  are  seeking  highly  skilled  individuals  with  experience  in  project 
management,  scheduling,  budgeting,  systems  analysis  and  design,  plus 
testing  and  quality  assurance  techniques.  Applicants  should  be  familiar 
with  COBOL,  CICS,  OS/MVS,  JCL,  TSO  and  DB2  and  will  typically 
have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics  or  a 
related  field. 

Information  Systems  Lead  Analysts 
Configuration  Management  Specialist 
CICS  Applications  Specialist 

We  invite  you  to  request  an  application  and  essential  functions  for 
the  positions  by  calling  (503)  464-7250.  You  may  fax  your  resume  to 
(503)  464-2676,  email  us  at  Staffing@pgn.com,  or  send  it  to  PGE, 
Human  Resources,  121  SW  Salmon,  6th  Floor,  Portland,  OR  97204- 
Please  indicate  your  name,  return  address  and  the  position  for  which 
you  are  applying.  For  more  information  about  PGE,  please- visit  our 
web  site  at  www.pge-online.  com. 


X/ 


Portland  General  Electric 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  which  values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
No  agency  referrals,  please. 
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When  was 
the  last  time 
a  great  job 
found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 


You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities.  Now 
we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 

It  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com, 
fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills, 
experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Centra  /is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central' 
www.computerworldcareers.com 


Is  this  your  company’s 
idea  of  cutting  edge? 

If  so,  call  MATRIX  and  we'll  place  you  in  a  high-paying  position 

with  access  to  the  latest  technology  and  training.  As  the  premier 
IT  placement  and  staffing  firm  in  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Phoenix,  our 
free  career  services  can  help  you  find  the  job  that's  right  for  you  — 
whether  you're  aprogrammer,  system  analyst,  database  administrator, 
network  engineer,  or  even  a  CIO.  So  if  you're  tired  of  the  same  old 
games,  let  MATRIX  place  you  in  a  contract  or  permanent  position 
that  tests  your  technical  skills.. .not  your  patience. 

/MATRIX. 

Advancing  Technology  Through  People  m 

Atlanta  770-677-2400  •  Dallas  972-778-1800  •  Phoenix  602-248-0400 


www.MatrixResources.com 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST;  Analyze 
clients'  software  requirements; 
design,  develop,  implement,  &  en¬ 
hance  applications  to  meet  clients' 
.changing  needs;  convert  applica¬ 
tions  from  third  generation  to  forth 
generation  languages;  perform  unit 
system  testing;  work  in  system 
security  &  train  client  staff  in  appli¬ 
cation  for  Computer  Accounting  & 
Billing  System  utilizing  COBOL, 
DB2,  &  Windows.  Must  have  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  Comp.  Sci.  or  Engin, 
or  equiv.  +  2  yrs.  min.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst,  using  COBOL,  DB2,  & 
Windows,  anoin  financial  or  billing 
systems.  40  hrs/wk,  M-F,  8-5, 
$56,000.00/yr.  Atlanta,  GA  &  vari¬ 
ous  unanticipated  sites  throughout 
the  US.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  US.  Apply  in 
person  or  mail  2  resumes  w/copy  of 
ad  to;  Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA  6261789,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Road,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  the  nearest  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Systems  Engineer.  Forty  hours 
per  week,  8:30  AM  -  5:00  PM, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Job 
located  in  Plantation,  Florida, 
Annual  salary  $37,700.00.  Du¬ 
ties  include  the  administration  of 
in-house  computer  networks 
and  the  design  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  software  used  by 
employer,  and  also  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  to  the  mortgage  industry. 
Must  have  four  years  of  college, 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science,  and 
at  least  six  months  of  work 
experience  as  a  Systems 
Engineer.  Send  resume  to 
FDLES,  Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  PO  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302; 
FL  1824793. 


Systems  Analysts  -  Must  have 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science/Studies  with  2 
years  of  experience  in  SAP 
implementation,  configuration 
and  design  (SAP  experience 
must  include  Human  Re¬ 
sources  (HR)  and  Financial 
(FI)  software  development). 
Job  involves  implementation 
and  configuration  of  SAP  HR 
and  FI  software  to  customer’s 
requirements,  at  customer 
sites.  Salary  starts  at  $60,000 
per  year.  Send  resume  to  John 
Taylor,  President,  Tempus  In¬ 
ternational  Corporation,  9914 
Natick  Rd.,  Burke,  Virginia 
22015.  No  calls  please. 


Software  Engineer,  Wilton, 
CT;  Analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test  and  document  appli¬ 
cation  software  using  Lotus 
Notes,  Domino,  Lotus  Script, 
HTML,  Java,  C  and  C++. 
Provide  technical  support. 
Req’d.  Bachelors  in  Comp. 
Scie.  or  Engg.  or  Math.  2yrs 
exp  in  job  offered.  40  hrs/wk, 
9a-6p,  Send  resumes  to: 
Global  Consultants  Inc.,  12 
Godfrey  Place,  Wilton,  CT 
06897.  Tel:(203)834-3758. 
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1-800-343-6474. 


Computer 

Fast-growing  dynamic  Internet 
software  development  &  Web 
hosting  co.,  located  in  East 
Rutherford.  NJ  is  actively  inter¬ 
viewing  for  a  number  of  posi¬ 
tions. 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS 
Bachelors  degree  in  comp 
sci/information  tech  field.  2yrs 
exp  in  development  &  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Web  oriented  applica¬ 
tions  for  integration  on  UNIX  & 
Window  NT  platforms  &  data¬ 
bases.  Utilizing  HTML  &  JAVA. 

SYSTEM  ADMINISTRATORS 
NT  or  UNIX 

Bachelors  degree  in  comp 
sci/information  tech  field.  2yrs 
exp  w/installing,  configuring,  net¬ 
working  &  supporting  applica¬ 
tions  either  on  NT  or  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms. 

Competitive  salaries  &  benefit 
package  offered.  Send  all  UPLs 
&  resumes  to: 
resume  @  9netave.com 
Fax  resumes:  (201)804-9945 
9  Net  Avenue 
One  Meadowlands  Plaza 
East  Rutherford,  NJ  07073 


Full-time  Manager,  Develop¬ 
ment  Systems  to  manage  a 
team  of  implementation  ana¬ 
lysts  for  the  implementation  and 
modification  of  the  IMPACT 
package.  Consult  with  clients  to 
determine  requirements  and 
translate  these  requirements 
into  program  specifications  for 
the  team.  Use  IMPACT  and 
FLEXGEN  RAD  tools  to  enable 
the  various  modifications  to  be 
implemented.  Train  internal 
consultants  and  clients  in  the 
use  and  implementation  of  the 
IMPACT  package  and  the 
FLEXGEN  RAD  tools.  Support 
the  Sales  Team  on  IMPACT  and 
FLEXGEN.  Responsible  for 
project  management  on  various 
projects.  Must  have  five  years 
of  experience  in  the  job  offered 
or  five  years  of  experience  in 
position  with  same  duties.  40 
hours  per  wk.  Salary  $60,000/ 
yr.  Send  resume  to:  Cobb/ 
Cherokee,  Job  Order  # 
GA6263202,  465  Big  Shanty 
Rd.,  Marietta,  GA  30066  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Programmer/Analyst; 

Modifies,  repairs,  or  redesigns 
computer  software.  Uses  soft¬ 
ware  programming  language 
knowledge  &  skills  to  repair, 
modify,  or  redesign  software. 
Design,  develop  &  implement 
tools  &  methologies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  corporate 
applications  to  be  year  2000 
compliant.  Design  significant 
improvements  to  the  speed,  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  accuracy  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  Design  specific  tools  for 
detecting  Year  2000  related  prob¬ 
lems  in  software  &  inserting  code 
solutions  to  correct  those  prob¬ 
lems.  Provide  consulting  services 
to  all  factory  teams  on  issues 
such  as  COBOL,  Tool  design  & 
Windowing  Concept.  Skill  in  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  COBOL,  FOR¬ 
TRAN,  Natural,  Assembler,  RPG, 
Focus,  Telon  are  required.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  shell  scripting, 
CICS,  and  IMS  database  is 
required.  Req:  M.S.  in  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  Comp.  Sci.  40hrs/wk.  8-5. 
$48,000yr,  JO#  NC2609330  & 
DOT  code  030.162-014.  Send 
resume  w/ss#  to  nearest  Job 
Service  office  or  Job  Service  500 
W.  Trade  St.  Charlotte  NC  28202. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed  for 
software  development  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  located  in  Law- 
renceville,  Georgia.  Job  duties 
include:  Analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test  and  implement  computer 
software  applications  on  IBM 
mainframe  under  MVS/ESA  envi¬ 
ronment.  Use  TSO/ISPF,  APS. 
COBOL  II,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL, 
IMS/DB,  VSAM,  CA  Easytrieve- 
plus,  QMF  (Query  Management 
Facility),  Endeavor,  CLIST, 
FOCUS,  Xpediter,  and  MAX/ 
VSAM.  Work  on  Year  2000  con¬ 
version  projects  using  Portal 
2000.  Applicant  must  have  B.S. 
degree  in  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science.  Applicant 
must  also  have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  duties  described  above  or  as 
a  Programmer  Analyst  which 
includes  2  yrs.  designing  and  de¬ 
veloping  computer  applications 
on  IBM  mainframe  with  COBOL 
II,  CICS,  JCL,  and  VSAM 
40hrs/wk.  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Mon-Fri,  $52,997/yr.  Report  to  or 
send  2  resumes  to:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6257925,  1535  Atkinson 
Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30243- 
5601  or  the  nearest  Department 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office 


ORACLE  DBA/LEAD  ANA¬ 
LYST  to  administer  large  pro¬ 
duction  databases  in  Oracle 
under  UNIX  X/Motif  environ¬ 
ment;  install,  configure,  up¬ 
grade  and  patch  the  Oracle 
and  UNIX  servers;  tune  the 
system  global  areas  for  dedi¬ 
cated  and  multithreaded  serv¬ 
er  configurations;  write  shell 
scripts  for  logical  and  physical 
backups;  simulate  crash  sce¬ 
narios  and  test  recoverability 
of  the  system;  develop  data 
models  using  relational  design 
principles  and  map  the  data 
models  to  data  definition  lan¬ 
guage  and  implement  integrity 
using  dynamic  data  replica¬ 
tion;  integrate  Oracle  database 
with  Oracle  Web  server;  anal¬ 
yze  problems  in  Oracle  Trans¬ 
parent  Network  substrate 
(SQL'NET);  conduct  database 
and  system  audits  using  En¬ 
terprise  Manager  and  Per¬ 
formance  Pack.  Require:  B.S. 
in  Computer  Engineering/ 
Science  with  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  Consultant.  M.S.  in  Com¬ 
puter  Engineering/Science 
with  one  year  experience  may 
be  substituted  tor  B.S.  and 
three  years  experience.  Must 
be  certified  Oracle  Master  and 
experience  must  include 
Oracle  DBA.  Salary:  $85,000 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F,  40 
hours  per  week.  Mail  resume 
to:  Job  #A-77,  Georgia  Pacific 
Corporation,  Recruiter,  Staf¬ 
fing  Services  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
105605,  Atlanta,  GA  30348- 
5605. 


Programmer/Analyst-Customer 
Information  Software  Specialist 

-  Install  and  maintain  Customer 
Information  Control  Systems  for 
Latin  American  countries.  De¬ 
sign,  implement  and  support  pro¬ 
grams  and  utility  routines  for  the 
devel.  and  production  teams. 
Utilize  IBM  9000  series  hard¬ 
ware,  OS  MVS/ESA  envir.,  and 
Assembler  for  IBM  and  COBOL 
languages,  in  the  upgrade  and 
devel.  of  programs.  Implement 
LE/370  in  Regional  Systems. 
Execute  CICS  to  test  new  Money 
Market  Funds  system  for  Argen¬ 
tina,  as  well  as  other  products. 
Coordinate  install,  of  RCS /  EBSM 
software.  Rebuild  procedure  to 
prod,  reports  of  the  security  sys¬ 
tem  utilization.  Prod,  systems  to 
automate  process  of  collecting 
TMON  stats,  and  other  data. 
Convert  Brazil  systems  to  North 
American  standard  of  Top  Secret. 
Assist  U.S.  unit  in  devel.  local 
methods  of  support  for  systems. 
Req:  B.A.  (Computer  Science  or 
Physics),  2  yrs.  in  job  as  above; 
40  hrs/wk;  $81,000/yr.  Send 
resumes  to  Olga  M.  Hungria, 
Delaware  Department  of  Labor, 
Division  of  Employment  & 
Training,  4425  N.  Market  Street, 
P.O.  Box  9828,  Wilmington,  DE 
19809-0828,  Job  Order  #200396. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  on-site  consultancy  to 
design,  develop,  implement,  test, 
modify  and  support  client/server 
software  systems  for  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  similar  mission  crit¬ 
ical  applications  using  Object  Or¬ 
iented  (OO)  methodology  on 
UNIX  and  Windows  platforms 
such  as  MS  Windows  3.1,  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  Solaris,  SunOS  and 
HPUX;  develop  OO  database, 
applications  using  C.  C++.  CGI, 
Perl,  Pro‘C/C++,  shell,  RDBMS. 
Oracle,  SQL  Navigator  and  SQL 
Station  Plan  Analyzer;  develop 
Windows  based  user  interfaces 
using  SQL  Windows,  IQ/Objects 
and  Crystal  Reports;  develop 
Business  Support  and  Control 
System  (BSCS)  software  using 
Global  System  for  Mobile  Com¬ 
munications  (GSM)  technology; 
perform  UNIX  systems  program¬ 
ming  involving  UNIX  IPC  and 
UNIX  Network  programming  with 
TCP/IP  protocols.  Require:  M  S. 
in  Computer  Science/Engineer¬ 
ing  and  two  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered.  50%  travel  to 
client  sites  within  Georgia  and 
other  states  required.  Salary: 
$91 ,000  per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm, 
40  hours/week,  M-F.  Mail  resume 
to:  Larry  Bruce,  Branch  Manager, 
New  Boston  Systems,  333  North 
Point  Center  East,  Suite  125, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30022 


Clerk  of  Court 
Palm  Beach  County 

tvUdcl 

Opportunities  are  currently  available  for  talented 
systems  professionals  in  these  areas: 

•  AIX  •  SAA  •  HRMS  •  Dbase 

•  UNIX  •  SQL  •  Crystal  •  FoxPro 

•  Oracle  •  Informix  •  IBI  Focus 

Requirements:  BA/BS  in  related  and  3  years 
experience  or  5years  experience  in  lieu  of  degree. 
Excellent  problem  solving,  organization  &  oral/ 
written  communication  skills.  CNE  a  plus. 

►  Excellent  Insurance  Benefits 

►  Retirement  Packages 
25  Paid  Day  Off/Year 

Fax  resume/salary  history  to 

561/355-3815 

EOE/DFWP 


CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 


AccuWeather,  Inc.,  the  world's  leading  commercial  weather  ser¬ 
vice,  seeks  an  experienced  CTIO  with  demonstrated  leadership 
and  guidance  of  all  technologies  related  to  the  utilization  of 
computers  and  communications. 

Responsibilities  for  this  newly-created  position,  which  will 
report  to  the  President/CEO,  include:  leading  the  company's 
technology  in  the  areas  of  state-of-the-art  hardware,  software 
and  multi-faceted  communications;  managing  the  professional 
technical  staff  in  our  systems  engineering/programming  and 
systems  operations  dept.;  supervising  the  provision  of  quality 
assurance,  technical  support  and  training  for  all  products  and 
services  delivered  to  our  clients;  evaluating  new  technological 
developments  and  gauging  their  appropriateness;  and  concep¬ 
tualizing,  launching  and  delivering  multiple  IT  projects. 

This  350-person  company  is  located  in  central  PA  and  would 
require  on-site  employment.  The  candidate  must  have  15  + 
years  of  progressively  responsible  management/administrative 
experience.  Creativity,  flexibility  and  strong  teamwork  back¬ 
ground  are  desirable.  Competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume,  including  salary  history  and 
requirement,  to:  CTIO  Search,  385  Science  Park  Road, 
State  College,  PA  16803,  fax  (814)  235-8519  or  e-mail: 
resume@accuwx.com.  EOE/AA 


ACCU 


BAY  SEARCH  GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement  Specialists 


VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 

Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 

Web  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail:  recruiter@baysearch.com 
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Controls  Engineer  Develop  & 
implement  mechanical  control 
algorithm  for  robotics  applica¬ 
tions.  Develop  &  debug  firmware 
in  real-time,  embedded  &  multi¬ 
tasking  environment  in  C.  Perform 
DSP  programming  w/TMS320C3x 
microprocessors,  dynamic  mech¬ 
anical  modeling,  servo  tuning, 
data  acquisition  &  signal  process¬ 
ing  using  Matlab,  Labview, 
accelerometer  &  CCD  measure¬ 
ment  station.  Troubleshoo!  robot¬ 
ics  system  using  oscilloscopes, 
current  probes  &  logical  analyzer. 
Managing  robotics  application 
database  Req.  M.S.  Mech  Eng.  & 

1  yr.  exp.  testing  robotic  firmware 
using  control  theory  &  dynamics 
in  C  plus  knowledge  of  control 
system  design,  algorithm  devel¬ 
opment,  data  acquisition,  signal 
proc.  &  mechanical  modeling.  40 
hrs./wk  $51,500/yr  Must  be  U.S 
citizen,  permanent  or  temporary 
resident,  refugee  or  asylee  Send 

2  resumes  to  case  #72042,  P.O 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114 
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IT  CAREERS 
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(computerworldcareers.com) 
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Avoid  lines!  Register  for  the  FREE  expo  before  August  7, 1998 
and  get  your  Personal  Express  ID  Badge  in  the  mail. 
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Web-based  Enterprise  Management:  Year  1 
Using  the  Web  to  Manage  the  Web 


FREE  Featured 
Presentations 

inventor  of  the  WWW 

Tim  Berners-Lee 

Wednesday,  10:30  -  11:20  am 

The  Most  Visited  Site  in  History: 
www.  nagano.  Olympics,  org 

Alex  Rosen  ibm 

Thursday,  10:30  -  11:20  am 
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EXPO  ACTIVITIES 


FREE  Technology  Briefings 

■  Stay  ahead  of  current  technologies  to 
create  stronger  purchasing  power 

FREE  Product  Demonstrations 

■  See  the  hottest  products  in  one  convenient 
location  to  cut  investigation  costs 

FREE  Beer,  Wine  and 

Ice  Cream  Receptions 

■  Share  strategies  to  leverage  your  browser 
to  maximize  your  management  means 


] 


Participating 

Companies 

CACI  Products  Company 
Concord  Communications 

■  DeskTalk  Systems,  Inc. 

■  Ganymede  Software 

■  Harris  Corporation 

■  Hewlett  Packard 
InfoWorld 

■  Loran  Technologies 

■  NCRI 

NetCracker  Technology 
NextPoint  Technology 
PC  Week 

■  3Com  Corporation 

■  Xcellenet  Inc. 
and  more! 

■  Gold  Co-Sponsor 

■  Platinum  Co-sponsor 


New  Products,  New  Technologies, 
Sign-Up  Today! 


SEPTEMBER  2-3,  1998  •  HYNES  CONVENTION  CENTER,  BOSTON,  MA 

YLBWC00 
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England 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 
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CONFERENCE 
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Find  I.T. 
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Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 
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You  work  hard  Who  says 
you  can’t  have  fun  too? 

To  be  honest,  we  sometimes  get  work  and  play  mixed  up  around  here.  That's  because  we're  happiest  when  we've  got 
a  challenge  in  front  of  us  and  things  are  moving  fast,  actually  a  pretty  good  description  of  what  the  day  is  like  at  Tally 
Systems.  Our  full  range  of  high-profile  desktop  asset  management  solutions — including  electronic  messaging — helps 
our  global  clients  stay  on  top  of  their  technology  investments.  We’ve  sold  over  five  million  licenses  and  demand  is 
growing  dramatically.  All  of  which  means  excellent  opportunities  for  our  talented  professionals  not  only  to  expand 
their  skills  but  to  be  very  happy  too.  Join  us! 

Software  Maintenance  Engineers 
Software  Engineers 
Sales  Representatives 
Senior  Quality  Test  Technicians 
Tech  Support  Specialists 
QA  Test  Engineers 

(Positions  available  in  Albuquerque.  NM.  Lebanon.  NH,  and  Waltham,  MA) 

Learn  more  about  these  and  other  opportunities  at  www.tallysystems.com 

Ours  is  a  high-energy  environment  that  inspires  achieve¬ 
ment.  and  good  fun  too.  We  offer  superior  benefits  and  an 
excellent  compensation  package.  Please  send  your  resume 
to:  Tally  Systems  Corp.,  Human  Resources-CW,  P.O.  Box 
70,  Hanover,  NH  03755-0070;  Fax:  603-448-9551;  E-Mail: 
human_resources@tallysys.com.  We  are  an  equal 

opportunit^Mmlover  M/F/D/V.  TALLY 

SYSTEMS 


sap  (sap)  n.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plant, 
carrying  food  substances.  2. 
Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 

SAP  has  been  re-defined! 

Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  •  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
E-mail:slc@ga  .structuredlogic.  com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED  LOGIC  COMPANY,  INC 

r ilntelliMark 


AN 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Creighton  University  Institute  for 
Information  Technology  and  Management 

Creighton  University  Institute  for  Information  Technology  and 
Management  delivers  technology  and  management  development  training 
lo  meet  the  needs  of  the  regional  business  community.  The  Institute  is  an 
innovative  and  fast-growing  source  of  technology  skills  and  management 
development  programs.  Principle  near-term  objectives  are  aggressive 
market  penetration  in  technology  and  management  training  ana  roll  out 
of  major  new  initiatives  customized  to  corporate  needs. 

This  is  a 

prompt,  high-quality  service. 

vidual  with  a  track  record  of  identifying  needs  in  business  organizations 
and  leading  the  design  and  implementation  of  technology-based  solu¬ 
tions.  A  Master's  degree  in  Information  Systems  or  a  related  field  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  position  reports  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Key  elements  of  this  leadership  position  include  entrepreneurship, 
strong  interpersonal  communication  skills,  relationships  management, 
marketing,  project  management,  and  consulting 

An  attractive  competitive  compensation  and  ben¬ 
efits  package  consistent  with  tne  candidate's  back¬ 
ground  wiff  be  offered.  Please  forward,  in  confi¬ 
dence.  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 


challenging,  high  energy  position  involving  commitment  to 
tigh-quafity  service.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  dynamic  indi- 


Kathy  Schwede.  Creighton  University 
Human  Resources  Department 
2500  California  Plaza.  Omaha,  N£  68178 
EOE/AA 


CREIGHTON 

UNIVERSITY 


Bored  with  Y2K 
Projects? 

Feel  you  re  not 
reaching  your  full 
potential? 

Looking  to  develop 
the  latest  Mainframe 
Internet  Technology? 

WE  VE  GOT  IT! 


At  GT  Software  we've  got  it, 
and  to  make  it  better  we  need 
you!  We  are  looking  for  those 
HIP  TECHNOLOGISTS  who 
have  a  desire  to  work  with  the 
latest  in  Mainframe  Internet 
Technology. 

If  you  have  development 
experience  with  C,  CICS, 
JAVA,  TCP/IP,  OOD  and  want 
to  reach  your  full  potential,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you. 

Visit  our  web  site  @ 
www.gtsoftware.com  and  fax 
your  resume  to  404-253-1314 
code  CW727 


SOFTWARE 

1314  Spring  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
otficemanager@gtsottware.com 

equal  opportunity  employer 


Programmer  Analyst  - 
Legacy  Systems  (AS/400)  - 
Multiple  Openings 

Systems  analysis,  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  testing,  debugging,  qual¬ 
ity  assurance,  integration,  imple¬ 
mentation,  post  implementation 
support  &  conversion  of  complex 
on-line  client-server  based 
accounting,  inventory,  manufac- 
.turing,  finance  &  other  business 
application  systems  using  Rela¬ 
tional  Database  Management 
Systems  (RDBMS),  Fourth  Gen¬ 
eration  Languages  (4GLs)  and 
other  software  utilities  in  a  multi- 
. hardware/multi-software  environ¬ 
ment  including  IBM  mainframes, 
mid-range  and  PC  systems.  B.S. 
in  Computer  Science/Math/Engi¬ 
neering/Science/Business  -  Com¬ 
merce  (or  equivalent)  and  1  yrs. 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as  a 
Software  Engineer/Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst  are  required.  Must  have 
appropriate  combination  of  skills 
as  follows:  1  of  A  and  3  of  B;  or  1 
of  C  and  3  of  B:  or  2  of  B  and  2  of 
C;  or  1  of  A  and  2  ot  B  and  1  of  C. 
A)  includes  software  packages 
BPCS,  MACPAC,  MAPICS:  B) 
includes  languages  RPG/400,  CL, 
COBOL/400,  SQL/400,  Query/ 
400,  C;  and  C)  includes  communi- 
cation/CASE  Tools  APPC,  APPN, 
SYNON,  AS/SET.  High  mobility 
preferred.  40  hrs/week,  8  am  -  5 
pm.  $55,300  -  $65,000  per  year. 
Qualified  applicants  should  con¬ 
tact  or  send  resume  to  Mr.  James 
Mackin,  Actg.  Manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  North  Job  Center,  1122 
Western  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15233.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
#8039449. 


VICE  PROVOST 
AND  CHIEF 
INFORMATION 
OFFICER 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

The  University  of  Rochester 
seeks  applications  from  highly 
qualified  individuals  to  become 
the  Vice  Provost  and  Chief 
Information  Officer.  This  new 
position  consolidates  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  the  strategic 
planning  and  operations  of  the 
University's  academic  and 
administrative  computing, 
network  and  Internet  systems, 
and  telecommunications. 

For  a  review  of  the  full  job 
description  and  application 
information  see  the  listing  on 
our  Website  at: 

www.rochester.edu/pr/News. 


ROCHESTER 


www.rochester.edu/pr/News 


COME  WORK  WITH 
AN  INCREDIBLY 
MAGICAL  NETWORK 

Walt  Disney  World  Co.  has  immediate  openings  for  a  variety  of 
System  Specialists.  Our  analysts  and  specialists  create  and  maintain 
the  applications  that  help  our  systems  run.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
exciting  career  opportunities  we  have  available: 

•  Client /Server  Developers 

•  PC  /  LAN  Support  Analysts 

•  Technical  Writers  •  Oracle  and  Informix  DBAs 
•  Unix  Administrator  •  Operations  Specialist 
•  Desktop  Technology  Specialist 

•  Server  Support  Specialist  •  Tuxedo  Administrator 

•  RPG  Developers  •  System  Integration  Specialist 

•  Business  Analysts  •  Project  Managers 

Successful  candidates  will  receive  competitive  compensation 
and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  while  having  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  world’s  leading  entertainment  and  hospitality  company. 

To  be  considered  for  a  position,  send  cover  letter, 
salary  history  and  resume  on  white  paper  to: 

DISNEY  WORLDWIDE  SERVICES,  INC 
Professional  Recruitment  •  XADSCW845 
P.O.  Box  10,090  •  Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL  32830 


H 

Discover  a  World  of  Opportunities  at  Disney. 

Learn  to  Specialize  in 
PeopleSoft  and  Go  Places! 

- Will  Train - 


Join  SPL  WorldGroup’s  new  PeopleSoft  implementation  practice  and 
we’ll  train  you  how  to  implement  software  from  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  ERP  vendors  in  the  world. 

SPL  has  recently  formed  a  strategic  relationship  with  PeopleSoft  where¬ 
by  SPL  will  provide  implementation  services  for  all  of  PeopleSoft’s 
leading  ERP  products  worldwide.  In  addition,  PeopleSoft  is  reselling 
SPL’s  CIS  PLUS®  product,  the  premier  Customer  Information  System 
for  Utilities  and  has  made  an  investment  in  the  company. 

As  part  of  this  new  relationship,  SPL  will  be  holding  one  of  several  four 
week  PeopleSoft  boot  camp  training  sessions  for  new  recruits  starting 
September  14,  1998.  If  you  have  experience  implementing  other  ERP 
products  such  as  Walker,  Lawson,  JD  Edwards,  Baan,  Oracle 
Financials,  etc.  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you! 

SPL  WorldGroup  is  a  leading  international  provider  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  consulting,  implementation  and  enterprise  software  applications. 
We  have  offices  around  the  world,  provide  excellent  employee  benefits 
and  competitive  compensation  packages.  Lor  more  information  please 
contact:  // 

Daniel  Nott 

(773)  380-2228 
Daniel_Nott@splwg.com 
(773)  380-3052  FAX 


www.splwg.com 


$399.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately. 
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I’m  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  Computerworld  Marketplace. 

Name  _  Title  _ 

_  Email  _ 


Company 

Address 

Phone 


Fax  this  form  to  (508)  875-3701,  or  call  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010; 

in  Canada:  (508)  271-8010  or  e-mail:  dawn_macdoivell@av.com  AAIJDIITE'DIIIADI  l> 
and  we’ll  mail  you  your  information  right  aivay!  vylfirU  I  Lit  VVUIILIJ 

i _ _ _ -i'rr 


Computerworld  Marketpack 

Looking  for  a  cost-effective  advertising  vehicle  for  your  Internet/intranet 
product(s)? 

September  Marketpack  focuses  on  Internet/intranet  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Bonus  distribution  at  ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Expo)  9/23-9/26. 

Reach  145,000  Computerworld  subscribers  for  just  pennies  per  contact! 

Space  reservation  close  August  14, 1998. 

Call  today  for  your  free  copy  of  How  Card  Deck  Advertising  Fits  into  the 
Business-to-Business  Selling  Process. 

Dawn  MacDowell,  Sales  Operations  Coordinator,  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010, 
in  Canada:  (508)  271-8010  or  e-mail:  dawn_macdowell@cw.com. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

H  Marketpack 


•  32  Meg  RAM 

•  1.44  Floppy 

•  Mini  Tower  Case 
*2.1  Gig  Hard  Drive 


•  24X  CD-ROM 

•  Sound/Spkrs/Mic 

•  4  Meg  EDO  Video 

•  Keyboard/Mouse/Pad 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


BULK  RATE  I 
US  POSTAGE  H 

NAPERVILLE.IL  ■ 
PERMIT  NO  20 


For  information  on 
advertising, 
call  800-343-6474 


Marketplace 


SHOPPING  GENERAL’S  WARNING:  Buying 
Computer  Products  From  A  Mail  Order  Company, 
Computer  Superstore,  Or  Your  Local  Dealer, 
May  Be  Hazardous  To  Your  Wallet. 


Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


Looking  for  an  Alternative  to  the  High 
Price  of  Y2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

£01-840-4900 


i-kAlicomp 


800-274-5556 
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BUYCOMP.COM 

The  Internet  Computer  Superstore5” 

888.880.1030  www.buycomp.com 

Fast,  Proven  and  Effective  I.T.  Training 

f! 


oreFront  Direct  offers  the  fastest 
land  easiest  way  to  prepare  you 
for  a  successful  career  in  the  ever- 
expanding  Information  Technology 
(I.T.)  industry.  Our  Self-Study 
Courses  are  100%  computer- 
based  training  (CBT)  on  CD-ROM 
to  give  you  flexibility  unmatched  by 
traditional  training  methods. 


•  Gain  Valuble  Knowledge, 
Recognition  and  Skills 

•  Increase  Your  Career 
Opportunities 

•  Increase  Your  Income 

•  Self-Paced  Format 

•  Interactive  hands-on  Exercises 

•  One-on-One  Training 
Consultanting  Available 


Self-Study  Courses  Include: 

•  MCSE  •  MCSE  +  Internet  •  MCP 

•  Novell  CIP  •  MCSD  *Java 

•  Intro  to  Networking  •  A+  Certification 

•  CNA  •  CNE  •  Cisco  Certification 

•  Intro  to  PC  Repair  •  COBOL  •  C/C++ 

•  Web  Master  •  Office  97 


FOREFRONT 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  U.S.  Hwy.  19  N.,  #285 
Clearwater,  FL  33763 


Call  for  Free  Color  Catalog  Today! 

1-800-475-5831 

(800)  653-4933  •  (813)  724-8994  •  FAX  (813)  726-6922 

MCW 


Copyright  ©  1998  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  Inc.  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct 
Self-Study  Course  are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
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ACUCORP . 17 

http:  //www.  acucorp.  com 

Amdahl . C3 

http://www.amdahl.com 

Ardent  Software . 48* 

http://www.ardentsoftware.com 

Cabletron . 11 

http://www.cabletron.com 

ComNet/SF  '98 . 65 

Computer  Associates . 5, 18-19 
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http://www.ibm.com 

Innovation  Data  Processing . 9 

http://www.innovationdp.ftdr.com 


ICE . 
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Lucent  Technologies . 

http://www.lucent.com 

Meta  Group . 

http://www.metagroup.com 

Microsoft . 

http:  //www.  microsoft.com 
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http://www.necnow.com 
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Boston  Consortium 
http://www.boston-consortium.com 

IBM 
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Information  Builders 
http:  //www.  ibi.  com 

Liberty  Mutual 

http://www.libertymutual.com 

Mecklermedia 

http://www.mecklermedia.com 

Microsoft 

http:  / /www.microsoftt.  com 
Novell 

http: //www.  novel!,  com 

Oracle  Corp. 
http:  //www.oracle.  com 


Application  Development  Select  Edition* 
Regional  Insert  Select  Edition+ 


Platinum  Technology 
http://www.platinum.com 

RHI  Consulting 
http:/ /www.  rhic.  com 

SAIC 

http://www.saic.com 

Sterling  Software 
http://www.sterling.com 

Unisys 

http://www.unisys.com 

Viasoft 
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Veronex 
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NORTH/CEWTRAL 


Director:  Isabelle  Kane;  Senior  District  Manager:  Laurie 
Marinone;  Account  Executive:  Dianne  McNeil;  Sales 
Operations  Manager:  Leslie  Murray;  Sales  Associates: 
Cheryl  Giangregorio,  Samantha  Hadley,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, MA  01701  (508)  879- 
0700  Fax:  (508)  270-3882  TDD: 

(800)  428-8244 


Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne 
Long;  Sales  Associate:  Jasmine 
Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  2846,  Chicago,  IL 
60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312) 

943-2214 

Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer 
Hedges;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Brenda 
Shipman,  14651  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  n8, 
Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972)  701 
9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 


EAST 

Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &.  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associate:  John  Radzniak,  Mack 
Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle-Wallace,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr., 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32092,  (800)  779-5622  Fax:  (800)  779- 
8622 


NORTHWEST 

Senior  District  Manager:  Leslie  Hutchison;  District 
Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe;  Account 
Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Monica  Kormoczy,  Marc 
Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni-Jo  Bouchard,  James 
Dunn,  Amy  Hudson;  Operations  Coordinator:  Emmie 
Hung;  Office  Services: 

Jessica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga, 
177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650) 
357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524-7000 
TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior 
Sales  Associate:  Jill  Colley,  10900 
N.E.  8th  Street,  Suite  820, 

Bellevue,  WA  98004  (425)  451-0211 
Fax:  (425)  451-3822 
SOUTHWEST 
Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain; 
District  Manager:  Tom  Vorisek;  Senior  Account 
Executive:  Claude  Garbarino;  Sales  Associate:  Brian 
Shindledecker;  Operations  Coordinator:  Madeleine 
Fortich;  Office  Services:  Jessica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524- 
7001  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  Fax:  (949)  476-8724 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE 

Senior  Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Gregg  Pinsky, 
(508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  875-6310 
San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Cerus;  Senior  Sales 
Operations  Coordinator/Nikki  Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard, 
Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  347-0555  Fax:  (415)  347- 
8312 

East:  Mack  Center  l,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 


This  index  is  provided  as  an  additional  service.The  publisher  does  not  assume  any  liability  for  errors  or  omissions. 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Comes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  l,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/ Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 

343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft 
Lane,  Bethlehem,  PA  18020-7617  (6io)  867-5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800) 
208-0288 

South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280-5162, 
Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  1011  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

West:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  177  Bovet  Road, 
Suite  400,  San  Mateo  CA  94402  (415)  665-2443,  Account 
Executives/Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 


HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

State  Zip 

Name 

>S 

Company 

CTJ 

CL 

E 

Address 

0 

u 

City  State  Zip 

Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefullv.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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MARKETING:  Marketing  Director/ Chris  McGarry,  Marketing  Manager/Stuart  C.  Dale,  Art  Director/ Gary  Suen, 
Copywriter/ Steve  Stamates,  Marketing  Specialist/ Emily  Dinneen  CIRCULATION:  Vice  President 
Circulation/Maureen  Burke  PRODUCTION:  Production  D/reclor/Christopher  P.  Cuoco,  Production 
Manager/Beverly  Wolff  DISTRIBUTION:  Distribution  Manager/Bob  Wescott,  Traffic  Manager/Pat  Walker 
RESEARCH:  IT  Market  Ano/yst/David  Daoud,  Research  Analyst/ Matt  Duffy,  Research  Analyst/ Candace  O'Keefe, 
Associate  Research  Analyst/jim  Karalekas 


COMPUTERWORLD 


President/CEO  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Jim  Martin  Bob  Ainsworth 


Vice  President/Marketing 

Cynthia  L.  Ahart 
(508)  820-8272 


Vice  President/Editor 

Paul  Gillin 
(508)  620-7724 

Senior  Vice  President/ 
Consumer  Marketing 

Gail  Odeneal 
(508)  820-8234 


Vice  President  of  IS 

Richard  Broughton 
((508)  620-7700 

Vice  President/ 

Information  Management  Group 

Scott  R.  Kleinman 
(650)  524-7060 

Vice  President/Human  Resources 

Susan  C.  Perry 
(508)  820-8160 


Vice  President/ 
Recruitment  Advertising 

John  Corrigan 
(508)  820-8273 

Vice  President/General  Manager 
New  Media  &  Information  Mgmt. 

Richard  Mikita 
(508)  628-4766 

Senior  Vice  President/Finance 

Matthew  C.  Smith 
(508)  820-8102 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CROUP  ■ 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Patrick  J.  McGovern  President.  Kelly  Conlin  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Jim  Casella 


IDG 


Computerworld  is  a  publication  of  International  Data  Group,  the  world's  largest  publisher  of  computer- 
related  information  and  the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  information  technology. 
International  Data  Group  publishes  over  285  computer  newspaper  and  magazines  and  500  book 
titles  in  75countries.  Sixty  million  people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications  each 
month. 
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Gainers 


Losers 


G 


Stratus  Computer  Inc . 31.7 

Micron  Technology  . 21.3 

American  Power  Conversion  . 13.2 

QMS  Inc . 10.0 

Sequent  ComDUter  Sys.  (L) . 9.7 

IBM  (H) . 9.3 

Advanced  Micro  Devices . 9.3 

Oracle  Corp . 9.1 

IBM  (H) . 11.63 

Stratus  Computer  Inc . 6.94 

Dell  Computer  Corp . 6.38 

Micron  Technology  . 5.69 

American  Power  Conversion  . 3.81 

Computer  Sciences . 3.31 

Intel  Corp . 3.19 

Texas  Instruments . 3.13 


Egghead  Discount  Software  . -30.4 

Shiva  Corp.  (t) . -24.0 

Centura  Software  . -22.6 

NetManage  Inc.  (L) . -20.7 

Information  Resources . -17.2 

Concentric  Network  Corp . -17.0 

Emulex  Corp . -16.7 

Komag  Inc.  (L) . -16.3 

mammmm ■ 

Shared  Medical  Systems  . -10.69 

Lycos  Inc.  . . -9.50 

Amazon.com  . -9.41 

Intuit  Inc . -7.94 

Ascend  Communications  . -7.56 

Egghead  Discount  Software  . -6.31 

Computer  Associates  (L) . -5.94 

Concentric  Network  Corp . -5.13 


I  N  DUS  TRY  ALMANAC 


C-Cube:  Favorable  buzz 

Awarded  an  Emmy  three  years  ago  for  its  MPEG-2  tech¬ 
nology  contribution  to  digital  television,  C-Cube  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  (NasdaqiCUBE)  now  gets  accolades 
from  Wall  Street  analysts. 

C-Cube,  in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  specializes  in  video  com¬ 
pression  technology.  It’s  a  player  in  a  niche  market  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  develop  systems  and  chips  for  digital  video  and 
communications  applications. 

Competitors  include  Ess  Technology,  Inc.  and  Sony  Elec¬ 
tronics.  And  while  C-Cube  is  a  leader  in  video  compression, 
these  rivals  offer  broader  product  lines,  says  Elias  Moosa  of 
BankAmerica  Robertson  Stephens  in  San  Francisco. 

Market  analysts  say  C-Cube’s  1996  acquisition  of  DiviCom, 
its  systems  integration  division,  has  helped  its  bottom  line. 
And  in  China,  C-Cube  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  VideoCD 
trend,  a  digital  video  standard. 

C-Cube’s  revenue  for  the  second  quarter  rose  to  $82.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  $71.1  million  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Earnings 
per  share  were  28  cents,  up  from  21  cents  per  share,  and  5 
cents  better  than  analysts’  predictions,  according  to  “The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Technology  Stock  Letter.”  That  newsletter  predicts  ana¬ 
lysts’  estimates  for  the  firm’s  earnings  will  rise  over  the  next 
few  quarters. 

Drake  &  Co.,  a  New  York  research  firm,  has  a  Buy  rating  on 
C-Cube  and  holds  a  favorable  outlook  on  the  stock  for  the 
long-term.  “A  lot  will  depend  on  how  the  cable  and  digital 
video  TV  market  shapes  up  in  the  U.S.,”  said  Steven  M. 
Frenkel,  a  market  researcher  at  Drake. 

—  Roberta  Fusaro 


C-CUBE  READY  TO  RISE? 


Analysts  are  watching  to  see  how  digital  TV  will  play  in  the  U.S.  market 


Exch  52-Week  Range  July  31  Wk  Net  Wk  Pct 

2pm  change  change 


Communications  and  Network  Services 

OFF 

•4.0% 

COMS 

57.56 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp. 

24.63 

-2.31 

-8.6 

AIT 

52.13 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

49.63 

-2.19 

-4.2 

ASND 

55.75 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

45.00 

-7.56 

-14.4 

T 

68.50 

36.19 

AT  &T 

61.19 

2.00 

3.4 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.75 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

7.00 

-0.38 

-5.1 

BAY 

41.88 

21.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

34.50 

0.19 

0.5 

BEL 

53.00 

35.56 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

45.94 

0.44 

1.0 

BLS 

73.63 

43.31 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

69.19 

-0.56 

-0.8 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

14,81 

-1.88 

-11.2 

cs 

38.50 

11.44 

Cabletron  Systems 

11.88 

-0.75 

-5.9 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

11.13 

0.13 

1.1 

CSCO 

104.50 

45.50 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

97.44 

-0.25 

-0.3 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.38 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

5.94 

-0.44 

-6.9 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

25.00 

-5.13 

-17.0 

DIGI 

35.69 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

31.06 

-2.25 

-6.8 

FORE 

28.00 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

24.75 

-1.63 

-6.2 

GDC 

8.38 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

3.81 

-0.44 

-10.3 

GSX 

49.94 

35.69 

General  Signal  Networks 

40.38 

-1.75 

-4.2 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

54.44 

-3.13 

-5.4 

LU 

108.50 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. 

94.38 

-2.06 

-2.1 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

4.00 

-0.25 

-5.9 

MCIC 

70.63 

27.31 

MCI  Comm m u n i cations  Corp. 

65.69 

-1.38 

-2.1 

NETM 

5.25 

2.03 

NetManage  Inc.  (L) 

2.03 

-0.53 

-20.7 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

2.88 

0.13 

4.5 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

7.88 

0.00 

0.0 

NWK 

22.38 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech 

12.38 

-0.31 

-2.5 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

21.19 

-0.56 

-2.6 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

59.19 

0.56 

1.0 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

11.44 

-0.81 

-6.6 

ODSI 

14.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.13 

0.13 

2.1 

PCTL 

13.50 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

8.44 

-0.38 

-4.3 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.22 

-0.03 

-2.5 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

2.69 

-0.06 

-2.3 

RADS 

29.38 

6.38 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

7.13 

-0.69 

-8.8 

VRTL 

11.63 

2.40 

Retix  (L) 

2.50 

-0.06 

-2.4 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

41.13 

-1.44 

-3.4 

SFA 

27.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

24.31 

0.31 

1.3 

SHVA 

16.44 

5.75 

Shiva  Corp.  (L) 

6.13 

-1.94 

-24.0 

FON 

75.63 

45.25 

Sprint  Corp. 

70.38 

-3.75 

-5.1 

QWST 

47.50 

14.94 

QWest  Communications  Int 

41.44 

-0.63 

-1.5 

SMSC 

18.13 

7.88 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp.  (L)  8.75 

0.56 

6.9 

USW 

58.00 

15.88 

U  S  West  Inc. 

53.69 

-0.38 

-0.7 

XIRC 

21.31 

8.63 

Xircom 

21.00 

1.50 

7.7 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

24.56 

0.19 

0.8 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  2.0% 

AAPL 

38.13 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

35.50 

0.50 

1.4 

CPQ 

39.75 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

33.13 

2.63 

8.6 

DELL 

118.25 

35.00 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

111.50 

6.38 

6.1 

GTW 

68.75 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

54.25 

1,50 

2.8 

HWP 

82.38 

55.38 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

56.31 

-0.69 

-1.2 

MUEI 

21.00 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

14.06 

0.44 

3.2 

NIPNY 

72.75 

41.94 

NEC  America 

46.25 

-1.38 

-2.9 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

11.31 

0.00 

0.0 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

48.50 

0.19 

0.4 

Large  Systems 

UP  4.2% 

DGN 

37.94 

12,88 

Data  General  Corp.  (L) 

13.31 

0.00 

0.0 

IBM 

136.06 

88.63 

IBM  (H) 

136.06 

11.63 

9.3 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.13 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.75 

0.00 

0.0 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

33.88 

-0.56 

-1.6 

PRCM 

18.63 

5.06 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc.  (L) 

5.44 

-0.50 

-8.4 

SQNT 

31.25 

9.38 

Sequent  Computer  Sys.  (L) 

11.31 

1.00 

9.7 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.75 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.63 

0.00 

0.0 

SRA 

60.75 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

28.81 

6.94 

31.7 

UIS 

30.69 

8.81 

Unisys  Corp. 

27.25 

-0.75 

-2.7 

Software 

OFF 

-4.8% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.31 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

33.31 

-4.44 

-11.8 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.75 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

5.75 

-0.63 

-9.8 

APLX 

12.50 

3.38 

Applix  Inc.  (L) 

3.56 

-0.25 

-6.6 

ARSW 

53.25 

27.19 

Arbor  Software 

29.38 

-3.63 

-11.0 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

13.50 

-0.94 

-6.5 

ARSC 

36.38 

19.25 

Aris  Corp. 

27.50 

0.88 

3.3 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.44 

Autodesk  Inc. 

32.88 

1.19 

3.7 

BMCS 

58.50 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

49.88 

-5.06 

-9.2 

BOOL 

26.00 

16.69 

Boole  and  Babbage 

23.50 

-0.19 

-0.8 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

14.69 

-2.69 

-15.5 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.66 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

0.81 

0.06 

8.3 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.28 

-0.38 

-22.6 

CHKPF 

50.50 

22.00 

Checkpoint  Software 

24.00 

-0.50 

-2.0 

COGNF 

34.75 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

23.69 

-0.31 

-1.3 

CA 

61.94 

33.44 

Computer  Associates  (L) 

33.44 

-5.94 

-15.1 

CPWR 

60.31 

26.75 

Compuware  Corp. 

55.88 

-0.75 

-1.3 

CSRE 

11.13 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

5.00 

-0.75 

-13.0 

COSFF 

6.63 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

1.50 

0.00 

0.0 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.50 

0.00 

0.0 

DCTM 

59.63 

26.00 

Documentum,  Inc. 

41.50 

1.69 

4.2 

FILE 

32.88 

7.56 

Filenet  Corp. 

25.75 

-1.13 

-4.2 

FRTE 

16.56 

3.69 

Forte  Software 

5.19 

-0.56 

-9.8 

FTPS 

4.63 

1.19 

FTP  Software  Inc.  (L) 

1.19 

-0.13 

-9.5 

GPSI 

40.00 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

32.50 

-2.50 

-7.1 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.06 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd.  (L) 

22.44 

-1.31 

-5.5 

HYSW 

48.63 

25.50 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

27.56 

-3.56 

-11.4 

IRIC 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

14.75 

-3.06 

-17.2 

IFMX 

11.75 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

6.53 

-0.47 

-6.7 

INPR 

12.19 

6.50 

Inprise  Corp. 

6.50 

-0.53 

-7.6 

INGR 

14.19 

6.40 

Intergraph  Corp.  (L) 

6.94 

0.06 

0.9 

LEAF 

4.00 

1.22 

Interleaf  Inc. 

1.63 

0.06 

4.0 

ISLI 

21.25 

11.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

17.00 

-0.63 

-3.5 

INTU 

67.94 

23.63 

Intuit  Inc. 

52.13 

-7.94 

-13.2 

JDEC 

46  25 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

38.69 

-2.31 

-5.6 

TLC 

32.81 

10.38 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

27.69 

-2.06 

-6.9 

MANU 

66.38 

20.50 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc. 

22,50 

-3.38 

-13.0 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.63 

0.50 

4.1 

MATH 

4.63 

2.38 

MathSoft 

3.25 

0.03 

1.0 

MENT 

13.13 

8.13 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.00 

0.19 

1.9 

MIFGY 

60.63 

26.13 

Micro  Focus 

37.00 

-1.00 

-2.6 

MGXI 

14  88 

5.75 

Micrografx  Inc. 

11.75 

-0.88 

-6.9 

MSFT 

119.63 

59.00 

Microsoft  Corp. 

112.25 

-1.94 

-1.7 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

2.19 

-0.13 

-5.4 

OMTL 

15.00 

4.13 

Omtool  Ltd 

4.75 

-0.75 

•13.6 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

26.88 

2.25 

9.1 

PMTC 

36.31 

12.88 

Parametric  Technology 

13.75 

0.00 

0.0 

PS  FT 

57.44 

26.00 

Peoplesoft 

37.25 

-3.25 

-8.0 

PTEC 

18.38 

8.88 

Phoenix  Technologies 

11.63 

0.06 

0.5 

PSQL 

27.25 

7.63 

Platinum  Software 

21.13 

-3.13 

-12.9 

PLAT 

34.31 

14.63 

Platinum  Technology 

31.88 

0.88 

2.8 

PRGS 

28.13 

10.75 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

22.00 

-2.31 

-9.5 

RNBO 

20.13 

11.13 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

15.13 

0.81 

5.7 

REDB 

11.63 

2.40 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

2.50 

-0.06 

-2.4 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

4.19 

-0.22 

-5.0 

SCOC 

7.25 

2.63 

SCO  Inc.  (L) 

3.25 

-0.19 

-5.5 

SDTI 

43.25 

13.56 

Security  Dynamics  Tech.  (L) 

13.56 

-1.50 

-10.0 

SSW 

32.81 

15.88 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

27.06 

-1.94 

-6.7 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

July  31  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2pm  change 

chance 

SDRC 

30.00 

12.56 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

13.63 

-0.25 

-1.8 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.13 

Sybase  Inc. 

8.94 

0.00 

0.0 

SYMC 

32.63 

17.88 

Symantec  Corp. 

24.50 

-2.25 

-8.4 

SNPS 

47.13 

29.13 

SynOpsys 

38.13 

0.00 

0.0 

SSAX 

17.63 

5.06 

System  Software  Assoc.  (L) 

5.50 

-0.50 

-8.3 

SYSF 

14.13 

1.06 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP. 

1.19 

-0.09 

-7.3 

BAANF 

55.50 

28.56 

The  Baan  Co. 

40.13 

1.56 

4.1 

TRUV 

5.19 

0.75 

Truevision  Corp. 

1.19 

-0.16 

-11.6 

VIAS 

65.25 

11.75 

Viasoft  Inc.  (L) 

12.88 

•0.44 

-3.3 

VSIO 

50.88 

26.50 

Visio  Corp. 

37.59 

-2.53 

-6.3 

WALK 

20.44 

9.81 

Walker  Interactive  Systems  (L) 

10.81 

-0.94 

-8.0 

WALL 

21.88 

10.13 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.00 

0.50 

3.7 

WANG 

32.25 

18.63 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

22.63 

-0.75 

-3.2 

Internet 

OFF 

-5.5% 

AMZN 

147.00 

11.63 

Amazon.com 

112.09 

-9.41 

-7.7 

AOL 

140.50 

31.63 

America  On-Line 

119.19 

-1.44 

-1.2 

ATHM 

57.25 

18.00 

At  Home  Corp. 

43.00 

-4.00 

-8.5 

EDFY 

22.13 

7.38 

Edify  Corp.  (L) 

7.63 

-0.75 

-9.0 

XCIT 

55.50 

7.13 

Excite,  Inc. 

39.25 

-4.63 

-10.5 

SEEK 

45.00 

4.69 

Infoseek  Corp. 

25.50 

-3.75 

-12.8 

LCOS 

107.25 

16.25 

Lycos  Inc. 

57.75 

-9.50 

-14.1 

NSCP 

44.63 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

29.94 

-1.94 

-6.1 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

37.88 

2.81 

8.0 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.88 

Open  Market  Inc. 

16.38 

0.13 

0.8 

PEGS 

31.00 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

22.81 

-2.91 

-11.3 

PSIX 

21.94 

4.25 

PSINet  (H) 

17.69 

-2.06 

•10.4 

QDEK 

3.40 

0.53 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.66 

0.00 

0.0 

SCUR 

15.25 

5.50 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

12.75 

0.50 

4.1 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

11.31 

-1.06 

-8.6 

YHOO 

207.50 

32.19 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

181.50 

1.88 

-1.0 

Semiconductors 

UP  3.3% 

AMD 

42.75 

15.19 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

17.69 

1.50 

9.3 

ADI 

39.63 

21.44 

Analog  Devices  Inc.  (L) 

22.06 

-0.31 

-1.4 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.81 

Cirrus  Logic 

8.81 

-0.47 

-5.1 

CY 

18.94 

7.06 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp.  (L)  7.63 

0.06 

0.8 

INTC 

102.00 

65.66 

Intel  Corp. 

86.38 

3.19 

3.8 

LSCC 

74.50 

25.63 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

30.75 

1.13 

3.8 

LSI 

35.81 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

21.31 

0.75 

3.6 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

30.94 

-0.78 

-2.5 

MU 

60.06 

20.06 

Micron  Technology 

32.38 

5.69 

21.3 

MOT 

84.94 

48.56 

Motorola  Inc. 

53.06 

2.25 

4.4 

NSM 

42.88 

12.31 

National  Semiconductor 

12.69 

-0.31 

-2.4 

RMBS 

86.75 

35.50 

Rambus  Inc 

59.00 

3.00 

5.4 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

60.81 

3.13 

5.4 

VLSI 

38.69 

14.56 

VLSI  Technology 

16.19 

-0.94 

-5.5 

XLNX 

57.13 

28.50 

Xl  LI  NX 

38.13 

3.06 

8.7 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

OFF 

-3.0% 

ADPT 

54.25 

10.50 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

12.00 

0.94 

8.5 

APCC 

34.38 

22.13 

American  Power  Conversion 

32.69 

3.81 

13.2 

AN  DA 

2.81 

1.00 

Andataco  Inc. 

1.06 

-0.19 

-15.0 

CREAF 

29.38 

11.00 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

12.38 

0.88 

7.6 

RACE 

10.38 

0.50 

Data  Race  Inc. 

2.16 

0.03 

1.5 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

12.19 

-0.25 

-2.0 

EMC 

54.19 

23.50 

EMC  Corp. 

49.94 
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Time  to  review  telco  contracts 


TELCO  FRENZY 


The  biggest  mergers  and  alliances  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  in  the  past  18  months 

Date_ Partners_ Value* 


July  1998 

Bell  Atlantic  and  GTE 

$55B 

July  1998 

AT&T  and  British 
Telecommunications 

$10B 

June  1998 

AT&T  and  TCI 

$48B 

May  1998 

SBC  and  Ameritech 

$62B 

January  1998 

AT&T  and  Teleport 

$11.3B 

October  1997 

WorldCom  and  MCI 

S43.3B 

August  1997 

Bell  Atlantic  and  Nynex 

$23B 

April  1997 

SBC  and  Pacific  Telesis 

S24B 

December  1996 

WorldCom  and  MFS 
Communications 

S14.4B 

C ONTINUED  FROM  J»AGE  1 _ 

favor  stockholders  over  cus¬ 
tomers  and  deliver  service  im¬ 
provements  at  a  slower  pace. 

It’s  a  changing  world  where 
businesses  need  to  think  less 
about  historic  relationships  with 
their  carriers  and  more  about 
price  and  service  agreements, 
said  Steve  Martin,  a  partner  at 
Deloitte  Consulting  Group  in 
Washington.  Martin  has  helped 
negotiate  50  service  contracts 
for  business  users  in  the  past 
year. 

A  lot  of  big  companies  aren’t 
doing  that  as  aggressively  as 

Make  your  best  deal 


they  might,  Martin  said.  “The 
reason  is  that  they  have  good  re¬ 
lationships  built  up  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  perceive  they  are  being 
taken  care  of,  but  [they]  aren’t 
careful  in  [contract]  negotia¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Users  said  the  AT&T/BT  deal 
might  provide  multinational 
companies  with  new  services 
overseas  for  integrated  net¬ 
works. 

But  they  also  said  the  Bell 
Atlantic/GTE  announcement 
won’t  add  any  competitors  for 
local  service.  That’s  because  the 


deal  enables  Bell  Atlantic  to 
have  local  service  on  both 
coasts,  something  that  should 
invite  scrutiny  from  federal  reg¬ 
ulators,  users  and  analysts  said. 

LOCAL  GAP 

The  Bell  Atlantic  merger  shows 
“it’s  obvious  the  [1996  Telecom¬ 
munications  Act]  has  fallen  flat, 
and  it’s  going  to  be  years  before 
we  see  some  competition  in  the 
local  loop,"  said  Jim  Shea, 
telecommunications  director  at 
Boston  University.  Shea  is  a 
member  of  the  policy  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association  (ICA) 
in  Dallas,  a  large  user  group. 

Shea  said  one  regional  carri¬ 
er,  which  he  wouldn’t  name, 
that  underwent  a  recent  merger 
took  months  to  develop  a  new 
back  office  for  colleges  working 
with  Boston  University.  He  at¬ 
tributed  the  delay  to  a  new  post¬ 
merger  culture  at  the  carrier 
that  made  all  processes  slower. 

“I  worry  [the  merger  partners] 
are  just  focused  on  stockhold¬ 
ers”  and  not  their  customers, 
Shea  said. 

THINK  SNAILS 

Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Inc.  in  Washington, 
said  he  is  more  than  skeptical 
about  Bell’s  prediction  that  it 
can  roll  out  services  faster  by 
merging  with  GTE.  “A  bigger 
organization  makes  things  slow¬ 


*  At  time  of  announcement 

Source:  Computerworld  and  other  news  reports 

er  to  market,  not  faster,”  he 
said. 

John  Fike,  director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Technolo¬ 
gy  Management  center  at  Texas 
A&M  University  in  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  said  GTE  service  in  Texas 
has  declined,  especially  the  time 
required  to  fix  an  outage.  Fike, 
who  is  also  an  ICA  committee 
member,  said  he  hopes  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  can  improve  GTE  local 
service,  as  users  generally  agree 
that  Bell  Atlantic  provides  better 
customer  service. 

Fike  added  that  he  is  skepti¬ 
cal  about  unnamed  innovations 
from  the  new  Bell  Atlantic/ 
GTE.  “I  actually  have  a  feeling 
of  skepticism  about  new  ser¬ 
vices  from  newly  merged  com¬ 
panies,”  he  said.  “My  attitude  is, 
before  a  carrier  rolls  out  a  new 


service,  they  should  focus  on 
what  they  traditionally  do  and 
do  it  well." 

Daniel  Briere,  an  analyst  at 
Telechoice,  Inc.  in  Boston,  ad¬ 
vised  telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  to  “plan  and  expect 
changes  because  you  will  be 
thrown  some  curveballs”  by  the 
merging  carriers.  “Any  time  a 
merger  is  announced  with  a 
carrier,  a  manager  needs  to  pull 
out  the  contract”  and  see  the 
customer’s  options,  he  said. 

In  general,  analysts  said  man¬ 
agers  should  bolster  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  legal  depart¬ 
ments  and  rely  on  user  groups 
such  as  the  ICA  and  the 
Communications  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  to 
share  ideas  on  dealing  with 
carriers.  □ 


According  to  Steve  Martin,  a  partner  at  Deloitte  Consulting 
Group,  companies  he  has  worked  with  have  often  failed  to 
seek  their  best  advantage  in  telecommunications  service  deals. 
Martin  said  he  advises  clients  to  do  the  following  when  writing 
service  contracts: 


►  Seek  a  short-term  deal  —  no  more  than  three  years  — with 
options  to  extend  with  favorable  terms. 


►  Maintain  a  large  cushion  between  the  minimum  annual  pay¬ 
ment  a  carrier  demands  and  the  company’s  carrier  budget  so 
that  another  carrier  can  be  found  if  problems  crop  up. 


►  Build  in  adjustment  clauses  so  that,  if  costs  drop  during  the 
contract  period,  the  customer  benefits. 


►  Require  a  carrier,  if  bought  by  another,  to  keep  rates  as  low 
or  lower. 


►  Prevent  the  carrier  from  writing  language  that  makes  it  the 
exclusive  provider  of  a  service.  —  Matt  Hamblen 


ERP  increasingly  more 
than  a  year  2000  fix 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 


ting  the  nod  instead  were  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  the  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  changing  business 
needs  (see  chart). 

Corning,  Inc.,  a  $4  billion 
maker  of  optical  fiber,  glass  and 
other  products,  information  sys¬ 
tems  did  use  the  year  2000  to 
help  sell  to  management  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  PeopleSoft,  Inc.’s  fi¬ 
nance  and  human  resources 
software.  “But  eventually,  we 
would  have  had  to  do  this  any¬ 
way,"  said  Rick  Beers,  a  strate¬ 
gic  process  leader  at  the  Corn¬ 
ing,  N.Y.,  company. 

And  a  rollout  of  PeopleSoft’s 
manufacturing,  distribution  and 
planning  applications  that  start¬ 


ed  at  Corning  last  month  is  be¬ 
ing  driven  purely  by  business 
needs,  he  added. 

For  example,  the  company 
wants  to  more  accurately  set  or¬ 
der  delivery  times  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  “We’re  changing  the 
way  the  business  thinks  and 
feels,”  Beers  said. 

Virginia  Power  Co.  also  used 
year  2000  savings  to  help  cost- 
justify  an  installation  of  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  applications  that  went 
live  last  month. 

But  the  big  reason  for  buying 
R/3  was  to  get  away  from  home¬ 
grown  applications  that  made  it 
hard  for  the  Richmond-based 
electric  utility  to  compete  in  a 


deregulated  market. 

“We  don’t  want  to  look  like  a 
public  utility  now,”  said  Lyn  Mc- 
Dermid,  acting  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Virginia  Power. 
“We  want  to  look  like  a  real 
business  that’s  out  to  get  other 
people’s  customers.” 

An  upcoming  report  by  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston  says 
the  year  2000  impact  on  ERP 
sales  has  been  overstated  and 
predicts  that  annual  compound 
growth  rates  will  stay  above 
30%.  And  AMR  Research,  Inc., 
also  in  Boston,  forecasts  yearly 
ERP  market  growth  of  about 
37%  through  2002. 

“The  year  2000  was  a  big  cat¬ 
alyst  a  year  ago,  but  other  big 
catalysts  have  emerged,”  said 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

SAP  and  its  rivals  also  have 
widened  their  targeted  user 
base  by  adding  new  applications 
such  as  data  analysis  and  sales 


force  automation.  “They  aren’t 
just  selling  ERP  software  to  a 
bunch  of  manufacturing  geeks 
now,”  Greenbaum  said. 

The  year  2000  isn’t  an  issue 
for  Boart  Longyear  Co.,  a  mak¬ 
er  of  diamond-based  tools  used 
in  exploratory  drilling.  Its  char¬ 
acter-mode  Unix  applications 
don’t  need  any  fixes,  said  Steven 


Base:  50  senior  IT  executives  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada 


Source:  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Murray,  MIS  manager  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  company. 

But  the  software  doesn’t  sup¬ 
port  Internet  access  and  has 
limited  production-planning  ca¬ 
pabilities,  Murray  said.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  added,  Boart  Longyear 
is  looking  at  swapping  in  new 
ERP  software  during  the  next 
couple  of  years.  □ 


mm  For  more  flexibility  as 
™  business  needs  change 

To  use  common  technology 
across  business  units 

■|  To  facilitate  business  process 
™  re-engineering 

h  For  tighter  integration 
™  among  applications 

■■  To  standardize  applications 
™  after  acguisitions 

Other 


WHY  BUY? 


Primary  reasons  for  replacing  an  application  with 
packaged  software 
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Desktop  margins  tripping  up  HP 

►  Vendor  plays  catch-up  on  several  fronts  in  battles  with  Dell,  Sun,  IBM 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


Hewlett-Packard’s  continuing 
transition  from  a  vendor  of  pro¬ 
prietary  systems  to  a  purveyor 
of  commodity  Wintel  platforms 
and  electronic-commerce  tech¬ 
nologies  hasn’t  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  easy  one  for  the  company 
so  far. 

Damaging  price  wars,  slow 
inventory  turns  —  compared 
with  market  leaders  such  as 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  —  and 
weak  Asian  markets  have  com¬ 
bined  to  put  enormous  pressure 
on  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  mar¬ 
gins  on  the  Wintel  side  of  its 
business,  said  James  Garden, 


an  analyst  at  Technology  Busi¬ 
ness  Research. 

On  the  plus  side,  HP’s  focus 
on  PC  technologies  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT  has  made  it  one  of  the 
top  players  in  the  PC  server  and 
workstation  space.  But  that  has 
also  resulted  in  HP  being 
pushed  out  from  its  top  spot  by 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the 
high-margin  Unix  server  busi¬ 
ness.  Recent  figures  from  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.-based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  place  Sun 
ahead  of  HP  and  IBM  in  the 
Unix  server  market. 

“HP  is  losing  the  MlPS-per- 
dollar  war  with  Sun.  . . .  Some 
of  their  high-end  Unix  servers 


are  more  expensive  than  Sun’s,” 
said  David  Krauthamer,  director 
of  information  technology  at 
Advanced  Fibre  Communica¬ 
tions,  a  Petaluma,  Calif.-based 
vendor  of  telecommunications 
equipment  that  uses  both  Sun 
and  HP  equipment. 

Similarly,  a  slowness  to  artic¬ 
ulate  its  strategy  in  electronic- 
commerce  applications  has  HP 
playing  catch-up  with  vendors 
such  as  IBM.  Although  HP  has 
rolled  out  a  series  of  products 
and  services  during  the  past 
year,  even  its  own  executives 
acknowledged  that  it  has  failed 
so  far  to  get  the  message  out  to 
its  users  [CW,  May  ii].D 


MISSING  THE  MARK 


Hewlett-Packard  hasn't  met  analysts'  earnings-per-share 
expectations  since  last  year's  first  quarter 


Quarter _ 

Expected_ 

ActuaL 

02  1998 

(ended  April  30, 1998) 

$0.77 

$0.65 

01 1998 

(ended  Jan.  31, 1998) 

$0.88 

$0.86 

04 1997 

(ended  Oct.  31, 1997) 

$0.77 

$0.75 

03  1997 

(ended  July  31, 1997) 

$0.68 

$0.58 

02  1997 

(ended  April  30, 1997) 

$0.80 

$0.75 

01 1997 

(ended  Jan.  31, 1997) 

$0.75 

$0.87 

HP  tightens  its  belt 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


TRW  future  tied  to  IT 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


pressure  from  the  automakers 
to  cut  the  costs  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Neil  Fox,  manager  of 
advanced  development  and  ap¬ 
plied  technology  at  Cleveland- 


based  TRW.  Toward  that  end, 
TRW’s  information  systems 
group  is  forging  ahead  with  roll¬ 
outs  of  manufacturing  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  applications 
from  SAP  AG  and  PeopleSoft, 
Inc.  in  an  effort  to  slash  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

"The  SAP  project  will  help 
make  our  manufacturing  re¬ 
source  planning  more  efficient, 
while  [the  PeopleSoft  effort]  will 
help  us  lower  human  resources 
administrative  costs,”  Fox  said. 

But  it  is  unclear  how  an  18- 
month  plan  to  cut  7,500  jobs 
along  with  $300  million  in  cap¬ 
ital  expenditures  over  five  years 
will  affect  those  projects.  TRW’s 
plan  also  calls  for  the  company 


to  thin  its  supply  chain  by  halv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  suppliers  it 
uses  during  the  next  few  years. 

“It’s  too  soon  to  tell,”  Fox 
said.  “We  probably  won’t  know 


until  year-end.  But  since  these 
are  strategic  initiatives  for  TRW, 
I  can’t  imagine  we’d  cut  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face.” 

Plans  to  reduce  by  half  the 
number  of  suppliers  TRW  uses 
drew  applause  from  analysts. 

“This  is  a  very  smart  move 
and  a  critical  element  for 
TRW’s  continued  profitability,” 
said  Jim  Mateyka,  vice  president 
of  the  automotive  practice  at 
management  consultancy  A.  T. 
Kearney,  Inc.  in  Southfield, 
Mich.  “They  can  tell  their  sup¬ 
pliers  to  reduce  costs  and  im¬ 
prove  their  technology.  The 
ones  that  do  [will]  receive  a  big¬ 
ger  piece  of  TRW’s  business  as 
other  suppliers  are  dropped.” 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend 
for  top-tier  automotive  suppli¬ 
ers,  he  added. 

Fox  said  he  looks  forward  to 
dealing  with  fewer  suppliers. 

“Dealing  with  fewer  suppliers 
will  provide  us  the  ability  to 
sign  larger-volume  agreements, 
which  means  lower  costs  and 
better  supplier  manageability 
for  TRW,”  he  said.  “And  that 
will  help  us  meet  our  goal  of 
lower  product  costs.” 

MUCH-NEEDED  PROJECTS 

Analysts  also  see  the  SAP  and 
PeopleSoft  projects  as  key. 

“The  last  thing  TRW  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do  would  be  to  slow  or 
stop  the  implementation  of  the 
two  systems,”  said  James  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  vice  president  at  AMR 
Research,  Inc.,  an  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  consultancy  in 
Boston.  “It  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  TRW  to  realize  any 
business  improvement  without 
them.  They’re  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  what  would  essentially  be¬ 
come  a  new  company.” 

The  SAP  package  can  help  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  inventory,  cut 
lead  times  and  improve  use  of 
labor  through  better  planning 
and  scheduling,  according  to 
Shepherd. 

“And  doing  HR  through  the 
application  can  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  administrative  costs 
because  HR  requires  an  army 
of  people  in  a  company  the  size 
of  TRW.  Working  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with  fewer  people  drives 
down  operational  costs,  which 
in  turn  lowers  product  costs,” 
he  said.  □ 


sistently  remained  profitable 
during  the  period  —  in  the 
most  recent  quarter  it  made  a 
profit  of  $685  million  compared 
with  $784  million  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  issue  assumes  impor¬ 
tance  at  a  time  when  HP  is  try¬ 
ing  to  expand  its  business  in 
crucial  technology  areas  (see  re¬ 
lated  story,  above). 

For  instance,  the  agenda  at 
this  week’s  HP  World  —  in¬ 
cluding  sessions  on  Intel’s  IA- 
64  chip,  electronic  commerce 
and  a  separate  conference  for 
enterprise  resource  planning 
technologies  —  reflects  HP’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  “aggressively  expand 
well  beyond  its  traditional  hard¬ 
ware  and  operating  system 
base,”  said  Chuck  Piercey,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  Interex,  an  in¬ 
ternational  association  that  rep¬ 
resents  35,000  HP  user  sites. 

But  the  latest  news  under¬ 
scores  the  struggle  HP  is  hav¬ 
ing  in  transitioning  from  a 
high-margin  proprietary  busi¬ 
ness  based  on  Unix  and  PA¬ 
RI  SC  processors  to  one  based 
on  low-margin  commodity  tech¬ 
nologies  from  Intel  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  said  James  Gar¬ 
den,  an  analyst  at  Technology 
Business  Research,  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H. 

“I  guess  it  is  just  not  happen¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  they  had  hoped  it 
would,”  Garden  said.  The  cost¬ 
cutting  moves  are  probably  an 
attempt  by  HP  “to  show  every¬ 
body  that  they  are  very  serious 
about  getting  expenses  under 
control”  in  the  new  low-margin 
environment,  he  said. 


John  Montgomery’s  biggest 
concern  about  cost-cutting  exer¬ 
cises  at  this  stage  is  the  poten¬ 
tial  impact  on  service  and  sup¬ 
port.  “Already  over  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  seen  a  big  degra¬ 
dation  in  their  support  across 
all  their  lines,”  said  Mont¬ 
gomery,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Embarcadero  Systems 
Corp.,  an  Alameda,  Calif. -based 
provider  of  marine  transporta¬ 
tion  logistics  services. 

He  couldn’t  say  whether  the 
decline  is  related  to  any  broader 
problems  within  HP,  but  sup¬ 
port  from  the  company  on  its 
high-end  HP  9000  Unix 
servers  is  at  a  point  where 
Montgomery  said  he  is  thinking 
of  outsourcing  it  to  another 
company.  One  example:  Two  of 
the  HP  representatives  servicing 
his  account  quit  during  the  past 
month  and  haven’t  been  re¬ 
placed  yet. 

Despite  such  incidents,  HP’s 
customer  satisfaction  levels  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  high  as  ever  in 
HP-conducted  customer  polls, 
said  Tom  Ashburn,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
HP’s  24,000-employee  cus¬ 
tomer  service  business  unit. 

“Though  we  have  been  in 
cost-cutting  mode  for  some 
time,  we  have  excluded  all  sup¬ 
port  and  customer-facing  activi¬ 
ties  from  any  belt-tightening” 
exercises,  Ashburn  said. 

During  the  past  year,  in  fact, 
HP  has  added  between  10% 
and  15%  to  its  total  staffing  at 
its  call  center  operations,  he 
said,  though  he  declined  to 
specify  a  number.  □ 


TRW  FACTS 


Headquarters:  Cleveland 

Q2  1998  sales:  $3B 

02  1998  net  income:  $126M 

Employees:  79,700  (54,000  in  automotive  unit) 

Business:  The  largest  independent  automotive  supplier  in 
North  America.  Product  lines  include  occupant  restraint 
systems,  electrical  and  electronic  systems,  steering  wheels, 
steering  and  suspension  systems  and  engine  valves. 

Other  units  include  space,  defense  and  information  systems. 
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Winner  of  the  Golden  Mouse  award 


David  A.  Wakeford's  ultrarealistic  rendering  of  the  Billfish  Club  build¬ 
ing  won  the  Best  of  Show  award  at  the  recent  Golden  Mouse  Comput¬ 
er  Art  Competition,  sponsored  by  Intergraph  Corp.  All  of  the  entries 
used  Intergraph  graphics  hardware  and/or  software. 


Digital  archives 


40  YEARS  AGO 

(AUGUST  1958) 


•  A  Beii  Labs  paper  outlines 
the  laser  concept  and 
design,  the  first  step  toward 
fiber-optic  communications. 

20  YEARS  AGO 

(AUGUST  1978) 

•  Headline:  "Calif,  quake 
keeps  things  hopping  at  DP 
centers" 

10  YEARS  AGO 

(AUGUST  1988) 


■  Unisys  Corp.  pays  $350 
million  to  buy  Convergent 

Technologies  for  its  Unix 
expertise. 


“All  I'M  GOING  TO  SAY  IS,  EE  VW  CAREFUL  ASSIGNING 
fWKB  AFOJND  THE  'ANCIENT  TRIBAL  RITES'  W®  PAGE." 


Inside  Lines 

Clinton  won’t  sign  H-1B  bill _ 

The  White  House  said  Friday  that  President  Clinton  wouldn’t  sign 
the  compromise  bill  that  was  announced  last  week  by  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  regarding  H-iB  visas  for  foreign  workers.  The  pro¬ 
tection  for  U.S.  workers  in  the  current  bill  isn’t  strong  enough,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  White  House  spokeswoman.  The  bill  would  raise  the 
cap  on  H-iB  visas  this  year  from  65,000  to  85,000,  with  increases 
to  follow  over  the  next  five  years.  At  press  time,  the  White  House 
was  negotiating  with  congressional  leaders  on  the  issue. 

Java  suit  moves  forward _ 

To  cut  down  on  some  of  the  time-consuming  legal  squabbling  be¬ 
tween  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Microsoft  Corp.  in  their  law¬ 
suit  over  Java,  a  California  judge  asked  the  two  sides  Friday  to 
work  together  over  the  weekend  to  gin  up  a  proposal  for  him  to 
use  to  handle  questions  about  which  documents  should  be  sealed 
or  open  to  the  public,  judge  Ronald  Whyte  also  said  that  he  would 
consider  appointing  a  special  master  to  oversee  these  secret-doc¬ 
ument  issues.  Sun  has  sued  Microsoft  over  alleged  violations  in 
the  Java  license  Sun  sold  to  Microsoft. 

Purple  prose _ _ 

Barney  may  be  a  big  purple  dinosaur,  but  his  public  relations 
agency  needs  to  hire  a  big  purple  security  expert.  Last  week,  Los 
Angeles-based  Nina  Stern  Public  Relations  blamed  “electronic 
tampering”  for  a  sentence  added  to  a  recent  press  release  about 
new  sing-aiong  Barney  cassettes.  In  the  text  approved  by  Lyrick 
Studios,  which  produces  Barney  ej  Friends,  a  hacker  allegedly 
added,  “Instead  of  having  those  little  [expletive]  clamoring  to  stop 
at  the  next  McDonald’s,  or  those  interminable  whines  of  ‘When 
we  gonna  get  there’  or  ‘I  really  gotta  go,  Mommy,’  plug  their  ears 
with  these  latest  banalities  from  Lyrick  and  you’re  guaranteed  to 
arrive  free  of  stress.” 

Just  forget  what  you  heard,  OK? _ 

Americans  aren’t  the  only  ones  confused  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment's  stance  on  exporting  encryption.  A  contingent  of  Egyptian 
security  managers  traveled  to  Las  Vegas  for  last  week’s  Black  Hat 
Briefings  ’98  conference.  But  they  were  so  befuddled  by  the  maze 
of  rules  and  regulations  that  they  were  afraid  to  attend  Counter¬ 
pane  Systems  President  (and  encryption  guru)  Bruce  Schneier’s 
presentation  on  cryptography.  Conference  organizers  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  Egyptians  that  they  wouldn’t  be  violating  any  U.S.  en¬ 
cryption  laws  just  by  listening. 

How  to  make  friends  and  influence  people 

Computer  Associates  stock  may  be  plunging,  but  fightin’  words 
are  on  the  rise  at  the  company.  In  a  confidential  memo  to  the 
troops,  CA  sales  chief  Rich  Chiarello  challenged  his  “children”  to 
fight  a  projected  7%  sales  shortfall  by  cutting  out  client  lunches, 
gang  sales  calls  and  unnecessary  travel,  phone  calls  and  hiring 
—  anything  necessary  to  prove  wrong  the  gloomy  stock  analysts 
whom  Chiarello  called  a  bunch  of  “number-crunching,  paper¬ 
pushing,  non-revenue  producing  pencil-neck  geeks.”  That  should 
certainly  kindle  some  warm  feelings  about  the  company  on  Wall 
Street. 


Better  watch  what  you  say  in  front  of  your  computer  —  it 
could  rat  on  you.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.-based  Seem  Software  claims 
its  PC-based  Truster  software  can  turn  your  PC  “into  a  per¬ 
sonal  truth  verifier."  The  company  says  Truster  measures  mi¬ 
crotremors  in  the  voice,  letting  sleuths  pinpoint  whether  vocal 
stress  is  caused  by  a  lie,  excitement,  an  exaggeration  or  apprehen¬ 
sion.  No  word  yet  on  how  well  it  works  with  software  salespeople. 
But  news  editor  Patricia  Keefe  trusts  you  to  send  her  your  news 
tips  and  tidbits.  E-mail  her  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508) 
820-818 3. 


Tihfj  ijil  ! 


AMDAHL  PROUDLY  RE-INTRODUCES  RAW  POWER 


The  Amdahl  Millennium"  700  Series  are  the  most  powerful  CMOS 
servers  in  the  universe.  This  year.  Next  year.  Every  year. 


Amdahl  TDMF  data  migration  software  does  the  world’s  fastest 
S/390  data  migration  -  and  makes  it  transparent.  Amdahl 
Operational  Services  makes  it  happen. 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  cwlO  or  www.amdahl.com/cw 


Terri,  Finance 
Insists  on  IBM. 


Donna,  Public  Relations 
Needs  only  NT. 


Gordon,  Global  Marketing 
Happy  with  HP. 


Now  you  can  easily  manage  their 
Sun,  HP,  NT  and  IBM  data  on  one  storage  system. 


(introducing  IBM  Versatile  Storage  Server) 


You’ve  got  users  in  different  departments,  using  different 
kinds  of  data.  On  different  platforms.  With  IBM  Versatile 
Storage  Server,  you  also  have  an  easier  way  to  handle  their  data  storage  needs. 

One  integrated  storage  system,  Versatile  Storage  Server  is  designed  to  simplify  the  consolidation  and 
management  of  various  types  of  data  from  different  file  servers  or  applications.  And  it  simultaneously  connects 
to  leading  Windows  NT®  and  UNIX®  platforms,  like  HP  Sun  and  IBM. 

As  needs  change,  you  can  increase  capacity  and  assign  unallocated  storage  space,  without  going  offline. 

With  all  this  openness,  you  also  get  excellent  RAID  5  performance,  because  Versatile 
Storage  Server  uses  serial  storage  technology  designed  to  give  users  faster  access  to  data  ==^=  = 
than  previous  SCSI  disk  systems.  -=~=^-=~^=-T 

Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/versatile  to  see  how  easy  managing  users’  data  can  be.  Solutions  for  a  small  planet' 
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